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ESTABLISHED 1887 


Hungr y for News of the Vote 





Atandef ZafinwAadu/TbeABOciiKl Pros 


Legislators at tbe Congress of People’s Deputies looking up to see the outcome of a vote on whether to allow a hmch break timing Wednesday's session. 


De Klerk Plan Would Bar Rule by Black Majority 


By David B. Ottaway 

Washington Post Service 

BLOEMFONTAIN. South Afri- 
ca — President Frederick W. de 
Klerk unveiled proposals for a new 
constitution on Wednesday, calling 
for sweeping changes that include a 
troika presidency and consensus 
decision-making to Mode outright 
Mack majority rule. 

The proposals, presented to a 
special congress of the National 
Party here, would also scrap the 
whole homeland system, the last 
pillar of apartheid still in place, and 


make the new constitution, rather 
than the present ParhameDt, the 
supreme authority of the land. 

The complicated government 
plan outlined by Mr. & Klerk and 
his ministers effectively buries the 
32-year-old system of apartheid, 
whtdi is based on a rigid segrega- 
tion of the races and bars all politi- 
cal participation by tbe large ma- 
jority Made population. 

Elections would be conducted cm 
the principle of one person, cue 
vote, but tbe winning party would 
have to share power with the next 


two largest ones in both the presi- 
dency and the cabinet where aS 
decisions would be made by con- 
sensus. 


its power to suppress minorities, 
communities or individual rights." 


In effect, the minority of 4.5 mil- 
lion whiles could easily have as 
, much power and influence in the 
government as the 33 million 
blacks, and the National Party even 
in a minority could block any legis- 
lation it opposed. 

Mr. de Klerk said the proposed 
National Party constitution would 
predude that “a majority, however 
composed, Could be able to misuse 


“We are certainly not prepared 
to exchange one form of domina- 
tion for another," he said. “Black 
domination is as unacceptable as 
white domination. Power domina- 
tion spells catastrophe.** 

The African National Congress, 
the main black nationalist organi- 
zation, reacted sharply to the pro- 


saying they were “a recipe 
isier designed to deny a fu- 


ror disaster designed to deny a fu- 
ture South African government the 
power to truly liberate the country 


See RACE. Page 4 


British Equation: Election Fever Up as Interest Rate Falls 


By William E. Schmidt 

New York Tunes Service 

LON DON — Politicians and bookmakers fueled specu- 
lation that the ruling Conservative Party might call a 
general election as early as November, after tbe govern- 
ment shaved interest rates a half-point Wednesday amid 
claims that Britain’s battered economy was on ibe mend. 

Although Prime Minister John Major has given no due 
to his intentions about the timing of the next election, the 
surprise decision of the Treasury to lower the British 

■ I . -t .1 MM r.nm 11 M,r»nt (A 


sooner than expected, to take advantage of what they may 
regard as more favorable dimate of public opinion. 

As a measure of the current mood, a nationwide srnvey 
of registered voters last weekend showed. Conservatives 


la the wake of John Major's visit to China, a Hong Kong 
bugnessman will be released from prison. Page 7. 


equivalent of the prime interest rate from 11 percent to 
105 percent suggested that the Conservatives may move 


outpolling the rival labor Party for the first time in more 
than a year. Political analysis say the party’s improving 
fortunes reflect, in part, Mr. Major’s higher profile in 
recent months on the international scene, including his 


stopover in Moscow last weekend as the fust Western 
leader to visit the Soviet Union since the failed coup. 

The Conservatives must call a new doction before June 
1992, which would mark five years since tbe last general 
election, in June 1987. 

Under tbe British parliamentary system, the party that 
is in tbe majority must go before the voters at any time 
they choose but within five years of tbe past general 
dection. 

The Conservatives, under the former prime minister. 


See UK, Page 4 


EC Union 
May Leave 
Some Out 


Kiosk 


KGB Turns Over 


Wallenberg Files 


By Charles Goldsmith 

International Herald Tribune 


BRUSSELS — Most nations of 
the European Community have 
now lined m> behind Dutch pro- 
posals aimed at achieving Europe- 
an economic and monetary union 
by the end of the decade, but under 
tough new conditions that might 
create a . two-tier EC, diplomats 
said Wednesday. 


There s till remains hard bargain- 
ing over details of these member- 
ship rules for a European chib 
within a dub. Nonetheless, the un- 
expectedly strong consensus in 
support of the latest plan removes 


MOSCOW (Reuters) — The 
new KGB chid handed Sweden 
five hitherto secret documents on 
tbe case of the missing Swedish 
diplomat Raoul Wallenberg on 
Wednesday, but both sides said 
they shed no new light on his fate. 

Mr. Wallenberg disappeared in 
the hands of the Red Army in 
Hungary during the last days of 
World War II after saving thou- 
sands of Hungarian Jews from 
Nazi death camps. Vadim V. Ba- 
talin, the KGB chief, said the 
search for more files would con- 
tinue in the archives of the secret 
police agency. Tass reported. 


Gwnaral Haws 

Beijing police roughed 
congressmen in protest 


Crossword 


Page 8. 


with Eastern Europe. Page 15. 
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In New Yortc 


most lingering doubts over whether 
the EC would be able to reach 
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Down 


agreement on economic union m 
time to sign a historic agreement by 
the end of this year. 


9.17 


PM 1.7373 

Pound 1-695 
Yen 135.485 
FF 5.90 





YUGOSLAVIA’S LAMENT^ —Amid intense fighting, a Serbian woman in tile town of Borovo 
S«4n saw her house struck on Wednesday bv a mortar ererade fired fey Croatian forces- Page 4. 


; Economic and monetary union, 
long an EC goal, would mean creat- 
ing a single currency and a central 
bank. Progress on political union 
has come more slowly. 


Angry Deputies Force 
Gorbachev to Redraft 


His Conf ederacy Plan 


By Francis X. Clines 

New York Tunes Service 

MOSCOW — In a day of parliamentary confusion, the Congress 
of People's Deputies offered stiff resistance Wednesday to the Soviet 
leadership's demand for fast passage of its emergency plan for 
superseding the union government with a transitional executive 
rooted in republic sovereignty. 

At best, President Mikhail S. Gorbachev could win only a prelimi- 


Chastened 


nary vote to keep discussion alive on the plan to suspend the current 
constitution and government, including the balking Congress itself. 

Mr. Gorbachev and the leaders of the union’s major republics 
scrambled through a day of angry caucuses and manipulative parlia- 
mentary procedures in their attempt to forge the necessary two- 
thirds vote of approval for their plan to upend the nation's central- 
ized powers. 

But they feD short as individual deputies, resentful at the hurried 
attempt to shut down their forum, began presang republic leaders 
for concessions and warning that the plan was coo authoritarian. 

The leadership retreated for the day, searching for a way to win the 
vote when it comes up again on Thursday but mindful that other, 
more drastic and less cosmetic routes to the power shift might be 
attempted, if needed, via executive order. 

The Congress reeled through an inconclusive day of legalistic 
haggling and ooen -ended anxiety, which bolstered tbe general sense 


By Coup, 
KGB Takes 


Low Profile 


haggling 


_ open-ended anxiety, which bolstered tbe general sense 

of political frenzy that has gripped this nation since the attempted 
Kremlin coup against Mr. Gorbachev on Aug. 19. 


The leadership faced increasing demands from deputies for indi- 
vidual guarantees, particularly mat the identities of tbe union's 
scores of autonomous republics and resurgent nationalities be better 


supported in the sketchy emergency plans announced thus far. 

“The autonomies won't have a vote under this plan." Vyacheslav 
Bimbayev complained to the rather confused gathering or some 
2,000 deputies in the Kremlin Palace of Congresses. 

“It merely losses us a bone." he said, arguing that the Russian 
autonomies would have only a single deputy in the Council of 
Representatives, which is an interim legfclaiure designed to be 
subject to a powerful new national executive panel, the State Coun- 
cil This lalter council would be composed of tbe leaders of 10 major 
republics and President Gorbachev. 

Tbe pressure was bring most heavily focused on Boris N. Yeltsin, 
president of the union's dominant Russian Republic, which has 16 
separate autonomous republics and regions within its borders, most 
of them deeply involved in seeking home rule and stronger legal 
recognition. 

Some deputies complained that Mr. Yeltsin, one of tbe chief 
architects of tbe emergency executive plan, had retreated overnight 
in the face of his members* demands and begun conridering compro- 
mise, thereby igniting a wave of rebellion in other republic caucuses 
that forced the leadership to keep the plan on hold. 

In effect, the chaotic day underscored the union’s thread-bare 
history rtf constitutional law as Mr. Gorbachev improvised his usual 
procedures and rulings in the leadership’s favor as challenges grew. 

Tire day also provided an early hint at the difficulties lying ahead 
as the Soviet nation tries to transform itself into some sort of 
confederation that would rely heavily on mutual concessions from its 
multifaceted ^republics. _ _ ....... 

President Gorbachev was the first to signal on Tuesday a willing- 
ness to compromise despite the executive leadership's inristence that 
rapid passage of the emergency plan was required by the urgency of 
the nation’s political and economic crisis. 

He had yielded on one of many controversial provisions and 
offered to keep part of the old Soviet parliament ahve as a symbol of 
continuity between the old Soviet Union and the new, looser 
structure that the nation’s sovereignty-hungry republics hope to 
create via the emergency plan. The parliament has been the union's 
permanent law-making body, distinct from tbe larger Congress, 
which would still Ire doomed under tbe latest draft of the emergency 
plan. 


from the misery that apartheid has 
wrought." 

Mr. de Klerk said the National 
Party, which backs a strong execu- 
tive, was convinced that “the con- 
centration of power in the hands of 
a single person as head of state" 
was “the major single factor” 
standing in the way of cooperation 
among white and black parties. 

“As long as an executive presi- 
dent alone holds as much power as 
the present constitution vests in the 
holder of this office, there will be 


By Craig R. Whitney 

Nen- York Times Service 

MOSCOW — Last month, when 
an angry crowd pulled down the 
statue of the KGB's founder, Felix 
Dzerzhinsky, from Lubyanka 
Square and spray-painted swasti- 
kas on the door of its hulking head- 
quarters, it locked as if on East 
European-style revolution had be- 
gun to bring down and disband the 
secret police mice and for all. 

It has not yet quite happened 
that way. 

The KGB has lost its army of 
220.000 border guards, got a new 
chairman, a liberal outsider, and 
has been ordered to break all its 
Communist Party connections and 
release some of its historical ar- 
chives. According to the Russian 
president. Boris N. Yeltsin, it has 
also slopped tapping his tele- 
phones. 

But. according to inriders, tbe 
KGB is also hunkering down, in- 
tending to keep most of its opera- 
tional intelligence files and its lists 
of hundreds of thousands of agents 
and collaborators secret. 

“We’re keeping a low protOe," 
mused Lieutenant Colonel Oleg L 


Soviet Breakup 


Gorbachev wffl probably ran for 
president in open elections, his 
chief of staff says. Page 4. 

The UJS. Congress wants to help 
the Soviet people avoid famine but 
is tom over bow to do it. Page 3. 


Tsarev of the KGB. gazing out the 
window of what used to be the all- 
powerful chairman's third-floor of- 


fice at the graffiti -scorched plinth 
from which the statue of Mr. 


from which the statue of Mr. 
Dzerzhinsky was pulled down last 
month. 


By Wednesday evening, varying demands from individual depu- 
es were rampant in tbe republic caucuses, heightening, the question 


ties were rampant in tbe republic caucuses, heightening the question 
of whether the republic leaders would eventually be able to invoke 
their powers of patronage to assure control and deliver the necessary 
votes after the ventilation of the frustration the Congress indulged 
on Wednesday. 


Bonn Urges Creation 
Of Europe Peace Unit 


“Certainly it was a blow to our 
morale that the former chairman of 
the KGB took part in a coup,” said 
Mr. Tsarev, a fluent EngHsh-speak- 
er whose job for the past year or so 
has been to improve ibe image of 
the secret police. "The man who 
always said we should be a law- 
abiding body overstepped the law 
himself." 


BONN — Germany recom- 
mended Wednesday that the 
Conference on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe set up a 
peacekeeping force and a secu- 
rity council to help it deal with 
crises such as those in the Soviet 
Union and Yugoslavia. 

In a speech to tbe Bundestag, 
or parliament. Foreign Minister 
Hans-Dietrich Genscher said 
that the security conference was 
a good Forum for dealing with 
the changes in Eastern Europe, 
but that the Soviet and Yugo- 
slav crises showed the limita- 
tions of the organization in its 
present form. 

“Something new must be 
added," Mr. Genscher said. “It 
will be necessary for us to ex- 
pand conflict prevention into a 
security council within the 
CSCE framework. We must 
make the CSCE capable of ac- 
tion through CSCE blue hel- 
mets.” 


“Blue helmets” is widely used 
shorthand for peacekeeping 
forces. 


The security conference, 
which includes the United 
States. Canada and all Europe- 
an countries, was established 
under the 1975 Helsinki human 
rights and security agreements. 

(The United States opposes 
the creation of a new peace- 
keeping organization or any 
other steps to setup a new inter- 
na tional bureaucracy in the 
Conference on Security and Co- 
operation in Europe. Bush ad- 
ministration officials in Wash- 
ington told the International 
Herald Tribune. 

[U.S. and European officials 
said they knew oi no advance 
consultations about Mr. 
Genscher’s initiative. The Ger- 
man foreign minister has fre- 
quently said that tbe security 
conference eventually should 
acquire tbe means to enforce 
decisions supporting collective 
security in Europe. 

[Washington, generally sup- 
ported by Britain and France, 
has rejected previous German 
suggestions to let tbe confer- 


A brier peek inside the Lu- 
byanka on Wednesday — the yel- 
low fortress, a former insurance 
building, where Mr. Dzerzhinsky. 
Lavrentii P. Beria and Yuri V. An- 
dropov presided over a vast appa- 


ratus of agents, prisons and camps 
that kept Soviet citizens in tine for 
70 years — seemed to show that, 
indeed, some things had not 
changed since the attempted coup 
again si President Mikhail S. Gor- 
bachev. 


The botched putsch ended the 
lifelong KGB career of Vladimir A 
Kryuchkov, who was arrested and 
replaced as chairman by Vadim V. 
Bakatin, a former interior minister 
who has promised that “tbe KGB 
will never allow any illegal action 
in the future." 


But he also told CNN on Tues- 
day that be was not going to dis- 
miss all the thousands of career 
officers tike Mr. Tsarev and hire 
new ones, despite Mr. Gorbachev's 
remark after the coup that profes- 
sionals were “dreadful people.” 

Mr. Gorbachev spoke after being 
betrayed by Mr. Kryuchkov and 
Yuri S. Plekhanov. the KGB's secu- 
rity chief. Asked how the remark 
had been received in the Lubyanka, 
Colonel Tsarev said, “Probably he 


See EUROPE, Page 3 


See KGB, Page 4 


For Disaffected Soviet Youth, r Uhcle Lenin 9 Is Now ’the Smoked Fish 9 


; ‘When you add U adjust about 

everybody except Greece basically 
agrees with tire Dutch draft," a 
German official said. “Nobody 


VJMJUaUi 

really said it outright, but yw 
.would have to conclude that the 
EMU agreement is basically 
there" 


“I was surprised there wasn't 
more opposition," a diplomat said 


of the meeting on Tuesday of top 
ncftotialors from the 12 EC coun- 


qegotiators from the 12 EC coun- 
tries. “Only Greece rcgiaered seri- 
ous objections about the criteria 
being too stiff." 


The Netherlands, which holds 
tire rotating EC presidency, this 
•week proposed that the final stage 


See EMU, Page IS 


By David Remnick 

Washington Post Service 

LENINGRAD — Grief-stricken Itids in 
bomber jackets, and jeans ffledpast thetomb- 
s tones to say farewell to a hero. The underground 
rock star Mikhail Naumenko had finally drunk 
himself to death. 

To the mourners here, Mike Naumenko and 
his plainspaken anthems were something to be- 
lieve in. Lenin is a joke- Communism is a joke. 
Mihail S. Gorbachev is a joke. Tire Young 
Pioneers, the Young Communist League, the 
final exams in the Pdiocal Economy of Capital- 
ism and Scientific Communism — the whole 
curriculum is little more than an ironic prop. 

“AD someone has to do now is mention ‘Uncle 

Lenin’ and we all crack up," said a high-school 
student, Lena Mironova. “We grew up learning 
the alphabet with ‘Lenin lessons’ and then we 


read tittle tales of his life and what a good, 
studious boy he was. It’s a joke. He's a ioke." 

For the young, politics is mainly a dead issue. 
Even such stalwarts of the democracy movement 
as Boris N. Yeltsin and the city’s mayor, Anatoli 
A. Sobchak, cannot be counted as great heroes. 


chang ed version of socialism. Leonid L Brezhnev 
was already a splintering old man mi TV, a 
. perfect video symbol of the corrupt and tbe lost, 
and even Lanin in his mausoleum was known as 
“the smoked fish." 


the junta because “these woe just idiots that 
couldn't be tolerated," one of the mourners said. 
Tbe coup’s success would have meant the cod of 
rode and roll and of a Russian sexual revolution, 
of new businesses and new money, the end of 
being young in a way their parents were never 
young. 

They are the Soviet Union’s crossover genera- 
tion. students and workers in their teens and 20s 
who lived under a system but were never much 
pan of it. By the lime they were in school tire 
ideals of the Bolshevik forefathers were long 
dead It was too tore even to think about a. 


“I'm sure my own children will never be able 
to understand tire world that we had in this 


countiy/said Doom Dementyev, 18, a student 
of dcctromcs.“Il is as if we succeeded in creating 


a perfect bed 


“My grandmother is an ardent Communist 
and she supported tire junta right away. I didn't 
believe a word of this crap about Gorbachev 
being rick. She believed it because sire was 
brought up to believe in whatever she was told. 
Ha own father was a big boss in ibe Communist 
Party who was put away in a labor ramp and shot 
during Statin's rif 1 * 88 - But despite it all she be- 
lieves. It’s incredible, but when I try 10 aigne, die 


won’t listen. How will anyone be able to under- 
stand this kind or thinking?” 

Lately, on sunny afternoons, Mi. Dementyev 
and Ids friends have been hanging around out- 
ride Kazan Cathedral on Nevsky Prospect — a 
glorious building that was, until recently, the 
Museum of Athrism. A group of Ame ricans have 
been handing out evangelical leaflets on the 
cathedral’s steps and ringing gospel songs. 

“1 listened very carefully" Mr. Dementyev 
said. “I never would have listened before, but 
now it means something, more and more, if 
anything moves in to replace the bdief in com- 
munism my grandmother had, it mil be religion 
and real democracy. We want Russia to be no 
more or less normal than France or Britain. We 
want Russia to be like what it was before the 
revolution — but democratic, not a monarchy." 

Leningrad was tire hothouse of the Bolshevik 
revolution. And even though it lost its tinEffte* 1 


claim on politics when the capital moved to 
Moscow, it has for years been a center of young 
rebellion and subversive music. 

Music is a political challenge, a threat. “When 
modes of music change,” Plato wrote in “The 
Republic," “the fundamental laws of the state 
always change with them." 

The hard-liners in tire Kremlin have known the 
threat of music as weO as the Attic Greeks. Yegor 
K. Ligacbev, who was Mr. Gorbachev’s conser- 
vative opponent in the Politburo for more than 
five years, described rode as “pathetic noise," 
and other sources said Ire and his allies regularly 
opposed showing rock on television or giving 
visas to Western rock performers. 


“Rock music is the one thing we have that can 
open our eyes, it's something real" said Dmitri 


See KIDS, Page 4 
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All Ready to Go and Threatening 


WORLD BRIEFS 


By Michael Isikoff 

Washington Pan Soviet 

MIAMI — More than 20 months after be was 
toppled by a U.S. invasion, Manuel Antonio Noriega 
will go to trial on drug trafficking charges in federal 
court Thursday, and bis defense lawyers vow to dis- 
close new details about the former Panamanian dicta- 
tor's secret dealings with the Central Intelligence 
Agency and high-level U.S. government officials. 

Preparing for what is believed to be the roost sensi- 
tive and complex drag trial in MS. history, attorneys 
Frank Rubino and Jon May have outlined a defense 
strategy that, in effect, seeks to place the federal 
government on trial 

Court papers describe Mr. Noriega as the CIA's 
“man in Panama 1 ' whose activities were conducted 
with the full consent and knowledge of the U.S. 
intelligence community for more than two decades. 
The defense strategy as it is developing is to 
ited Stall 


Federal prosecutors have assembled what some 
sources described as a formidable array of witnesses 
against Mr. Noriega. They have made the case — 12 
counts charging ]mn with drug trafficking and racke- 
teering — far s tronger than when the indictment was 
returned in Februaiy 1988. the sources said. 

No written records tie Mr. Noriega directly to drug 
trafficking, prosecution sources said. But 60 to 80 
government witnesses — many of them convicted drag 
traffickers, aims dialers and other felons — are ex- 
pected to testify that he took muItrarillion-doUar pay- 
offs from the Meddlin drag cartel to turn his country 
into a “safe haven” for shipment of cocaine from 
Colombia to the United States. 



embarrass the United States government to the maxi- 
mum extent,” said Pan! Rothstrin, a law professor at 
Georgetown University. “What they are trying to 
show is that the United States either winked at what 
Noriega was doing or indeed may have been complicit 
at what he was doing." 

Whether (hat strategy can prevail is questionable, 
legal experts said. 


Gregorie, 

attorney who drafted the original indictment. “You’re 
going to see 20 to 30 high-placed narcotics traffickers 
who are going to directly point a finger at him. There’s 
going to be witness after witness.” 

The trial — expected to last six to eight months — is 
likely to shed new light on some of the darker comers 
of U.S. foreign policy. 

According to several lawyers dose to the case, Mr. 
Noriega is more than likely to testify and, for the first 
time, offer his version of his relationship with UJ5. 


officials — including President George Bush. They 
first met 15 years ago whet Mr. Bush was director of 
central intelligence. 

About 1,600 pages of still-dassified U.SL documents 
involving Mr. Noriega have been given to the defense. 

While lawyers for both sides are barred from dis- 
cusring the documents unless they are admitted into 
evidence, the broad outlines of Mr. Noriega’s strategy 
can be seen In a 107-page motion filled with heavy 
deletions by a special court officer charged with pre- 
venting disclosure of national security secrets. 

The declassified motion describes numerous coven 
activities that Mr. Noriega purportedly undertook for 
the U.S. government — upping U.S. negotiators about 

z the Panama f’-anai 
onnation to the CIA 
Cuba, and selling 
French-made Exocet missiles to Argentina during the 
1982 Falldands War as the Reagan administration was 
publicly supporting Britain in the conflict. 

The motion also describes Mr. Noriega's role in 
assisting CIA efforts to arm the contra rebels in 
Nicaragua. It calk that effort a “guns-for-drugs" poli- 
cy in winch proceeds from drug sales were used to 
finance shipment of arms to the contras. 

In addition, the filings allude to meetings with Mr. 
Bush in 1976 and 1983 and numerous others with soda 


figures as the late CIA director, William J. Casey, and 
a former National Security Council aide, Oliver L. 
North. 

“Noriega did not merely provide advance intelli- 
gence to the United States,” ais lawyers staled in the 
ffling. "Noriqga was repeatedly called upon to defuse 
situations which threatened American interests in 
Central America and elsewhere.” 

Prosecutors have acknowledged in court filings that 
Mr. Noriega was a paid informant receiving $131,000 
in payments from the CIA dating from 1971. He 
received 5162,168 from the U.S. Army. 


U.S. Corporate Jet Lost in Borneo 


KUALA LUMPUR S«rehm suspend^ 


twin-engine U.S. corporate Gulfstitam . . . 

it disappeared whilcfi^proacfamg the city of Kota Kinabalu m 
northern Borneo, aviation officials said. . . __ li c T 

The plane, owned by DuPont Co, was carrying rune Amenoms and a s 
crew of three when it disappeared from radar about 33 mfles (3^. 
ldtaam) south of lie 
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there as it continued from Narita, Japan, to Jakarta. 

They also have conceded.that Mr.” Noriega bad a 

Itmgrda&^p with dm U& Drag Erforom^ nigfl^S re!S£re early Ttinday, they 

said. 


le. 

P! 


Administration, whose directors praised his helpful 
cooperation in U.S. anti-narcotics efforts. 

Prosecutors contend that unless Mr. Noriega can 
show that he was specifically authorized to commit 
criminal acts, his relations with U.S. officials were 
“irrelevant.'’ 

Evidence against Mr. Noriega has been growing, 
prosecutors say, largely because of the event that 
brought him into U3. custody; the December 1989 
operation ag ain st Panama by 27,000 U.S. troops. 
Since then, six of Mr. Noriega’s 15 co-defendants, 
many arrested as a result of the invasion, have pleaded 
guilty and agreed to cooperate. 


Prague Raises Doubts on Reactors - 

VIENNA (Reuters) — Czechoslovakia told a nudear power safety'; 
conference on Wednesday that officials had taowragly bait some of us 
atomic- reactors below safety standards in the 1970s, following Soyzet 


^Zdeaek Kriz of the Czechoslovak Atomic Energy Commission said at 


Israel Plans to Ask U.S, 
For $10 Billion in Loan 
Guarantees for Housing 


By Thomas L. Friedman 

New York Times Scrricc 

WASHINGTON — Israel plans 
to request S10 billion in housing- 
loan guarantees from the United 
States this week, officials said, a 
move that could force the adminis- 
tration to choose between its wish 
to get the Israelis to attend peace 
talks and President George Bush’s 
longstanding desire to tie any extra 
aid to a freeze on Israeli settlements 
in the occupied territories. 

The Israeli foreign, minister, Da- 
vid Levy, signed a letter Ocl 1 
promising Secretary of State James 
A. Baker 3d that previous bousing 
guarantees of S400 milli on would 
not be used to bufid new settle- 
ments in the occupied West Bank 
and Gaza strip. 

Mr. Bush is said by advisers to 
feel very strongly about the fact 
that, despite this promise. Israeli 
settlement activity in the occupied 
territories has increased, financed 
by Israeli money instead. 

Mr. Bush, aides say, is convinced 
that Israel simply does not take him 
seriously on this issue. He is insist- 
ing, they say, that Washington get 
firm commitments from Israel to 
freeze settlement activity in ex- 
change for the SID billion housing 
guarantee — which would be in 
addition to the S3 billion in eco- 
nomic and military aid extended to 
Israel already this year. 

' The new guarantees would be 
used to build housing, roads, hospi- 
tals. schools and services to help 
Israel absorb up to a million Soviet 


emigres, roughly 345.000 of whom 
have already arrived. 

The United States wQl not actu- 
ally be lending the money to Israel 
only guaranteeing that Israel will 
repay the money. This will allow 
Israel to go to Wall Street and bor- 
row from commensal banks. With 
the guarantees, Israel Mil be able to 
get 30-year loans instead of the 
seven-year loans that it could ob- 
tain on its own credit rating. 

State Department and other offi- 
cials, while identifying with Mr. 
Bush's feelings on settlements, do 
not want him to get embroiled in a 
political fight on this issue with the 
government of Prime Minister 
Yitzhak Shamir, when Israeli coop- 
eration is needed for the proposed 
Middle East peace conference. 

The officials argue that the best 
way to freeze settlements would be 
in the context of a peace confer- 
ence, and that to fight over the 
issue now would only give Israeli 
hard-liners an excuse to back out of 
the conference on the grounds that 
the United States was taking sides 
on an issue that should be worked 
out at the bargaining table. 

Senior officials said that Mr. 
Bush and Mr. Baker discussed the 
issue this week. The Israeli ambas- 
sador to Washington, Zalman Sho- 
val is expected to present his for- 
mal request to Mr. Baker on 
Thursday or Friday. 

For now, the administration has 
apparently decided to try to per- 
suade Israel and its congressional 
backers, to defer the request until 
the peace conference, which would 
begin in October. 


Shamir Cabinet Decides 
To Spend More on Arms 



One of tiie Benetton posters in London. Britain’s advertising watchdog said it had received more than 800 complaints. 


Benetton to the Britons: Sorry the Newborn Shocked 


Reuters 

LONDON — Benetton SpA, the international fashion retailer, 
apologized Wednesday for shocking Britons with an advertisement 
that shows a newborn toby but said it was surprised by the reaction. 

Britain's advertising watchdog, the Advertising Standards Au- 
thority, said it had received more than 800 complaints about the 
posters, displayed in London, showing a newborn baby giri covered 
m blood with her umbQicaJ cord still attached. 

“We are very astonished and we are sorry to have created such a 


big problem,” said Benetton’s communications directin', Laura Pd- 
hm. “We accrot the criticism and the reaction of the English people, 
btxt we used tfris image in 50 countries erf the world." 

The watchdog group said that Benetton had displayed “a conspic- 
uous disregard for the sensitivities of the public” in using the picture, 
which is also being used in UJS. and Italian magazines. 

Benetton has drawn criticism — orpublkaty, some analysts say — 
with earlier advertisements. Pope John Paul Q complained this year 
about a poster used in Italy showing a priest and a nun Idssing. 


By Jackson Diehl 

Washington Past Seme r 

JERUSALEM — The govern- 
ment of Prime Minister Yitzhak 
Shamir decided Wednesday to 
sharply increase both defense 
spending and the state budget defi- 


cit, overriding warnings by finance 
ouud 


officials that the move could under- 
mine Israel's bid to win a major 
new package of aid from the Unit- 
ed States. 

After weeks of sometimes bitter 
debate and a marathon 18-hour 
cabinet session, Mr. Shamir’s min- 
isters agreed to increase the mili- 
tary budget by up to $270 milli on 
in 1992, a rise of 6 percent over the 
base level To pay for the supple- 
ment, the government decided to 
cut the spending of all other minis- 
tries by 3 percent and posh the 
budget deficit well beyond the 
maximum level recommended by 
the Finance Ministry and central 
bank. 

The decision came over the 


strong objections of Finance Min- 
ister Yitzhak 


Modal who said that 


the destruction of most of Iraq’s 
military capacity in the Gulf war 
meant that Israel had no reason to 
spend more on arms. 

The $39 billion budget plan was 
approved as Israeli officials pre- 
pared to submit a formal merest to 
the Bush administration tins week 
for $10 billion in U.S. loan guaran- 
tees over the next five years. 

Mr. Modal who had proposed a 
S470 million cut in the militaiy 
budget, warned that the govern- 
ment's decision would make it 
more difficult to persuade the Bush 
administration and the U.S. Con- 
gress to grant Israel the new subsi- 
dy, which is intended to cover costs 
of absorbing Soviet immigrants. 

The Israeli chief of staff , General 
Ehud Barak, acknowledged that 
the Gulf war had s ubstantiall y di- 
minished the threat to Israel by 
Arab states for the next several 
years. But he argued that Israel 
needed to invest in order to win the 
new regional arms race that offi- 
cials here insist is inevitable in the 
after math of the war. 


Jerry Brown Re- Aims at Top 


By Robert Reinhold 

New York Tones Serrice 


LOS ANGELES — With a blast at “monstrous" 
political campaigns and a “corrupt" political sys- 
tem, Edmund G. Brown Jr. said that he was drop- 
' his bid for the Senate to open an explore toiy 
Idacy for president. 


The fo r me r California governor said be wanted 
to serve as the voice for the disaffected and would 


accept no contribution larger than SI 00. 

Entry erf the enigmatic Mr. Brown. 53, who is 
ending a self-imposed seven-year political sabbati- 
cal during which he studied Zen Buddhism in 


and press hoopla. Instead, be sent out a 5,000-word 
letter to supporters, asking their help in mounting 
“an insurgent campaign against the entrenched 
leadership that is either unwilling or unable to 
restore real democracy and vitality to the system." 

He said he had “no illusions" about the difficul- 
ties of running against President George Bush, but 
he added, “More than winning the n ominati on or 
even defeating George Bash, the true goal and 
purpose is to reclaim and restore the political 
process and oar democracy — demanding a com- 
mitment and rffort sustained beyond a simple 
election.” 


Japan, could add an dement of unpredictability 

ntic race; which 


and mischief to the 1992 Democratic race, 
has so far attracted few serious candidates. 


In his eight years as governor, ending in 1983, 
Mr. Brown, known as Jerry, attracted a loyal 
following of ad mirer s and an equal number of 
detractors, who nidenamedhim “Governor Moon- 
beam." 


Mr. Brown made his move Tuesday in character- 
istic fashion, without the usual news conferences 


Mr. Brown has lost two previous bids for the 
Democratic presidential nomination, warning six 
late primaries in 1976 but losing the race to Jimmy 
Carter, and winning no primaries four yean later. 

After reuniting from his sabbatical, he won 
election as chairman of the California Democratic 
Party. 

He quit that job to run for the Senate seat to be 
vacated by Alan Cranston, a Democrat who is 
retiring. Mr. Brown has been leading in the polls 
but is wdl behind other candidates in fund raising. 


Cardinal Henri de Lubac, Theologian, Dies at 95 


Agtnce Franee-Presse 

PARIS — Cardinal Henri de Lu- 
bac, 95, a Jesuit regarded as one of 
the greatest French theologians, 
died Wednesday. 

Although he was once banned 
from teaching by the Vatican, he 
played a role in the modernization 
of the Catholic Church and served 
as an expert at the Second Vatican 
CounaL 

Bom at Cambrel be entered the 
Jesuits in 1913 and took part in 
World War I in which he was 
wounded several times. 

He was made a cardinal in 1983 
at 87 although be was not a bishop. 


He told Pope John Paul n that be 
thought he was too old to f ulfill 
episcopal functions. 

He was the author of about 40 
books, including several on Bud- 
dhism, and during World War II he 
contributed to the underground 
publication “Ttatoignage Chre- 
tien” (“Christian Witness”), in 
which he condemned anti-Scnri- 
rim 

During the 1950s the Vatican 

forbade him to teach for eight years 
in reaction to his book “Surna- 
turel’’ in which he developed his 
ideas on the continuity of nature 
and of grace in the soul 


Dottie West, Singer, 58, 
After Ante Accident 
NASHVILLE, Tennessee (UPI) 
— Dot tie West, 58, a country singer 
known for her hit, “I Was Raised 
on Country Snnshine,” died 
Wednesday during surgery to stop 
internal bleeding suffered m a car 
wreck last week, hospital officials 


said. 

Miss West was the first woman 
to wm a country music Grammy 
Award for her 1964 hit, “Here 
Comes My Baby. 


■ Other deaths: 

Lara JQdmg Jackson, 90, a poel 
critic and co-founder with Robert 
Graves of various literary publish- 
ing ventures. Monday in Sebastian, 
Florida, of a heart attack. 

Sterna Ishfi, 67, a retired gang- 
ster boss at the center of a major 
stock scandal Tuesday in Tokyo. 
Until last year he headed the In- 
agawa-kai syndicate. 

Joe Bartdme, 61, a retired NBC 
executive who pioneered the maga- 
zine-type local news format com- 
bining hand and soft news, features 
and sports, of long cancer Saturday 
in White Plains. New York. 



Henri de Li&ac played a leafing 
role in planning Vatican IL 
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Share Aid Burden, Kohl Tells Allies 


The Associated Press 

BONN — Chancellor Helmut 
Kohl said Wednesday that Germa- 
ny's allies and nartnen should stoo 
counting on Germany to provide 
the bulk of aid to Eastern Europe. 

He also demanded that the Unit- 
ed States and the Soviet Union re- 
duce the numbers of short-range 
nuclear weapons in Europe. 

Speaking to parliament, Mr. 
Kohl focused on two issues about 
which Germany has been increas- 
ingly vocal: Western help to the 
former Soviet bloc and disarma- 
ment. 


Mr. Kohl said Germany’s part- 
nen and allies should do more to 
help the Soviet Union in particular, 
since it is in their interest that it 
remain stable. 

This huge usk cannot be left to 
us Germans alone, or just to the 
Europeans," Mr, Kohl said. “Every 
country — and I mean every coun- 
try — must cany a fair shared this 
joint responsibility, corresponding 
to its abilities." 

Observers considered this to be 
an allusion to the United States. 

Mr. Kohl said that since 1989 
Germany has spent more than 90 


When Deutsche marks (551 bfl- 
lkm) to support the changes in 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet 
Union. More than 60 bQIion marls 
of that amount have beat ear- 
marked for the Soviets, he said, 

“We arc providing 56 percent of 
all Western help far the Soviet 
Union and 32 percent of Western 
aid fra the central and East Euro- 
pean states," Mr, Kohl said. 

With the Soviets locking far less 
threatening, Mr. Kohl prosed fra 
further steps in disarmament, in- 
cluding a reduction of short-range 
nudear weapons. 




the 44-nation conference in Vienna: “There was no discussion about 
safety. This was acceptance of Soviet philosophy which quietly dinerea 
on standards from the real of the world.” The five-day meeting, organized 
by die International Atomic Energy Agency, will try to chan a strategy 
for nuclear power. . 

Mr. Kxiz’s statement coincided with Bulgaria's disclosure that , cop- , 
trary to some Western expectations, it had not permanently diut dawn; 
two Soviet-designed reactors considered to be dangerous but haq. 
switched than off pending modernization. 
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Mother Found Guilty in Murder Plot., 

HOUSTON (WF) — A Texas jury has found Wanda Ann Webb 
Holloway guilty of contracting to kill the mother of one of her daughter's 
cheerieadmg rivals. The verdict could sod the defendant to prison fra 

State District Judge George Godwin read the verdict Tuesday night 
and then polled the four women and eight mm on the 


Each 


concurred in the decision, which carries a penalty range of five years to 

of $10,000. Mrs. Holloway left the 


life in prison and a max imum fine 
courtroom abruptly with her attorneys and apparently was not to be 
incarcerated. 

The case was spawned last whiter in Channdview, a community of 
25,000 east of Houston. There, prosecutors alleged, Mrs. HoDoway, 37, 
had become so obsessed with seeing that her 13-year-old daughter, 
Shanna Harper, become cheerleader at the- local high school that she 
conspired with her former brother-in-law to arrange the death of Verna 
Heath, the mother of her daughter's perceived chief rival The brother-in- 
law went to the police. 


France Says Panama Letter Is Fake 




— Alerter, 
funds from 


an ad 
Ministry 
allowed 


Noriega's regime in Panama 


The announcement followed a mhustxy investigation ordered last week 
after the newspaper Le Meade reported that the So cialis ts may have 
received financing for President Francois Mitterrand’s 1988 re-eketion 
campaign from a Freuch-Panamaman co m mer cial contract. 

The article quoted a letter written on French Embassy stationary and 
purportedly by Patrick Simon, a commeidal oounselra at the embassy in 
Panama City. The ministry said it determined the 1987 letter was a fraud 
after interviewing Mr. Simon and Robert Cantoni, France’s ambassador 
to Panama at the time . The ministiy said its investigation would continue 
in an effort to determine the origin and purpose of the faked letter. 


Beirut Protests Comments byAoun 

BEIRUT (UPI) — Lebanon | 


published remarks made fay General Mfcbd Aram from his exfle in 
Fran 


'ranee in apparent violation of the terms of his asylum, officials and 
sources said. 

General Aram's remarks imphdtiy calHngoa Lebanese to liberate their 
country from “Syrian occupation” appeared to violate last week’s agree- 
ment under which President Hiax Hrawi allowed him to leave Lebanon. 
The Beirut newspaper An Nahar published a handwritten letter on 
Tuesday by General Aram calling on the Lebanese “not to cooperate with 
the preseat government 0 in order “to prevent the occupiers from swat 
lowing up the nation.” - 

Foreign Ministiy officials contacted the French chargfc d’affaires, in 
Beirut, Jacques Courbin. by telephone to ask about General Aoun’s 
stateme nt - The French ambassador, Daniel Hnsson, was expected to be 
summoned to discuss tbe remarks General Aoun made to the Lebanese 
medj » . officials said. 


TRAVEL UPDATE 


Ad Attacks 
3Key r Foes 9 
Of Thomas 


PBots and fight engineers at the French airline UTA postponed until 


:eqme 

the weekend a three-day strike that had been planned to start Thursday,. 
They said they would stop work starting Saturday if there was no 
agreement in talks scheduled Thursday with management. ( Reuters f 



By Steven A_ Holmes 

New York Times Semce 

WASHINGTON — Two con- 
servative groups that support tin 
selection of Judge Clarence Thom- 
as for the Supreme Court have be- 
gun curing a television commercial 
questioning the ethics of three 
Democratic senators whom they 
expect to oppose the n ominatio n. 

The criticisms erf the throe sena- 
tors are so harsh that Mr. Thomas 
and the Bush administration qnick- 
ly moved to denounce the ad. 

The 60-second c o m merci al is 
sponsored fay the Conservative Vic- 
tory Committee, a political action 
committee, and by Citizens United, 
a lobbying group that espouses 
conservative causes. It attacks Sen- 
ator Joseph R_ Biden of Delaware, 
Senator Edward M. Kennedy of 
Massachusetts and Senator Alan 
Cranston of California. 

Mr. Biden and Mr. Kennedy are 
members of die Judiciary Commit- 
tee, winch begins hearings on Mr. 
Thomas's nomination next week. 

The advertisement uses a series 
of photographs and reprints of 
newspaper headlines and articles 
accompanied by a commentary by 
an unseen narrator. 

The advertisement says that Mr. 
Kennedy was suspended from Har- 
vard University fra cheating and 
that he left the score of a 1969 car 
accident at Clmppaqaiddick, Mas- 
sachusetts, where a secretary died. 
It also refers to the rape charges 
filed against the senators nephew, 
W fniam Kennedy Smith. 

The commercial also says that 
Mr. Biden, chairman of the Judi- 
ciary Committee, was “found 
guilty erf plagiarism during his pres- 
idential campaign,” referring to his 
use, without attribution, or speech- 
es by Ned Khmock, tbe leader of 
the Labor Party of Britain, and 
others. Tire allegations forced Mr, 
Bideq’s withdrawal from tbe pri- 
mary campaign for the 1988 Demo- 
cratic nommation. 

It says that Mr. Cranston was 
“implicated in the Keating five 
S&L scandal” referring to the sen- 
ator's efforts an behalf of a former 
savings and loan executive. 

The ad prompted Mr. Thomas, 
Senator John C, Danforth, the Mis- 
souri Republican who is bis prima- 
ry sponsor in the Senate, and the 
While House to disavow iL 


Mafawsia plans to hold a new airport costing about 20 billion Malay: 
sian dollars (S7.4 billion^ to save Kuala Lumpur and surrounding areas, 
Home Minister Mahathir bin Mohamad said Wednesday. (AJFP) 

An Israeli seexxity detail from Mossad intelligence agency Ires been 
deployed at Prague airport to help Czechoslovakia safeguard flights of El 
Al tire daily Rude Pravo reported Wednesday. (Reuters) 
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For Azerbaijanis, an Inside-Out Party Boss Is Just One of the Postcoup Wonders 
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By Bill Keller 

T«* Timer Service 

T Fw to People of Azer- 
ba^an, these days since the eruption of the 
Soviet cnss have been a time of marvds. 

In to week that followed the aborted coup 
against President Mikhail S. Gorbachev Azer- 
baijanis were informed that the Communist 
«Wy. w hich has ruled this republic like a pater- 
oahsucdan since 1920, was putting itself oat of 
bu&iess; that Ay az Mutalibov, the adroit party 
<aia who a few months ago was expressing 
admiration for the hard-line Chinese govern- 
tnent, has secretly been a lifelong ann-Commu- 
“d that their republic, where Moscowjus: 
mtyw deployed mflitary force to hold, was 
sopotung from the onion to form the indepen- 
dent Democratic Republic of Azerbaijan. 

, It is hard to find anyone in the streets of tins 
Caspian Sea capital who takes these astonish- 
ia£. developments at face value. But even the 
cynics — who are plentiful — admired the 
audacious showmanship of a leadership per- 
forming for its political life. 

“Shakespeare had nothing on our M utaH - 
bpy,” said Ahmed Aliyev, a 35-year-old ma- 
chinist at the Pyotr Montin m arhi n d in p 
factory, which produces oil -drilling equipment 
“This is aU one wdl-reheaned scenario. 

As in many of the republics in more remote 
roaches of the dissolving union, the coup at- 
tempt has set off a new spiral of intrigues that 
hpye not so far deposed the old political order 
but, merely tested us dexterity. 


Mr. Mutalibov has seized the moment to turn 
on his much-resented masters in Moscow with a 
vengeance, and to engineer a consolidation of 
power that he hopes will be ratified on Sunday, 
with his election as president of the republic. 
He is r unning unopposed. 

But the failed coup has also reanimated the 
downtrodden political opposition, which is 
campaigning in the streets to disband Mr. Mu- 
taiibov’ s government and postpone the election 
until rival parties can gather behind a credible 
leader. Opposition leaders dte Mr. Mutatibov’s 
wavering during the coup. 

The only other candidate nominated in the 
presidential race, Zardufsht Ali-Zadekh, a lead- 
er of the tmy Soda! Democratic Party, who 
before the coup was resigned to the role of 
sacrificial lamb, has dropped out to avoid giv- 
ing the election any appearance of pluralistic 


Every few nights, the Popular From, a na- 
tionalist opposition movement, has held dem- 
onstrations m advance of the election. Tuesday, 
some Baku factories announced the be ginnin g 
of a strike intended to bolster opposition de- 
mands. 

But with Mr. Mutalibov rallying both the old 
Communist machine and the anti-co mmunis t 
backlash to his advantage, the betting is that he 
wQl succeed, at least for now, hi keeping Azer- 
baijan as his own preserve. 

“With its political power reinforced by its 
control of the economic leva's in the republic, 
I'm afraid the Communist clan whatever it 
calls itself, will hang cm for years to come,” 


predicted F-ri )* Y un usova, a co-founder of the 
Sodal Democratic Pany. 

The political dynamic of Azerbaijan is domi- 
nated by the republic’s running territorial war 
with Armenia over the Nagorno-Karabakh Au- 
tonomous Region, a mountainous enclave pop- 
ulated by a separatist Armenian majority but 
locked inside Azerbaijan. 

The Popular Front rode that issue to promi- 
nence, threat ening to overthrow Co mm unist 
control until, in January 1990. the Soviet Army 
formed Baku and imposed emergency rule that 
continued until last wok 

More than 100 people died in the attacks, the 
most cosily spasm in the region in its recent 
grisly history. 

Mr. Mutalibov. who was prime minister at 
fbat time, skillfully distanced himself from the 
attack and rose to become both Communist 
Party leader and president — until now a post 
filled by the legislature, not by popular ballot. 

His tenure hat? been a nimble balancing bcl 
To keep the good will of Moscow, whose army 
has sided with Azerbaijan in the fighting 
around Nagorno-Karabakh, he was a willing 
partner in efforts to reach a new union treaty 
for the entire country. 

He also refused to order the lifting of emer- 
gency rule, which, his opponents say, had the 
convenient effect of keeping the Popular Front 
from regrouping. 

Vafa Guiizade, a close adviser to Mr. Mutali- 
bov, said Tuesday that the president had been 
forced to accommodate the hard-liners in Mos- 
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Muscovites wbo oppose the breakup of the muon brandishing Soviet flags Wednesday near the Krentfin while the Congres met 

Congress’s Sticking Points on Soviet Aid 


« By Helen Dewar 

KWiingftM Pott Service 

WASHINGTON —Congress appears ready 
to jbdp the Soviet people avoid famine but is 
tom over how far togc^ where to get the money 
and whether to begin assembling a larger, long- 
term package of economic assistance. 

Initial signs point in two directions: There is 
art impulse to help the people, including those 
of ‘breakaway republics, survive a potentially 
devastating winter, and there is a desire to use 
U.8. capitalist expertise and technology to help 
overhaul die Soviet economy. But there also is 
widespread reluctance to launch a more ambi- 
tious ecooomio-devetopinaii program until the 
Soviets determine the fate ol their union, re- 
structure their government and embark on seri- 
ous freo-market changes. 

' “If there is a need, and it appears likely there 
wfl] be a need, then book form of emergency 
assistance wQl be provided,” the Senate Demo- 
cratic leader, George J, Mitchell of Maine, said 
l»t week. . 

-’•Hut," he added, “we have to keep dearly m 
amid that success csrfaflore of reforms is in the 
hands of the Soviet people, and there has to be a 
resolution of this before there can be any long- 
term, Jarep-scale aid" 

“ Even before Congress returns next weds 
from its summer recess, battle lines have begun 
to form over whether the relief should be mod- 
est or generous, and whether it should be fi- 
nanced out of funds previously allocated to 
defense. . 

'There’ll be attacks from the left and right, 
from those wbo say we should be spending the 
money for domestic needs and from those who 
say we can’t cut defease,” said Representative 
Lee H. Hamilton, Democrat of Indiana and a 


senior member of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. “My guess is weH find the money 
somewhere," he said. 

Underpinning the debate is the even more 
contentious question of whether a big drunk of 
the long-promised “peace dividend" should be 
used to help America’s former foe while domes- 
tic U.S. needs remain unmet 

Even if the answer to that question is yes, 
Democrats hope — and Republicans fear — 
that any breach of budget ceilings or use of an 
emergency danse to finance Soviet aid could 
help produce additional spending for domestic 
programs, either by cutting defense or adding 
to the deficit. Am early example could be expan- 
sion of unemployment benefits, which Resi- 
dent George Bush Nocked earlier this summer. 

A related issue is whether to tamper substan- 
tially with the budget agreement, which in- 
cludes separate caps on spending for defease, 
foreign aid and domestic programs. The agree- 
ment was worked out laboriously between the 
White House and Congress Iasi year. 

Senator Richard G. Lngar, Republican of 
Indiana, said that although the United States 
should be prepared to help the Soviets in an 
emergency. Congress should avoid the tempta- 
tion to break the budget deal, especially while 
the deficit is threatening to top $300 billion. 
Key members of the Seriate ana House budget 
committees — including Representative Lam 
E. Panctta, Democrat of California, who is 
chairman of the House panel, and Senator Pete 
V. Domenid of New Mexico, the ranking Re- 
publican on the Senate panel — have expressed 
similar views. 

But others, including Senators John C. Dan- 
forth, Republican erf Missouri, and BUI Brad- 
ley, Democrat of New Jersey, have suggested 


that the budget agreement may need to be 
overhauled to accommodate defense cutbacks. 

‘The budget agreement reached last year 
with such agony is obsolete,” Mr. Danforth 
said. “The destruction of Communist control in 
the Soviet Union obviously reduces the long- 
term military requirements of the UJ5.” 

Although the United States has granted the 
Soviets $2_5 bffhon in credits for purchase of 
American main, the approval of a modest 
amount of direct aid would be historic in light 
of the Cold War and lingering animosities. 


Comrades Forever 

Agencc France- Prase 

MOSCOW — Old habits die hard at 
the Soviet parliament, where legislators 
in the post-Communist era are still ad- 
dressng each other as Tavarishch, or 


Even President Mikhail S. Gorbachev, 
who gave up the Communist Party lead- 
ership Aug. 24 after the failed coop, has 
used the tenn when speaking ax the Con- 
gress of People’s Deputies, which has 
been in session since Monday. 

The 2,000 legislators burst out laugh- 
ing when a lawmaker from Central Aria 
opened a speech by saying, “Comrades,” 
before pausing in confusion — had he 
made a faux pas by using the tenn of 
address favored by Soviet Communists 
since Lenin's day? 


cow, men tike ihe former defense minister, 
Marshal Dmitri T. Yazov, who would ultimate- 
ly help lead the coup. 

“He came to power with the reactionaries 
riding high m Moscow, and with Azerbaijan in 
a stale of war with Armenia,” he said “To 
defend our territory, we depended on Yazov.” 

At the same time, Mr. Mutalibov slowly co- 
opted the (hemes of his anti-Communist rivals: 
restoring the crescent -and-star emblem of pre- 
Soviet Azerbaijan, removing Lenin monuments 
and renaming streets for local heroes, taking a 
hard line on Nagorno-Karabakh, and letting 
democracy roam, if on a short leash. 

Mrs. Yunusova, the Social Democratic lead- 
er, said that Mr. Mutatibov was so intent on a 
show of pluralism that when her party's candi- 
date had trouble gathering the 20.000 signa- 
tures to get on the presidential ballot. Commu- 
nist Patty leaders in (he provinces were 
assigned to make up the deficit. 

The coup set off a new scramble for political 
advantage here. 

Mr. Mutalibov, wbo was visiting Iran when 
the com was announced, remained silent at 
first. Then, on the mid-day Baku television 
news program on Aug. 21, when the coup was 
already collapsing, a statement issued is Mr. 
Mutalibov 1 ! name was read. It seemed to wel- 
come the coup, suggesting that it might help 
secure Azerbaijan's hold on Nagorno-Kara- 
bakh. 

Mr. GuBzade, the president's adviser, insist- 
ed that the statement was actually issued by the 


Cornmumsi Party’s second secretary, Viktor 
Polyanichko. who was regarded as Moscow’s 
chief envoy in the repubhe. Mr. Polyanichko, 
he promised, would be dismissed. 

In any case, ihe statement seems to have 
made liide impression on the public, as Mr. 
Mutalibov whirled into action. 

First, be assembled (he party leadership to 
announce that be was stepping down as general 
secretary and to caD a congress of Azerbaijani 
Co mmunis ts in arid- September, at which the 
party is to liquidate itself. 

Only with the failure of the coup makers, Mr. 
Guiizade said, could his boss afford to admit 
that be was “a genuine anti-Communist.'’ The 
aide confided that Mr. Mutalibov was also a 
“secret Muslim.” 

Next. Mr. Mutalibov mobilized his parlia- 
ment to abolish party cells in the republic’s 
government and indusny by decree; to nation- 
alize some of the party’s wealth, and to declare 
Azerbaijan independent. 

Presidential aides sad the party’s leaden 
would be evicted from the imposing pink-and- 
white marble high- rise where they still cohabit 
with Mr. Maialibov’s presidential office. 

Skeptical opposition leaders predict that the 
pany will re-emerge with a new name, with 
much of its property and power intact, and the 
resi transferred to Mr. Mulalibov’s government 
apparatus. 

A fringe benefit of upending the party, critics 
added, is that it gave Mr. Mutalibov a chance to 
rid himself of rivals, who must now cither jump 
into his lifeboat or sink from sight. 


Even among those who disparage the Com- 
munist Party, Mr. Mutalibov appears to ayoy 
substantial popularity, in part because no au- 
thoritative figure has arisen to challenge him. 

“It’s not that we love Mutalibov " said a 
Baku man named Atikh. “We are used to him." 

As for independence, it is a notion that 
almost every Azerbaijani endorses without be- 
ing able to say quite what it means. 

Some contend that an independent Azerbai- 
jan, using V/cstern money to help expand its oil 
wells is the Caspian Sea, can be transformed 
from a place of chronic gasoline shortages to a 
sort of small-scale Kuwait. 

But that rich future seems distant, especially 
as all the republic’s industry is tightly inienwed 
with the monopolies of other Soria republics. 

Moreover, Azerbaijan is stiH so totally de- 
pendent on the Soviet Army in the Nagorno- 
Karabakh dispute that one of Mr. Mutafibov’s 
first acts after declaring independence was to 
seek assurances from the new defense minister. 
Marshal Yevgeny L Shapo&tmikov, that the 
army would not pull out. 

By most accounts, Mr. Mutalibov pushed 
through independence to increase his leverage 
with Moscow as a new Soviet community co- 
alesces. 

“If he’s president of an independent state, no 
Gorbachev, no Yeltsin can legally touch him," 
said Dzbafarov Dzhovdet, a Baku correspon- 
dent for the Moscow-based Novosti press agen- 
cy, who is a Popular Front sympathizer. 
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EUROPE: 

Peace Force 

(Continued from Page 1) 
ence assume military responsibility 

it wasSusory to beSevc^^sich a 
large organization ever would agree 
to use fate in a crisis. 

[“Even if you assume that Mos- 
cow will no longer veto a CSCE 
intervention in an ethnic or sepa- 
ratist crisis,” a U.S. official said, 
“there is no Uf5. readiness to dilute 
Western power in a new body fo- 
cused on central Europe, which 
seems to be what this Goman sug- 
gestion aims at" 

{The Bush administration, he 
said, wanted to “stay with the plan 
for regular ministerial meetings 
and high-level dialogue" that were 
endorsed during U.S.-German 
talks in Washington in May about 
the conference’s role in new securi- 
ty arrangements for Europe.] 

A new crisis mechanism to deal 
with threats to peace from member 
states was set up In Jane, but its 
effectiveness has been bhmted by 
the principle that &Q security con- 
ference decisions require consen- 
sus. This enables any member stale 
to resist pressure from others sim- 
ply by exercising its veto. 

Conference diplomats have 
made several attempts — with little 
success— to medmte in Yugoslavia 
using the crisis mechanism since 
Croatia and Slovenia declared in- 
dependence on June 25. 

Mr. Genscfaer said that the mam 
Western institutions — the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, the 
European Community and the 
Council of Europe — had proved 
their vitality, but that there was 
also a need for broader structures 
that included the Soviet Union and 
Eastern Europe. 

At a special meeting of the secu- 
rity conference in Prague on 
Wednesday, delegates adopted a 
restitution urging an embargo on 
arms sales to Yugoslavia during the 
crisis and endorsed an EC plan for 
a peace conference to begin this 
weekend in the Netherlands. 

Ukrainian Uproar 1 
Over the Flag j 

Washington Post Service 

KIEV, U.S-SJC — The Ukraini- 
an president, Leonid M. Kravchuk, 
threatened to resign Wednesday, 
and protesters pounded ou the par- 
liament's locked doors after Com- 
munist deputies balked at raising 
the national flag atop the legisla- 
ture. 

Tim Communist legislators twice 
refused to vote cm a measure for 
raising the blue and yellow national 
flag and bringing down the red and 
blade republic flag, emblazoned 
with a hammer and sickle. Without 
Communist votes, parliament lost 
its quorum. 


EC Unblocks Funds for Soviets 

Whys Found to Assure Money Is Used to Reshape Market 


By Paul L. Montgomery 

New York Times Service 

BRUSSELS — Recognizing a 
basic shift in the Soviet power 
structure, the European Communi- 
ty announced approval Wednesday 
of the first $11.8 million install- 
ment of a long-delayed SI .062 Ni- 
hon technical assistance program 
for the Soviet Union. 

The assistance package, to be 
spent by the end of 1992, had been 
allocated by the 12-nation trade 
group in December but had been 
blocked thereafter, first in retalia- 
tion for central government repres- 
sion in the now-independent Baltic 
states, and then by jurisdictional 
disputes. The purpose of the tech- 
nical assistance program is to pre- 
pare the Soviet markets for change. 

Lenin Mnsemn’s Wares 
To Leave Red Square 

A genet Frawx-Pmxe 

MOSCOW — The contents of 
the Lenin Museum, located near 
Red Square in Moscow, w31 be 
moved to a new building in Octo- 
ber, the city’s authorities an- 
nounced Wednesday, ■ 

The city wants to retake control 
of the museum braiding, formerly 
the Duma, or City HaB. Mayra 
GavriflX. Popov md the a ty lead- 
ership plan to relocate the Lenin 
archives in the Revolution Museum 
in Pushkin Square, which will be 
renamed the Museum of the Rus- 
sian Revolutions. 


By negotiating largely with the 
individual states rather than the 
central authorities, the EC Com- 
mission, the executive body of the 
Community, found ways to assure 
that the money would go for 
change rather than the status qua 

Ihe initial grants will be spread 
through the states and are designed 
largely to setup structures to make 
sure that needy areas get the aid. 

For example, executives of 30 
large supermarket chains in Britain 
are to meet next week to try u> 
advise Soviet functionaries on the 
storage, distribution and marketing 
of perishable foods. 

The purpose of the technical as- 
sistance, the EC Commission said 
Wednesday, is to train people and 
provide capital so that the distribu- 
tion system can respond with speed 
and flexibility to crises. The Com- 
munity’s food aid is handled sepa- 
rately from technical assistance, 
with a separate budget, but a major 
concern for the winter is distribu- 
tion of emergency supplies. 

The EC is already distributing 
some emergency aid, primarily in- 
fant formula and xnedieme, but is 
contemplating a massive program 
fra the winter. The Community, 
winch pays large price supports to 
its farmers, has accumulated vast 
stores of beef, batter, lamb, grain, 
vegetable oil and otter foods. In 
grain, the EC already has 30 ndJh 
hon metric tons erf surplus in its 
warehouses and is accumulating 
more from tins year’s bumper har- 
vest 

Where possible, the EC is pro- 


viding credits for goods in Eastern 
Eurppe that will be sent to the 
Soviet Union and elsewhere as aid. 
That so-called triangular system 
gives hard currency to the East Eu- 
ropean economies while producing 
food where there are shortages. 

This week, for exanmle, the 
Community advanced $5.9 million 
to Hungary, which has had a big 
1991 harvest, so that Hungary can 
send 45,000 metric tons of wheat to 
Albania as part of an lid program. 
Previously, iteBChad sent 50,000 
metric tons of wheat from its own 
stores. 

Frans Andriessen of die Nether- 
lands, the European commissioner 
in charge of the East European aid 
program, said Albania’s need for 
food aid was critical He said Alba- 
nia was. per capita, the leading con- 
sumer of bread in Europe and 
would need at least 50,000 metric 
tons of wheat a month until the 
harvest this tune next year. 

KGB Agrees fo Halt 
Activities in Estonia 

A gen ce Franee-Prene 

MOSCOW — The bead of the 
KGB, Vadim V. Bakatin, signed an 
agreement Wednesday to bait 
KGB activities in Estonia, the Bait- 
fax news agency reported. 

Undo - the agreement, winch was 
signed with the Estonian prime 
minister, Edgar Savisaar, a com- 
missi on wiD present a plan for end- 
ing ihe activities of the state securi- 
ty agency on Sept 25. 
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SOVIET BREAKUP: Gorbachev hints at a shift toward Shevardnadze’s reform movement 


Gorbachev Weighing Presidential Run , Aide Says 


By David Remnick 

Washington Post Serricr 

MOSCOW — Mikhail S. Gorbachev will probably run for 
president early next year in open elections, according to his 
chief of staff, Grigori Revenko. 

Mr. Gorbachev also has confided to political allies that be 
intends to “move closer" to the new Democratic Reform 
Movement, beaded by his former foreign minister, Eduard 
A. Shervardnadze. 

The movement, dominated by liberals who left the Com- 
munist Party, will bold its founding congress late this month 
or in early October and could serve as a base for a presiden- 
tial run if it becomes a full-fledged political party. 

One or the movement’s organizers, Arkadi L Volsky, said 
that Mr. Gorbachev would probably not attend the congress, 
but would “send a telegram of congratulations” or some 
other sign of approval 

He added that Mr. Gorbachev would move closer to the 
movement “step by step.” 

Mr. Gorbachev’s current ratings in the polls are abysmal 
But if he wins the support of the Rusaan president, Boris N. 
Yeltsin, and other republican leaders, his chances could be 
enhanced considerably. 



Bui Mr. Yeltsin and his allies now speak of Mr. Gorba- 
chev in terms of trust and express the belief that he would 
help coordinate the new union structures. 

Half in admiration, half in sarcasm, a liberal deputy, 
Roald Z. Sagdayev, said: “I think Gorbachev believes be is 
the messiah and thinks he has to survive in Oder to deliver 
peace and happiness to this country.” 

Mr. Revenko said he believed that all IS republics eventu- 
aBy would ago anew economic union and that 9 or 10 would 
participate in a political alliance. 

A four-man team appointed by Mr. Gorbachev is world 
out an economic plan. With the republics' approval it 1 
form the basis of the new economic union. 

The plan, largely drafted by Grigori Yavlinsky, an econo- 
mist, features a common banking and financial system, a 
transfer to private property and afive-year plan to privatize 
industry, according to Mr. Volsky, who is a member of the 
committee. 

“We can't privatize in a moment's time,” Mr. Volsky said. 


“You have to consider that in Britain Margaret Thatcher 
needed eight years to take private about 11 percent of her 
economy. It’s not an easy problem.” 

Mr, Volsky added that Mr. Yavlinsky and the committee 
members planned to fly from republic to republic to work 
further on the plan and win their agreement. 

He said the foundation of a future economic onion would 
be die horizontal agreements negotiated between and among 
the various republics. 

Among the most difficult problems to resolve in a new 
economic union, he added, would concern the division of 
properties developed during the Soviet period, such as the 
machinery of the oil industry in Azerbaijan. 

Another liberal economist, Stanislav Shatalin, has been 
circulating an alternative draft for an Economic Common- 
wealth that is qrailar to Mr. Yavlinsky's plans, sources said. 

Mr. Shatalin and Mr. Yavlinsky were the principal au- 
thors of a radical economic program unveiled last year called 
the “500 Days." 

At Tust. Mr. Gorbachev accepted their plan, but then he 
rejected it under pressure from the forces that ended up 
helping engineer the military coup last month. 


Baker to Seek Soviet Nuclear Assurance 


By David Hoffman 

Washington Post Service 

WASHINGTON —Secretary of 
State James A Baker 3d said 
Wednesday he would go to Mos- 
cow next week for talks m which he 
will seek assurances from Soviet 
authorities about the safety of the 
union’s nuclear arsenal and will 
urge rapid adoption of a new eco- 
nomic effort. 

Mr. Baker, speaking at a press 
conference, said he also hoped to 
visit the Baltic states. He is also 
expected to make a swing 
the Middle East as well to 
preparations for a peace confer- 
ence this fall 

Mr. Baker said he would be dis- 


cussing with Soviet leaders “hu- 
manitarian needs for the winter,” 
and that the United States would 
be prepared to send food and other 
h umani tarian relief even if the So- 
viets have not completed work on a 
long-range economic plan. He did 
not offer details. 

Faring questions about U.S. pol- 
icy toward Moscow at a time when 
the republics and the central au- 
thorities are struggling to sort out 
new responsibilities, Mr. Baker laid 
out five principles that be said 
would govern the U.S. response in 
the near future. 

These principles are the follow- 




future of the Soviet Union is 


for Soviet peoples to determine 
without coercion or violence; all 
should respect existing borders, 
and any change erf borders should 
be made through peaceful means ; 
the United States supports democ- 
racy and the rule of law and em- 
phasizes the importance of elec- 
tions in “orderly” democratic 
change; the United States seeks the 
safeguarding of human rights; and 
the United States seeks “respect for 
international law and obligations.” 

The United States has received a 
number of private signals, as wdl 
as public statements, offering reas- 
surance from Moscow that nuclear 
weapons in the Soviet Union wonld 
be safe. 


“We do not want to see the trans- 
formation that's taking place in the 
Soviet Union either create or add 
to the problems of nuclear weapons 
proliferation,” Mr. Baker said. 

He said he thought that it would 
be “probably on balance best” if all 
Soviet nuclear weapons were under 
one central command authority. 

Mr. P»kw said the Bush admin- 
istration still believes that (be Eu- 
ropean conventional forces treaty 
and the Strategic Arms Reduction 
Treaty signed this year are still in 
the best interests of the United 
States and will push Congress for 
ratification, despite uncertainties 
over the shape of the Soviet Union 
and its military in the future. 


KGB: Agency Takes a Low Profile 


Soviet Notea 


(Continued from Page 1) 
thinks he should gp the Western 
way, with political appointees at 
the head of the agency. But what he 
meant, he should explain himself.'' 

Mr. Bakatin. as a political ap- 
pointee backed equally by Mr. 
Yeltsin and Mr. Gorbachev after 
the coup, made dear what he ex- 
pected immediately after taking 
over, in a letter Colonel Tsarevsaid 
was distributed to all KGB depart- 
ments on Aug. 26, the day the secu- 
rity and inte&igeoce agency’s gov- 
erning board was disbanded 

“He told the officers to work in 
the usual way. said the KGB was 
not going to defend any specific 
ideology any more, and that we 
were to guard our new democracy," 
Colonel Tsarev recounted. 

Mr. Bakatin also complied with a 
decree by Mr. Yeltsin taken during 
the coup that sealed the KGB's 
archives and transferred some -to 
stale control to ensure their preser- 
vation. But Colonel Tsarev said 
that these would most probably be 
historical files of people impris- 
oned in Stalin’s purges and prison 
camps and later rehabilitated, or 
the files of the KGB’s predecessor 
organizations, the Cheka (All-Rus- 
sian Extraordinary Commission 


Bank Considers 
Admitting Balts 

LONDON — The European 
Bank for Reconstruction and De- 
velop mem would have lo amend its 
statutes before it could admit the 
newly independent Baltic republics 
as members, a bank spokesman 
said on Wednesday. 

The bonk, set up this year to help 
promote economic change in East- 
ern Europe and the Soviet Union, 
said Tuesday that it would wel- 
come applications for membership 
from Estonia. Latvia and Lithuania 
once they were recognized by the 
international community. 

But the bank’s board of direc- 
tors. which met in London to con- 
sider the banks' strategy in the So- 
viet Union, agreed to continue to 
regard the other republics as part of 
the union. 


for Combating Counterrevolution 
and Sabotage) and OGPU (the 
Unified State Political Director- 
ate). The present-day KGB, the 
Committee of State Security, dates 
to 1954. 

“Some operational archives are 
not going to be opened — those on 
our foreign agents, for example,” 
Colonel Tsarev said. “Simple logic 
tells you we cannot disclose their 
names.” 

Mr. Bakatin told a CNN inter- 
viewer on Tuesday that “every citi- 
zen will have the right to get the 
information that he wants to get” 
But he added, “We wfll not open up 
our archives about our intelligence 
operations," adding “I don’t think 
we need another witchhunt.” 

A witchhunt is precisely whai 
happened in East Germany after 
the files of the State Security Minis- 
try in that country were forced 
open by a mob in late 1989. The 
fues were later sealed, as the KGB's 
were by order of Mr. Bakatin and 
President Yeltsin last month, but 
strategic leaks from time to time 
discredited such leading East Ger- 
man anti-Communist politicians as 
former Prime Minister Lothar de 
Maizifcre as secret police informers. 

Colonel Tsarev said that a com- 
mission or bureaucrats had been set 
up to deride how to dispose of the 
archives, which woe bring stored 
both in the headquarters and, as he 
pm it, “somewhere rise." 

What Mr. Yeltsin wants to hap- 
pen to what be called the “volumes 
and volumes and volumes of docu- 
ments” on himself is not dear, 
though he called for the abolition 
of the KGB’s 12tb Department, 
which he said had tapped the tele- 
phones of seven million people. 

One thing he has done is to insist 
on setting up a separate Russian 
state security service, beaded by 
Major General Viktor V. Ivanenko. 
Colonel Tsarev said it was now 
bring set up in KGB headquarters 
in Moscow, and that most of its 
operational staff would come from 
the KGB's professional ranks. 
Most other republics have long had 
their own KGB branches, but they 
were subordinate to the main head- 

S ers in Moscow'. Now. Colonel 
v said, they would all work 
together cooperatively. 

Mr. Yeltsin and Mr. Gorbachev 


■ Japanese newspapers reported Wednesday that several thousand 

Soviet Communist Party members and KGB officers had defected to 
northern China since the failed Soviet coup last month. According to 
the nationally circulated Nihon Keizai Shimbnn and Sankri Shim- 
bun, the Chinese Communist Party has derided in principle to 
provide asylum to the defectors but not to discuss the matter openly. 
The papers quoted unidentified sources in Tokyo familiar with 
China. (AP) 

■ The British Foreign Office minister of state, Douglas Hogg, who is 

visiting Vilnius, said he would consider proposals to resolve the 
problem of Lithuanian gold deposited in London decades ago. Mr. 
Hogg, the first British minister to visit the Baltics since the three 
republics were annexed to the Soviet Union in 1940, said upon 
arrival in the Lithuanian capital “We recognize there’s a problem 
and we want to discuss it.” Mr. Hogg will also visit Latvia and 
Estonia. (Reuters) 

■ Two U.S. c on gress m en plan to introduce a bill to give most- 

favored-nation trade status to Estonia, Lama and Lithuania. Rich- 
ard J. Durbin, Democrat of Illinois, said that since Washington had 
recognized the three, “we must now move beyond the question of 
political status and work to ensure sound economies in the Baltic 
nations.” The co-sponsor erf his effort is Steny H. Hoyer, Democrat 
of Maryland. (Reusers) 

■ Vandals dog up the coffin of Marshal Sergei F. Akhromeyev, the 
presidential military adviser who committed suicide after the failed 
coup, and stole the uniform in which he had been buried, a newspa- 
per reported Wednesday. Marshal Akhromeyev, who killed himself 
three days after the coup collapsed, has not been linked to the 
attempt to overthrow President MDrhaO S. Gorbachev. (AP) 

Mayor Gsrrnl K. PopoT of Moscow, warning of a winter of food 


shortages, on Wednesday welcomed an offer of technical and eco- 
nomic aid from Mayor Jacques Chirac of Paris. Mr. Chirac did not 
specify what kind of aid would be available or bow much, but said it 
would be part of a Paris-Moscow cooperation treaty that the two 


mayors agreed to sign in Paris in the near future. 


(AP) 


purged the highest ranks of the cen- 
tral organization, and Colonel 
Tsarev said that some other high- 
level staff officers had been re- 
placed or resigned, but that he did 
not know bow many. 

“People have been leaving the 
KGB for the past year or so in 
larger numbers than usual for vari- 
ous reasons." be said. “Some saw 
greater opportunities for them- 
selves in what we may call private 
business. Other younger people be- 
came disappointed with their 
choice of career. But Fm told there 
is still more than one applicant for 
every place in the KGB academy.” 

Conceding that his work of fly- 
ing to polish the organization’s im- 
age was now “back to square one,” 
Colonel Tsarev said he thought 
separatist republican leaders like 
Zviad K. Gamsakhurdia. the presi- 
dent of Georgia, would eventually 
stop blaming all their troubles on 


its alleged intrigues. “As people re- 
alize that it is no longer what it was 
— a huge umbrella organization for 
various security bodies — and it is 
trimmed down to its functions of 
intelligence, counterintelligence 
and combating the most serious 
state crimes, they will have a differ- 
ent attitude,” he said. 

In the meantime. Mr. Bakatin 
has agreed during the past two 
weeks to lift the remaining KGB 
objections to allowing the wife and 
family of Oleg A. Gordlevsky, a 
KGB defector, to join him in Eng- 
land, where the former spy lives in 
disguise outside London. 
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KIDS: 

The Crossover 

(Continued from Page 1) 
Ustinov, 17. a high-school student. 
“With ail the junk in our lives, all 
these downs trying to teD us what 
to wear, what to say. what to think, 
the muse is something pure. It’s 
ours. We weren’t about to let them 
take it away. The night the coup fell 
apart there was a huge concert 
called Rock Against Tanks and 
rock won.” 

It is a generation raised on Le- 
ninist prudery. During the Brezh- 
nev era, the. weekly magazine 
Ogonyok advised that “girls should 
learn self-respect, then there won’t 
be any need to pass a law prohibit- 
ing kissing and hugging on the 
streeL” 

It added: “A woman’s modesty 
increases the man’s sexual energy, 
but a lack of modesty repels men 
and bring? about total fiasco in 
their intimate relations.” 

The preposterous gap between 
propaganda and reality took a toll 
producing generations of cynics, 
zombies and, occasionally, rebels. 

“Most conformed out of lazi- 
ness, hopelessness," said Alex 
Kahn, a rock critic in his nrid-30s. 
“We were living in the most sophis- 
ticated dictatorship that has ever 
existed on this planet. The force of 
the propaganda was so strong that 
there could never be a revolution 
from below. 

“I knew all about Sakharov and 
the other dissidents, but they were 
a tiny island off by themselves. The 
system had permeated society at 
every level and everywhere.” 

He was referring to Andrei D. 
Sakharov, the physicist and Nobel 
Peace laureate. 

But the kids 10 and 15 years 
younger than Mr. Kahn have had 
an entirely different upbringing, 
with one foot in the old system and 
one in the new. Many of them were 
still students when younger history 
teachers started throning out the 
false textbooks. 

School principals no longer have 
lo be members of the Communist 
Party. The Young Communist 
League — the Komsomol — has all 
but collapsed as an all-powerful 
organization of ideological indoc- 
trination. Even membership in the 
Young Pioneers is no longer man- 
da tory. 

On the first day of the term this 
week at Moscow’s School L232, the 
6-year-old beginners did not hear 
the customary lecture i dli n g them 
that they should be grateful to the 
Communist Party for their wonder- 
ful educations and that children in 
capitalist countries have unhappy 
dmdboods. Instead, one ycxmg 
teacher read her triumphant poem 
on the fall of the coup and the 
victory of “democracy cm the barri- 
cades." 

Even the sexual instructions of 
the press are more in tync with the 
delayed sexual revolution. “We are 
proud of our Soviet breasts and 
asses and sexual acts, and exclaim 
joyfully, at the top of our hmgs. 
that we have oar own, home-grown 
erotica,” read a recent article in 
MegapoLis-Express. “But as for 
what all this is — we don't know, 
for we never had any instruction in 
this sort of culture.” 

The coon, an event that is fast 
becoming naif-myth, half-history, 
seemed to pose one idea about So- 
viet youth against its opposite. 

For years, people debated end- 
lessly about why so few young peo- 
ple were involved in politics. And 
then came the junta, and imagery 
reversed itself. Thousands of young 
people surrounded the Russian 
Parliament building and were in 
the forefront erf the resistance to 
the coup. 

Nevertheless, said Sergei Ba- 
luyev, 27, deputy editor of the Len- 
ingrad daily Smeua, “the truth is, 
even in the three days of the coup, 
kids were relatively passive. 

“O.FL tens of thousands came 
out here and maybe 200,000 in 
Moscow, but we are talking about 
cities with many millions. In 
Prague, there were millions of 
young kids on the streets. If the 
coup had been even more serious, 
more dangerous than it seemed at 
the time, there probably would 
have ban even less than there 
were." 
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Smoke Killed Most of the 25 Victims at U.S. Plant 

Lula Smith being helped after she learned her mother 
processing factory inHamlet, North Carolina. Most of the victims died of 
on Wednesday as the authorities tried to derermme how many 
makers said the company kept doors locked “so people coddn t steal them cfarctaos. 
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Yugoslav Army Splits Croatia 
In Battles Along Key Road 
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By Blaine Harden 

Washington Post Service 

OSUEK, Yugoslavia — By the end of the day 
Wednesday, with die new cease-fire just two days 
old, Croatia appeared to have suffered its worst 
defeat erf the war. 

Zagreb radio reported that the republic had 
been cut in half by attacks from Serbian guerrillas 
and Yugoslav Army forces. 

The Serbian irregulars, who are financed by the 
republic of Serbia and who fight in cooperation 
with the Serbian-dominated federal army, have 
now seized at least a quarter of Croatia. In vfllagp- 
to- village fighting, more than 300 people have been 
killed. 

The ethnic Serbian minority in Croatia, making 
up about 12 percent of its population of 4.5 mil- 
ium. wants to redraw the republic's borders, slicing 
off for itself territory that it claims is historically 
Serbian. 

Croatian forces reportedly had heavy casualties 
in a battle Wednesday near the town of Okucanl 
The main highway connecting the western and 
eastern parts of the republic was reported to be 
under the control of Sabi an forces. 

If the road remains cut, troops and equipment 
from Zagreb, the Croatian capital cannot be sent 
to eastern Croatia and to Osijek, which is the 
regional capitaL 

For the first time in the war, it appeared possible 
that the Serbs might be within reach of t aki ng 
eastern Croatia. 

Here in Osijek, rate day after peace was again 
proclaimed in Yugoslavia, a refrigerated meat 
truck delivered 12 bodies to the hospital. 

The dead, all of them lolled about noon Tuesday 
in air attacks from Yugoslav fighter jets, spent a 
long afternoon in the sun. Croatian hospital offi- 
cials said that their ambulances, coming under 
repeated attack by Serbian gunmen, had not been 
able to collect the bodies. So someone thought of 
the meat truck. 

On that same day of the new peace, a tank shell 
came through the living-room window of a fifth- 
floor apartment in downtown Osijek. At the time, 
Ivan Vujic. 39. an electrician, was sitting at a table 
with iris daughter, Ivana, 13. His wife, Branka, was 
standing dose by m the kitchen, buttering some 
bread. 

Because they wanted to listen to television news 
about the new cease-fire, which all six Yugoslav 
republics signed on Monday under the auspices of 


the European Community, they had ignored warn- 
ings from neighbors to hide in the basement. 

i.iifg many residents in this eastern Croatian city 
of 158.000, which has echoed for weeks to the 
sound of artillery in the suburbs, they may have 
been a bit inured to the dangers of shelling. 

Yet by any measure, the news they heard Tues- 
day morning was terrifying. The EC-brokered 
cease-fire was quickly turning into an occasion fot 
tire most intensive fighting of the war, which origi- 
nally broke out after this republic declared inde* j 
pendence from Yugoslavia on June 25. 

The sound of tank cannon and mortar shells, as 
wdl as frequent exchanges of small-arms fire, 
could again be beard again Wednesday night m 
Osijek. 

Serbian fighters had moved into positions less 
than five kuometer5 (three miles) from the dry 
center. They were protected there by Yugoslav 
Army tanks. - - 

Hus latest information, however, apparently 
had not reached the Vujic family, victim of what 
appeared to have been a potshot on a residential 
naghborhood. 

Mr. and Mrs. Vujic were both seriously wound- 
ed and remained in the intensive-care ward of the 
Qsiiek hospitaL 

The hospital itself, directly across the street 
from a large federal army barracks, came under 
attack on Tuesday and again Wednesday. - £ 

The angle of the billets as they cut through the ^ 
hospital ward made it appear as if they wjejj: 
coming from the second floor of the amty baqiW^| 
across the streeL 

No patiedts or nurses were hit by gunfir£3£ta- 
chief nurse, Arridca Jankovic, said that son&ntf 
who said he was from the army telephoned the 
hospital Tuesday to say that the army had begun 
shooting after it had come under attack from a 
machine-gun nest on the top floor of the neurologi- 
cal ward. 

The nurse insisted Wednesday on showing re- 
porters that there were oo machine-gun nests in 
her ward. 

Outside the apartment building where the Vujic 
family had been living, women were busy Wednes- 
day sweeping up broken glass and chunks of con- 
^ Crete. 

“Whenever we have a cease-fire and some seri- 
ous treaty is signed, we are being screwed the next 
day,” said SaJvica Radoffc, a neighbor who found 
the Vujic family after the attack. 
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RACE: De Klerk Plan Would Bar Any Majority Rule 
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(Contimed from Page I) 
aggressive competition among po- 
litical leaders and their parties to 
attain that position,” he said. 

He said he wanted to create a 
with “no rulers and subor- 
ttes” that would force the major 
parties into cooperation with each 
other. This woold be done, accord- 
ing to the National Party’s plan, by 
having a collective presidency con- 
sisting of the leaders of the three 
largest parties who would rotate as 
chairm an similar to the Swiss fed- 
eral system. As many as five might 
be included in the presidency if it 
took five parties to form a dear 
majority. 

The African National Congress 
castigated the proposal as one 
aimed at creating a weak executive 
and “an effective minority veto” to 
prevent “effective government by a 
mdority party.” 

While the draft constitutional 
plan still has to be approved by die 
National Party’s four provincial 
conferences, officials here said they 
did not anticipate any major 
changes and said it would serve as 


the government's initial bargaining 
positions in talks with the African 
National Congress and other black 
parties lata- this year. 

The president said he expected a 
lot of “toilsweat and wrestle” in 
the forthcoming negotiations but 
that be and the National Party were 
ready to start “now, tomorrow ” 
They are expected to gel under way 
late this year with the holding of an 
initial multiparty conference to dis- 
cuss how the constitutional talks 
should proceed. 

In his speech to the 1,200 Na- 
tional Party delegates, Mr. de 
Klerk called on all South Africans' 
to consider the power struggles un- 
do- way elsewhere in the worfd to- 
day because of the longtime domi- 
nation of one ruler and one party 
— an apparent reference to the 
Soviet Union and numerous Afri- 
can countries — warning blacks 
that “we can succeed only if we 
take the road of cooperation and of 

□ondomination.” 

The president took a tough line 
toward the ANC and many of its 
ideas for the transition period while 


a new constitution is ^ 

a ted. He said the ANC demand tof „ 
an interim government ruling by 
decree was unacceptable and- 
whatever transitional arrange-. ': 
meats were agreed to would haVe£> / 
be reconcilable with the current 
constitution. _ -- 

The National Party had no m^r „ 
date, or intention, to “hand o#ir 
completely power to the ANC 
anybody else" under a new court- y 
union. 'X 

The National Party’s constitti- • 
dona! draft also provides for a Par- V 
liament made up of two bouse* ~ 
each elected on a different basis: 
Members of the first house wozzTd 
be elected accenting to the system /■ 
of proportionally voting to assure. •• 
the participation of many parties, 

A ample majority would suffice to • * 
pass all legislation except for anV. 
changes in the constitution which _ 
would require a two thirds vote, j ? 

Seats in a smaller seooud house 
would be allocated to the various^ 
parties according to their strength- . 
in elections for nine regional legis- 
lative bodies. 


U.K.: Election Fever Rises as the Interest Rate Falls 


(Contiaaed from Page 1) 

Margaret Thatcher, won the last 
ballot, as they had also won two 
previous elections, in 1979 and 
1983. 

John Shepperd, an economist 
with City Merchant Bank in Lon- 
don. said the government’s deri- 
sion to cut the rate definitely raised 
the chances of an earlier election, 
“If an election is called in Novem- 
ber,” he said, “it will give the gov- 
ernment another chance to cut the 
base rate again before the poIL” 

High interest rates and high in- 
flation have been an especially dif- 
ficult political burden for the Con- 
servative Party, because they have 
hurt many of the young middle- 
class voters who have been at the 
heart of the party’s emerging ma- 
jority. 

In announcing the decision to 
drop interest rates, Treasury offi- 
cials said it was “appropriate” in 
view of a continuing decline in in- 
flation. Since last autumn, the rate 
of inflation in Britain has dropped 
from nearly 1 1 percent annually to 


5.5 percent, and it is expected to hit 
S percent when .August numbers 
are released later this month. 

Over the same period, interest 
rates in Britain, among the highest 
in Europe, have declined a foil 4 
points, from apeak of 14 J percent. 

Despite these grins, however, 
unemployment remains stubbornly 
high. Hie current rate is about 83 
percent, which means that more 
than 2 million are currently unem- 
ployed in Britain. Thai number has 
sown tty nearly one-third since 
Mr. Major took over from Mis. 
Thatcher last year. 

Rival political leaders in Britain 
were quids, to attribute the govern- 
ment’s derision to political motives 
and predict that the Conservatives 
were jockeying for what one politi- 
cal foe called a “cut-and-nur dec- 
tioo. 

Nefl Kinnock, the head of the 
Labor Party, said he believed the 
Conservatives wanted to call an 
election before Christmas in order 
“to try to avoid the continuing ef- 
fects of the rece ss ion." 

Alan Beith. a spokesman for die 


liberal Democrats, Britain’s other ■ 
principal opposition party, said ttys . 
derision to cut interest rates was .. 
the right thing to do. “But everyone % 
would have been much happier if r 
these decisions were taken by 4 
central bank and not by potitioant' 
planning the date of the next - 

al election,” be added. 

Meanwhile, bookmakers ire: 
proved the odds on a November < 
election. Ladbroke’s lowered the ' 
oddsonaNovemberballotfromS^- 
-to 6-to-4. Another bookmaker ; 
Wiliam Hill, also lowered d& - 
odds, from 5-u>-2 to S-to-4, and ; 
made the Conservatives 8rto-l 1 far ■ 
vorites. 

Robert M. Worcester, apo- 
Utical analyst and opinion poll tafc- ^ : 
er whose survey last weekend 
showed Conservatives in the; “ 

danicast doubt on an early l— . 

"there is dm g oing to be; 
election in November,” he.' 5 
dared. “They won't get a i 
enough window between then 
now to go for it, and they 
nothing to lose by waiting 
next March or April” 
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INTERNATIONAL RECRUITMENT 


unicef 

United Nations Children's Fund 

The United Nation's Children's Fund, with headquarters In New York and offices 
r du ghoul the world, seeks qualified candidates for the following position: 



REGIONAL ADVISER, EDUCATION 

Abidjan, Ivory Coast 

Inthe fields of basic education and literacy in West and Central Africa, the Regional 
Adviser provides technical leadership, management advice and programming support 
o facilitate the application of UNICEF policies and strategies. The position works closely 
wrln govemmentcounterparts, bilateral agencies and NGOs; extensive travel is required 
throughou t the region . 

Major responsibilities indude contrr buti ng to the developmen l of regional strategies and 
plans of action In education & literacy; assisting UNICEF country offices, governments 
W '^ 1 e< ^ L,c f ti° n programmes and project development; strengthening links 
between UNICEF regional and country-level activities; and maintaining programming 
network" with regional education duster and other headquarters offices. 
Qualifications; Post-graduate degree covering major issues of education in developing 
countries and education planning, wilh focus on programme development, project 
formulaljon and implementation. A minimum of TO years professional and grass roots 
experience, in more than one developing country; this should indude primary and non- 
■jH 13 e ° uca ^ on ' eaj fy childhood development, and the special educational needs of 
giris A women in developing countries. Advocacy, analytical and writing skills. Fluent 
English and French is required - knowledge of Spanish and Portuguese is an asset 

UNICEF as part of the United Nations common system, offers competitive international 
salaries, benefits and allowances. 

Please send detailed resume, in English, quoting reference VB-9T-05 VN 149 to; Re- 
cruitment & Staff Development Section, UNICEF, 3 United Nations Plaza, (H-5F), New 
Yorl^ NY 10017, USA. Fax (212) 326-7536. 

Qualified women are encouraged to apply. Applications for this position must be 
received by September 19. Acknowledgement will only be sent to short-listed candi- 
dates under serious consideration. 


UNICEF is a smoke-free environment 


BRUSSELS- DECEMBER I2THA 737H 1997 


At Euroiuwigebs Fosum*. EMUS 
introduces every year since 
1989. about 500 high potential 
young graduates and young 
professional! carefully selected 
across Europe, to central 
recruiters from leading 
multinational corporations. 

During two days, these 
recnriteis interview the invited 
candidates and present them 
with career opportunities in 
many different countries and 
sectors offering functions 
ranging from R & D to finance. 


For Eurouumgebs Focum* 91, EMDS will consider 
applications from men and women who will be 
graduating in 1 992 at the latest or who already have 
Rve years or less professional experience, and who have 
the fallowing prerequisites; 

■ university level quafificailbn in Business/Management, 
Social Sciences. Law. Engineering/Technology. 
Mathmaocs/lnformarics. Natural Sciences, or any 
related subject; 

■ fluency in at least three languages {including EngEiti|: 
> high academic performance; 

• outstanding intdectuai and interpersonal skills; 

■ leadership qualities; 

■ international exposure; 

■ international mobility. 


If you would iflce to receive detailed information on Eubosmiwcbb Fame 91 together with an 
application form, please send your name and address before September 25. 1991 to; 


^EMK 


EMDS hiTEJBMnoNAL EUkmmnxoek Foeuua 91. P.0. Boor 1. Sottenax 4, 1030 Baussas. Baauu. 


AUSTRIAN INDUSTRIES. 


DaimlerBenz 




© Lufthansa 

OffloW AVfln* 


COMMERZBANK 


. MSTOW WDUStWS : | VASWML « MUG ■ OUV . M TECWMOOH 1 ■ BMOXT1 BMC - BOTH ■ B9THSHUM • Htf-nP- 

.BPUWOa.»CHHKXlS.«rMUimiO« 1 -W.«IU.CO»MZH»«.C^l««N«.rWW£IMBn:(XBi.DaiB. 

• DEUTSCHE KSOSfNX • UCHCtOtSBOU I ■ DEUTSCHE BAM ■ OSCBMEB BANK ■ DU POUT DE NEMOtRS * HBIKB.* WFAIGE COPTS ■ 

. lUFINMCW ■ iKXMEr t COMMIT . umiOBELUOWT . PWUH ■ IMtffOO ■ BBSS WK OWOMIKW ■ VOUSmeBI « WBTU< 


Nous fabriquons des produits medicaux, vcndus dans le raonde entier, 
qui represenient unc technique curative de points. Nous cherchons 
des COLLABORAlTURSanrCES) DE HALT NIVEAU, 
donl les responsabOitSs pourront evoluer. 

Age 30-40 ans 

Fonnatioo saperieure srientifique oq cnanneraale. 

Disoonitnlile pour an on deux deplacements & Yttrangpr de qnelques jours chaque mois aim de 
prendre enrelais le reseau rdationnd cree par le PDG avec mfakrins a grossisies Grangers depuis le 
Japoo jusqu'aux USA a bien entendu I’Earope (prinripalement rAllemagne) pour passer du stade 
PME a une taflle d’entreprise plus adapts: & i’accroissement des besoins a des possibilites. 
L’angte on raBetnand denra Sire parfaitement maftrise. 

Lieu de Travail : Proche banHeue uord de Paris. 

Adrcsser lettre de motivation + CV + photo + saJai/e actud L* 

Mr. Pkwadd, BALT, 10. rue Croix Vigneron, 9SW0 MONTMORENCY. 


f-F.S REPRESENTATIVE 

.lting SteriKzcrtion and Diagnostic Products 
n American based Medical Company. 

ve travelling required. Successful app^would Ibe 
in England. Fiance w Germany cmd should have 
►nee in selling direct to Hospitals, Health Aulhonhes 

mgknowledge of English. French and German would 
Table. Salary by negotiation 

iy Box N* 777, Tb® Intoniati^HwaW Tribune, 

63. Long Acre. T mAnn. WG2E 9JH. UJL 


JOBS IN EUROPE 

v.'a;!eble now. Whv wait for 1992? Ney. 
agazine called JOBS IN pUPOR- ^ 
opean jobs galore at ail levels. Sul/»l 
for less than 6p a bay. 

Defsiiti ? rorv>: Dopf 1HT. 

.•VC R K c CR C = PU 9 ■- I CAT s O N 3 
TD. it SuEENSGARDsNS, LONDON V.-2 SAA 

•i.i 071-402 3236 or 071-723 7111. 


.st 


Heral bca^» tribune 

.Mil IH - — 

'Tfu Official Intemattanal MnHa Tan ner 
i* pttastd ta iMmwu/ that application* an tun' acttpttd for 

EUROMANAGERS L'91 

CAREER OPPORTUNITIES IN EUROPE 


EXECUTIVES 

AVAILABLE 


IP MEDIA PLANNER =1 

seeks employment 
with agency or onctentsfcfe through- 
out Europe, US or Hong Kong. B- 

ajhnri education and Mlvuonc at- 
paience Hjeaa US & GtomanylL 
BOnsal (Endfeh/GemaoL inti A- 
erts; used, ttfflng to travel 
„ tease repi/ to QixZS&M, 
^tWxlridhsti: 15^ GbOD Ftathfutt 1, Germai^'. ilj 



THE WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 

has a vacancy with its Global Program on AIDS 
ai ih Headquarters in Geneva for the post of 

CHIEF, OFFICE OR INTERVENTION 
DEVELOPMENT AND SUPPORT 

Duties: The incumbent is responsible for the planning and management of the resources and 
activities of the Office and leads the staff in reviewing and evaluating the state of the art 
regarding priority interventions, indentifying priority reseorch questions, initiating intervention 
and social-behavioural research studies, assisting in the implementation of program interven- 
tions and finally recommending proven intervention and evaluation instruments for general use 
by National AIDS Programs. 

Quatifkalioitt required: Medical degree plus advanced training in infectious diseases, 
epidemiology, social sciences or equivalent. Wide ranging knowledge of current public health 
and AIDS strategies and interventions, particularly in developing countries. Demonstrated skill in 
designing and putting into operation public health programs or strategies pereferably in the 
area of AIDS and in undertaking related research. Proven ability to lead high-level professional 
teams and orient their efforts towards predetermined objectives. Ability to present technical 
arguments dearly and convinangly. Extensive experience in designing, implementing and 
evaluating public health programs of which at least five years should be in communicable 
disease control and preferably at least three years in HIV/ AIDS prevention. Several years' 
experience undertaking field-based research in developing countries; experience in supervising 
teams of professional personnel in disease prevention and control programs. Excellent 
knowledge of English and a very good working knowledge of French. 

A detailed curriculum vitae with photograph should reach the following office within three 
weeks of publication of this advertisement quoting reference ■'MPR/GPA/1DS" and the name of 
this journal: 

Personnel Officer 
World Health Organization 
Avenue Appia 

1211 Geneva 27 r Switzerland 

Applications from women are encouraged 
Only candidates under serious consideration will be contacted. 
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working 


Researcher 

-Asia 

Pakistan, Bangladesh 
£18,182 p.a. 

U.N. 

Representative 
- Geneva 

£18,182 p.a. 

Cost of Living Allowance 
£2,750 p.a. 

Housing Allowance 
SWF1 4,400 p.a. 


amnesty 

international 



human rights 


Amnesty International needs a Researcher based in London to 
investigate human rights violations m several countries in South Asia, m 
particular Pakistan and Bangladesh. You will document cases, prepare 
reports, advise on and initiate actions by Amnesty International, 
particularly in relation to prisoners of conscience, trial procedures, 
treatment of prisoners and toe death penalty. 

You must have proven research and writing skins, impartiality, sound 
political judgement, the aridity to work in and be responsible for the work 
of a team, with specialist knowledge of the above countries. Good 
English is essential and relevant South Asian languages are highly 
desirable, as is a knowledge of relevant political and legal systems. 
Please quote Reh RD31. 

Amnesty International needs a representative to work in its two-person 
office at toe United Nations (UN) in Geneva. S/he represents toe 
organisation at toe UN, dealing with individual country issues and the 
development and use of international human rights standards and 
machinery. She recommends policy initiatives, and drafts reports and 
campaign material as appropriate. 

The UN representative must have a good knowledge of worfd politics, 
good political judgement, experience of dealing with the UN and sound 
analytical skiUs. S/he must have experience of representation, 
preferably for an activist membership organization and at a government 
level. S/he must develop an in-depth knowledge ol Amnesty Inter- 
national's mandate and concerns and be able to prioritise a wide range 
of issues with minima/ supervision. S/he must be able to communicate 
with people from a wide variety at cultural backgrounds. S/he must be 
able to work under pressure, sometimes outside normal working hours, 
and be willing to travef. Candidates must have a high standard of 
wntiervspoken Engfish and good knowledge of French. A working 
knowledge of Spanish or Arabic is desirable. Please quote Ref; RD2& 


For further information anrf on applicoticn form, pleose contact Pcrscnne. 
Ctiice. Amnesty IntsmationaS, international Secretariat. 1 Easton Street. 
London '.VC1X3DJ. United Kingdom. Tel: (071) 337 3805 [2Vr.t answer phone). 
Please quote appropriate reference number. Closing date: 31 October 1991. 


THE WORLD IS 
0LR AUDIENCE 

As une ol the entertainment industry's most rreognbed names. 
Warner Bros, continues to expand its leadership in the slotul 
marketplace. To support our success, we now seek a dynamic, 
si ralesicaUv -oriented marketing professional. 

V.P. of International Theatrical 
Advertising & Publicity 

The high caliber candidate we select will have a central role in 
developing international marketing strategy. This candidate will 
act as a conduit lo all Warner Bros, international distributing 
branch offices lor the execution ol mailt cling plans. Responsibilities 
intrude establishing, monitoring and approving budgets kir each 
release in all lemlafics and providing guidelines hr usr ol 
creatiw advertising and publicity materials as well as media 
campaigns. 

Qualified candidates musl possess 5- 10 years of advertising: 
marketing experience prelerahly in thu international arena, a 
strong media background, budgetary experience and J track 
record demonstrating the ability to deal with all levels ol 
managi-tnrnl. Prevtuus experience in the entertainment industry 
is prelerTwJ. 

This position, based at Warner Bros. Studios in Southern California, 
offers varied and camples challenges os well as significant 
personal and professional rewards. Tor confidential consideration, 
please lorward resume ten Warner Bros, Alin; Human Resources 
Dept.. Bov 20. 4000 Wamcr Bhrd.. Burbank, CA 915Z2. COE. 





Controller 

SPI Pharmaceuticals. Inc., a rapidly growing subsidiary of ICN 
Pharmaceuticals. Inc., is seeking a Conlroller for Us newly 
formed company, ICN - Galenika. The position is based in the 
Headquarters office of ICN - Galenika in Belgrade, 

Yugoslavia, and reports to the Vice President of Finance. 

Candidate must have: 

* Bachelor's degree in Business or related field - 
prefer an MBA 

* Fluency in English and Serbo-Croatian 

■ Experience with a United States Big *6* Accounting firm 

* Five years 1 control experience in industry, preferably in 
the Pharmaceuticals or Consumer goods sector 

* Strong working knowledge and experience with GAAP 
and Yugoslavian Accounting Procedures 

Please apply in writing, enclosing a detailed curriculum vita. 
Application should be addressed lo: Lot D. Raasch, ICN Phar- 
maceuticals, Inc., 3300 Hyland Ave^ Costa Mesa, CA 92626. 
Fax (714) 668-3900. 



(CN PHARMACEUTICALS, INC. 


Senior Marketing Executive 

OIL INDUSTRY 


£Neg.+Full Benefits 


This full service Energy Company operates throughout the 
world and has developed extensive trading relationships 
within the USSR. Acting as a refiner and shipper ol" energy 
products, it is primarily involved in the Crude Oil . Oil 
Products, Petrochemical and other bulk commodity 
markets. Following the fundamental changes now taking 
place within the Soviet economy, rhis organisation is 
committed to expanding and strengthening its 
representation in rhe Soviet Market through the 
appointment of a Senior Marketing Executive. 

Based in either Moscow or London, the position will 
require extensive travel with a primary' function of 
providing marketing support to the trading teams. 

This will include maintaining existing relationships with 
State organisations, developing new relationships 
particularly with the various republics, governmental 
agencies, joint venture organisations and the emerging 
‘private’ sector. Additionally you will be responsible for 
co-ordinating the marketing activities of the various 
trading teams across the fufi product range. 

A Member of the Bk> infield Group of Companies 


Candidates will have substantial oil industry marketing 
and refining experience, ideally gained within a major Oil 
Company or International Trading Company. They will 
possess a proven track record in the marketing of Crude 
Oil and Oil Products, preferably with an exposure io 
petrochemicals, plastics, natural gas and liquids. Fluency 
in English and Russian, together with a solid experience of 
dealing with Soviet organisations will be prerequisite, 
whilst knowledge of a European Language would be 
advantageous in order to meet the continuing challenge 
this role will present. 

For further information, please telephone or rente in strictest 
confidence, enclosing full career details, to Alex Steele , Firth 
Ross Martin Associates. Search and Selection Consultants, 
Bell Court House , II Blomficld Street, London EC2M 1A V’. 
Telephone 071-628 2441. Fax 071-382 9417. 




FIRTH ROSS MARTIN ASSOCIATES LTD. 


YOU SAW THIS AD. 


So did nearly half 
a million potential an 
collectors worldwide. 


Shouldn’t you too 
advertise in rhe 


INTERNATIONAL 
HERALD TRIBUNE? 


r mmusx i reopfflT teii 

Female German aftw, w, agency. exoBm 
oganetag ohStyand experience in nunw- 
merit. Knra&sn/Mfttaing stufe iMA), 

□ years aeaxhe position abroad (Public 
Aframei /training oil Joumaksts). Engfish. 
Francb fluent seeks new ctefatge. 

_ , , ffenw replr Bn 2879. LH.T. 
FrMridts*. lb.D-6000 Frankfort 'Main. 


STESA t staff : 590 persons, billing : 136 million Saudi 
Rials l. a Saudi Arabian company, subsidiary of 
THOMSON, is specialized in the sale, operation and 
maintenance of professional electronic equipment, 
especially for the stmviffance and protection of sites As 
part if our new dcivhpmeiit. uv seek lo reinforce on r staff 
and propose l to 2 year contracts for ■ 


ELECTRONIC TECHNICIANS 

On our site in Saudi Arabia, you will maintain clean >nic 
cquipmeni such as video surveillance, high frequency 
fences or jnrxiesji computer. 

College degree and at least 2 years experience in .« similar 
position required. 

Expairiaiiun fringe benefits (company car. housing, cfci 
Send your application (letter and aimculum viuet ht Mr*, uzn 
MA>Y - THOMSON/STESA - SO rue Jean-Pienv Timhuud - 
>72-i 00 Gxubevoie - France. 



THOMSON 


PEOPLE TODAY SHAPING TOMORROW 


Place Your Classified Ad Quickly and Easily in the 
INTERNATIONAL HERALD TRIBUNE 


HEAD OFFICE 

Prate: (For [ Jura fed only}: 
Td.: (1)46 37 9385. 

Tx., 613595. 

46 37 93 70. 


EUROPE 

Andorra: ToL 28264. 

Frac 38564. 
Amrardran: 

TeL 6730757. 
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Stockholm: 
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NORTH AMHUCA 
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Tests of Soviet Survival 


Can the Soviet Union survive? Its politi- 
ca! leaders are straining to consiraa a new 
P°uncal association of independent repub- 
lies. Great constitutional and human rights 
issues are at stake as delegates to a national 
congress pass on how to reshape their coun- 
try. But the ultimate answer to survival will 
be economic: whether what one leader calls 
the “corpse" of the Soviet economic system 
can be brought to life. 

.Yes, political issues are paramount and 
will ultimately be settled on political 
grounds. And yes, the republics may even- 
tually control their own economic affairs. 

But if their economies are to survive, 
the new constitution will have to embrace 
economic cooperation. 

At the moment, the United States is 
frightened by economic output that is slip- 
ping by less than 2 percent; by present 
estimates, the Soviet economy this year will 
plunge by a sickening 20 percent. 

The Soviet republics have been inter- 
twined for more than seven decades. Given 
the critical economic circumstances, it would 
be suicidal for them suddenly to go it alone. 

There are three tests of economic surviv- 
al- They do not require one political format 
or another, which leaves negotiators plenty 
of room for maneuver. But whatever politi- 
cal plan the Soviet congress adopts, the 
three tests will be unrdeniing. 

Free flow of goods. Under Communist 
control, production has become highly con- 
centrated, with thousands of products sup- 
plied by a angle enterprise; This invites 
trade wars — as republics withhold supplies 
of natural resources or manufactured goods 
in an attempt to take advantage of neigh- 
boring republics. Before long, internal trade 
would collapse, punishing everyone. 

What is needed is an absolute ban on 
internal tariffs, quotas or any other impedi- 
ment to free flow of goods and services 
among regions. No such impediments pre- 
vail within the United Slates: nor will they 
exist after 1992 within the European Com- 


munity. Free trade will prove even more 
important to the Soviet republics; they rdy 
on each other more than California depends 
upon Virginia or France upon Greece. 

Tight currency controls. Sentiments in the 
Baltics and other separatist republics prob- 
ably rule out a single currency controlled 
from Moscow. Instead, the breakaway re- 
publics will issue their own currencies. That 
would make monetary control difficult but 
manageable, under a system of convertible 
currencies. These would exchange freely 
with each other and with key international 
currencies at stable, predictable rates. 

Convertible currencies permit exporters 
and importers to write contracts without 
undue worry. They also assure foreign in- 
vestors, who can count on taking back 
profits in a usable currency. But such sta- 
bility requires each republic to hold to 
a tight regime of noninfladonary growth 
of its money supply. 

Protection of private contracts. Foreign 
investors and domestic savers alike must be 
protected against arbitrary confiscation of 
assets. That requires enforceable Laws gov- 
erning authority at the union and republic 
levels. Independence alone will not elimi- 
nate present bureaucratic nightmares. In- 
deed, new lines of authority could make 
these uncertainties worse. 

These are the three essential economic 
conditions; there are more that would be 
desirable. Soviet citizens would be best 
served if they were free to migrate internally 
in search of good jobs and better living 
conditions. And the new central authority 
needs ironclad taxing authority to pay for 
national functions like defense, foreign pol- 
icy and the environment. 

But above all the three core tests have to 
be met. Unless Soviet society can do so, 
there is no convincing basis for the West to 
provide financial assistance. 

And in any case, unless they cooperate, 
the republics will not survive. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Advice to the Peacemakers 


Working fast, the European Community 
already has its observers in Croatia to mon- 
itor Monday’s much- violated cease-fire. It 
is convening a peace conference this week- 
end. The peacemakers understand that the 
longer the killing continues, the harder it 
will be to slop. They also understand that 
the warfare between Serbia and Croatia is 
likely to set a precedent for other ethnic 
feuds. A failure by Europe's governments to 
end the shooting in Yugoslavia would have 
ugly implications elsewhere. 

Serbia's president, Slobodan Milosevic, 
sullenly signed the Monday truce, but the 
level of gunfire dropped only slightly in 
response. As usual each side shouts that the 
other is responsible. Mr. Milosevic, a Com- 
munist in the old style, has resorted to the 
most inflamma tory kind of nationalistic 
appeals to save hims elf and his regime from 
reform. The army, dominated by Serbs, has 
reacted with enthusiasm. 

But the Croats share some of the blame for 
the bloodshed. The immediate cause is the 
fate of the ethnic Serbs who live within 
Croatia's borders, and as the Croatian gov- 
ernment moved toward secession it did noth- 
ing to allay their fears of a future as a 
vulnerable minority in a hostile state. There 
was too much talk of old scores to be settled. 

The peace conference needs to be guided 


by two principles. Tbe first is that borders 
are not to be changed by force. The current 
fighting is an attempt by die Serbs to bite 
out of a future Croatia the areas with the 
largest Serbian populations and to create 
fails accomplis from which the bargaining 
will begin. But no revision of borders can 
create homogeneous populations there. It is 
inhabited by a rich mixture of Croats, 
Serbs, Hungarians and Muslims. 

That leads to the second principle. 
An enforceable code of human rights needs 
to be tiie mandatory prerequisite for inter- 
national recognition of Croatia or any oth- 
er new state. As long as minorities fear 
majorities, in a land where they have plen- 
ty of historical reason to fear them, it is 
foolish to expect peace. 

Those rules will serve Europe wefl in deal- 
ing with other candidates for independence, 
in other regions of Yugoslavia, in Soviet 
Georgia or Moldavia or anywhere else. This 
is a part of the world in which the excesses of 
ethnic nationalism have caused incalculable 
suffering The main job of the European 
Community’s peace conference is to make it 
absolutely dear that governments seeking 
recognition and access to rich Western mar- 
kets are going to have to play by rules that 
protect minorities. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


A Battler, Not a Brat 


A lot more people have played a game of 
tennis recently than have butted helmets 
with a National Football League linebacker 
— especially among 39-year-olds. That may 
account for the intense fellow-feeling with 
which millions of normally passive specta- 
tors have involved themselves in Jimmy Con- 
nors's exertions in the UJS. Open in New 
York. People know from experience, not 
from being told by a sponswriter, how diffi- 
cult it is to hit a tennis ball hard and straight, 
inches above tbe nei shot after shot 

But of course there was more to it than 
that Jimmy Connors's second impossible 
comeback within the space of a week — 
achieved on his 39th birthday against an 
opponent IS years his junior — took as long 
as a Wagner opera and contained enough 
drama to justify every minute of it. It was the 
story of someone who is dearly beaten but 
who succeeds, through sheer strength of will 
in undoing that unfortunate reality. 

The drama was written, cast, produced 
and directed by Jimmy Connors, with the 
purpose not of entertaining but of provid- 
ing the author with a means of winning 
against all odds, indnding age, infirmity 
and evil umpires. “Get your ... out of the 
chair , you bum," Mr. Connors exploded at 


an official who had just made a crucial call 
against him. “Tm playing my bun off at 39 
years old and you’re doing that." 

After his second such outburst, in the 
fifth set, the self-inflamed hero emerged 
from a 5-2 deficit and proceeded like an 
avenging Schwarzenegger to win all but one 
of the remaining games, clinching victory in 
an agonizing tie-breaker. 

It is unpleasant to be the one in the path 
of such hurricane-force resolve. That was 
made dear whenever the television camera 
turned to the face of the unfortunate um- 
pire, his jaws working silently as Mr. Con- 
nors upbraided him. or of opponent Aaron 
Krickstein on the court and to father in the 
stands, two lonely figures in a howling 
crowd of 20,000 that was being masterfully 
orchestrated by Mr. Connors, Indeed, car- 
ryings-on such as Mr. Connors's might be 
land have been) widely denounced as boor- 
ish. But in the fading hour of his match on 
Monday, Jimmy Connors was not some 
tennis brat exercising his ego against au- 
thority; he was a dog-tired man of 39 railing 
against defeat. There are tunes when a little 
loutishness is to be tolerated from those 
who push back the inevitable for us. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


Other Comment 


Baltics: No Longer Captive 

What happened to the Baltic states 
through the deadly connivance of Hitler 
and Stalin has finally been reversed. With 
the granting of U.S. diplomatic recognition, 
the independence of Lithuania, Latvia and 
Estonia is now “inexorable," in the words 
of President George Bush. 

Political freedom, however, is not identi- 
cal to economic freedom. After 51 years of 
foreign occupation, Lithuania. Latvia and 


Estonia are so lightly tied to an interlocking 
Soviet production system designed to pro- 
mote unity among 100 different national- 
ities that any turn westward wOl necessarily 
be painful mid protracted. 

The United Slates, having for years kept 
alive tbe hope for Baltic independence 
through ritualistic “Captive Nation Days." 
should follow up diplomatic ties with mean- 
ingful economic assistance. Lithuania. Lat- 
via and Estonia deserve nothing less. 

— The Baltimore Sun. 
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OPINION 


Too Prudent for Once, Bush Should Reconsider Yeltsin 


W ASHINGTON — President George 
Bush's prudent nature and imaeir for 
highly personalized diplomacy have served him 
well in the foreign policy chall enges that have 
transformed the world. But pushed too far. 
those strengths become weaknesses in ^«raling 
with tbe second Russian Revolution. 

Instead of enunciating bow the United States 
and its Western partners will respond if the 
former Soviet Union entrenches democratic in- 
stitutions and a free- market economy based on 

E e property, tbe president repeats like a 
the truism that the Soviet people must 
decide their future themselves. 

His aides inspired stories in The Washington 
Post and The New York Times over the week- 
end recounting the president's continuing faith 
in Mikhail Gorbachev and his con tin thug dis- 
trust of the president of Russia, Boris Yeltsin. 

“Yeltsin is basically power hungry," one 
Bush adviser told The Times (IHT, Sept. 2). 
“He has no program of his own, but is simply a 
master at achieving power." Another said: 
“Yeltsin is an intensely political person. He 
has an instinct for what plays, for what seems 
to appeal to people." 

These aides sound like Democrats describing 
George Bush. Pan of the reason U.S. policy is 
lagging behind the rush of events is Mr. Bush's 


By Jim Hoagland 

desire not to risk bis stratospheric popularity 
ratings by getting too dose to the soli volatile 
straggle for power in Moscow. 

The president's derision to wait until the dust 
settles suits his domestic political needs. The 
Democrats, painfully aware that they cannot 
compete with Mr. Bush in 1992 on foreign affairs 
and national security issues, seek to make a 
virtue out of weakness by accusing him of devot- 
ing too much attention and too many resources 
to foreign affairs while neglecting America. 

This desperate and misguided campaign 
theme merely reinforces Mr. Bush's inclination 
to resist serious discussion of major Western 
economic and political engagement m detennin- 
ing the outcome of the new Kasdan Revolution. 
Is making Mr. Bush more cautious really the 
greatest contribution tbe Democratic Party can 
make to the much needed national discourse cm 
tbe remaking of the world? 

Mr. Bush for his pan should put behind him 
the overly personal reactions to Mr. Gorbachev 
and to Mr. Yeltsin that seem to guide his policy 
reactions to the upheaval in Moscow. 

Instead of focusing cm Mr. Gorbachcv’sj 
help in Easton Europe and the Gulf, Mr. . 


rity adv 

“Onl 


needs to consider the Soviet president’s present 

Bush ni^ropm into^^ctivc the two unsat- 
isfactory encounters with Mr. Yeltsin that turned 
thepreadem and bis men against the Russian. 

Three weeks before the coup, l asked Mr. 
Ye ltsin 's chief of staff . G ennadi' Rnrh nlk 

about the first disastrous encounter in Wash- 
ington in 1989, when Mr. Yeltsin responded to 
the first (and only) question of Brent Scowcroft 
with a rambling 75-minute monologue that 
seems to have soured Mr. Bush’s national secu- 
' adviser on Mi. Yeltsin forever. 

i that first visit to Washington, Yeltsin was 
seen as a country bumpkin," Mr. Burbulis ac- 
knowledged. “But wc sec him in a different way. 
He is a politician with a great capacity far seu- . 
renewal and an abiEty to adjust and to grow. In 
this different Russia and different situation, 
Americans wOl ... come to see ins dedriveness 
and political openness in a new light" 

Events have made a prophet of Mr. Btubulis. a 
tough-minded, articulate administrator whom 
you would want by your side if you were about to 
take on the KGB and tbe Red Army. 

Bat the description of tbe Ydtan-Bush meet- 
ing in Moscow by Mr. Yeltsin’s aides and 
others establishes mat Mr. Yeltsin for the sec- 
ond time let pass a chance to deliver a specific 


and dear message to the president. Hi* scans* 
shoe style left Mn Bush still questioning Mr. 
Yeltsin's motives and abilities. 

Mr. Yeltsin's growth escapes the White House. 
The other dement the president and he men 
seem to miss is that Mr. Yeltsin has surrounded 
h i n retf wi ih strong, competent advisers and as- 
sistants and seems to listen closely to them to 
compensate For his acknowledged shortcoming^- 

Mr. Yeltsin’S men also stand for policies that 
the Bush administration endorses. When asked 
how a Yeltsin foreign policy would di ffer fro m 
Mir. Gorbachev’s, tor Russian foreign minister. 
Andrei Kozyrev, said in early August that Mr. 
Yeltsin would move much more rapidly on urn- 
lateral Soviet mditaiy cuts than Mr. Gorbachev 
would, and would inzmeduudy stop military and 
economic aid to Cuba and Afghanistan. _ . 

“Washington cannot stick with a policy of 
wing what is happening in Moscow as the 
result of there bring one good leader and one 
bad leader," Mr. Kozyrev said, “Yeltsin, who 
started with little imemational experience, is 
turning m nw^hing very valuable. . . . aswegp 
along. That is, bow not to deal with an Ameri- 
can president." 

This is a learning curve that Mr- Bush should 
push forward, over his personal misgivings. 

77m? Washington Past. 


'Disintegration’ or Not, 
Russia Will Dominate 

By Stephen F. Cohen 

RJNCETON, New Jersey — longtime Communists — or yester- 
day’s Communists — whose motives 


IT Carried away by the failed Coup 
against President Mikhail Gorbachev 
and its turbulent afte rmath , man y 
commentators are issuing sweeping 
and highly dubious conclusions 
about the “former Soviet system." 

Though some of these conclusions 
may one day turnout to be valid, they 
are based more on today’s euphoria 
than on Soviet realities. 

First, and above all are we really 
witnessing the complete disintegra- 
tion of the Soviet Union? 

Yes. 10 of the 15 republics have 
formally proclaimed independence. 
But that is only part of the story. 

An ethnic T tnwiam in niiniiiM em- 
pire. czarist and later Communist, 
has existed for centuries. 

Much of the separatisms! illusion 
was generated even before the coup 
by the Russ an Republic's own pre- 
posterous claim of independence 
from the so-called center. 

In reality it was apolitical charade 
used by Boris Yeltsin, the republic's 
president: Russia has always been the 
“center” of the empire and the union 
and the real question is its relations 
with the other republics. 

Even if the six republics — includ- 
ing the three ah but independent Bal- 
tic republics — that refused to sign a 
new union treaty before the coup 
remained adamant, which seems un- 
likely, the Soviet Union will be di- 
minished by barely 8 percent oS its 
territory, population and resources. 

Meanwhile, secessionist factors in 
tbe larger republics seem less compel- 
ling than pro-union ones. - 

These include almost total eco- 
nomic interdependence, fear of other 
republics more than of Russia, de- 
fense needs beyond their indmdoal 
means, mixed ethnic marriages and 
historical tradition. 

It is hard to imagine, for eranqile; 
the two other Slav republics, the 
Ukraine and Byelorussia, as stales 
apart from Russia or that Moscow 
would actually let them go. 

Moreover, most national indepen- 
dence resolutions were adopted by 
republic parliaments dominated by 


have less to do with separation than 
with protecting their official power 
and property. 

Most of these resolutions are actual- 
ly ploys for renegotiating union rela- 
tionships, not steps toward disunion. 

Indeed, on Monday, 10 republics 
agreed to preserve the onion’s “com- 
mon economic space.” 

Second, the argument that popular 
resistance demonstrated an ascendant 
democratic society is, alas, based less 
mi evidence than wishful supposition. 
At most, a few hundred thousand peo- 
ple actively resisted the coup, mainly 
m the most liberal dries. Russia's oth- 
er 150 milli on c iti ze ns seem to have 
been passive or calculating. 

A democratic Russian journalist 
has always cautioned against expect- 
ing rapid democratization: “People 
cannot jump out of their dons, or 
nations out of their history." 

At best, a barricade now inns 
through the nation’s political soul 

Nor is a transition to democracy 
abetted by tbe country's traumatic 
economic problems ana e thnic strife 
or its lack of a system of constitution- 
al government and political parties. 

Democratic forces do now have 
their best chance in Russian history. 
But as a palhfindmg minority, those 
forces most be both scrupulously 
democratic and united. Here too the 
first agns woe not encouraging. 

After defying the tanks, Boris Yelt- 
sin and his pro-democracy associates 
began issuing decrees that exceeded 
thor legal prerogatives, confiscating 
property, invading the homes of par- 
liamentary deputies and suppressing 
an association of far-right writers. 

Their hectoring ctf Mikhail Gorba- 
chev after his return from captivity 
also demonstrated an inability to dis- 
tinguish between the friends and foes 
of democracy. 

Without Mr. Gorbachev’s leader- 
ship since 1985 there would have 
been no popularly elected President 
Yeltsin to symbolize resistance, no 
Russian parliament to give him ref- 
uge and support, few if any anti-coup 
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protesters in the streets and little mD- 
rtaiy or KGB hesitation about using 
thor overwhelming firepower. 

Perhaps an the pro-democracy vio- 
lations ft democratic behavior were 
merely first impulses. But first im- 
pulses often reveal a lot 

Can we rd least accept a third 
prevailing conclusion: that Soviet 
communism is dead? ■ ■ 

’ Tbe party is discredited and sus- 
pended^ but communism has taken 
various forms and nuMnrng* rfafing 
its 74 years in power. 

The party’s institutionalized role in 
the state machine of economic ad- 
ministration is over, but mflHons of 
its longtime members remain func- 
tionaries in the nationwide minis- 
tries, which still control more than 90 
percent of the economy. 

Indeed, many former party offi- 
cials and large segments of the 15 
nrilliaa members will form the back- 
bones of new parties. 

Like Mr. Gorbachev and Mr. Yelt- 
sin, most of the prominent 
the political scene today are 


on 


msts or very recent ex-Coaummrsts. 
They are diverse politicians, but they 
too cannot jump out of their skins. 

Even more important, for most So- 
viet citizens, communism really 
meant a crtdle-to-grave welfare state. 
Opinion polls tdl us that popular 
demands for those social guarantees 
remain widespread. Some effective 
movement, probably dominated by 

rrimwmnia l f nnJimwnlriirt ^ wifi 

emerge in response to them. 

Finally, should we really assume 
the coup's aftermath has swept away 
the obstacles to a market economy? 

The mam obstacle was not a lack 
of pro-market intentions in high po- 
litical aides. Tbe real problem was 
bow to cany oat such reforms. 

State bureaucraci e s could not be 
trusted or farced to do so. And dc- 
centraHzatian of economic control 
will not etiminatc the problem; it wffl 
only ritift it from Moscow ministries 
to their republic branches. 

The only solution was empowering 
citizens to create a market economy 
from below, which Mikhail Gorba- 


chev tried to da But in a country 
where many opposed such policies, 
change could only be slow and aganx&- 
ing. Here, the coup (hanged nothing. 

Three days in August, however 
dramatic, did not produce “another 
country,” as is being wistfully 
claimed from Moscow to Washing- 
ton. The long, upinfi straggle fra de- 
mocracy anamarkets, began by Mr. 

Gorbachev, will go on. 

‘ But if marry Soviet citizens are 
wounded economically along the 
way, the old order will again strike 
back, next time in ways that will 
make the bungled coop look like- a 
rained-out softball game. 

And if the United Staley really 
cares, it will suspend judgment and 
rush instead with essential food and 
medical supplies to ease the pain. 


The writer, director cf Russian Stud- 
ies at Princeton University, is annititor 
of "Voices of Gasapst: Interviews With 
Goriachev's Reformers." He contribut- 
ed this view to The New York Times. 


Picking a Future President: Are the Conventions Really Necessary? 1 


W ASHINGTON — Let us sup- 
pose, fra just a moment. Let us 
suppose that die Republicans, recog- 
nizing the divisions m their ranks on 
the abortion issue, ask tbe delegates to 
the 1992 presidential nominating con- 
vention to write a plank that satirizes 
not only President George Bush but 
the thousands of other Republican 
candidates, of varying views, who win 
have to run on ttaai platform next year. 

That is ridiculous, you say. The 
White House already has signaled it 
wants no floor debate on abortion at 
tbe Houston convention. So there 
will be none. 

Well then, suppose that stale 
Democratic parties around the coun- 
try, recognizing the weakness of tbe 
early field of presidential aspirants, 
elect favorite-son or unpledged dele- 
gates to their party’s 1992 couven- 


By David S. Broder 


two. in hopes a stranger opponent 
for Mr. Bush mi ght be “drafted" in 
Madison Square Garden next July. 

A pipe dream, you say. Tbe prima- 
ries will, of course, pick the normneeL 

The rm pbnrihTKty rtf those scenari- 
os tdls you all you need to know about 
the dedme of that aoce-vital Ameri- 
can institution, the presidential nomi- 
nating convention. Time was when 
delegates to rinse conventions actual- 
ly picked the candidates far tbe White 
House and wrote die platforms an 
which they ran. But now. cynics say, 
tbe conventions have become nothing 
more than die world’s longest and 
most brains political commercials, 
four nights of prime-time propaganda. 

Byron Sharer, the Oxford scholar 
of American politics, thinks the con- 


ventions’ days are numbered. He ex- 
pects them first to be compressed 
into weekend events by ever-stingier 
allotments of television time, and 
dum to be eliminated in favor of a 
national presidential p rima r y. 

That is not implausible. Toe Dem- 
ocratic national ch a irman , Ranald 
Brown, toyed seriously with the 
weekend convention format fra next 
r. And the rash of slates to tbe 
end of the primary calendar' 
brings us closer to a national primary 
with each passing election. 

Would anything of value be lost if 
the ccmventKUQ were to disappear? 
Tbe answer, even from pessimists like 
Mr. Shafer, is yes. Even if the conven- 
tions simply ratify the vcrcfict of die 
primaries, be said, they still serve as a 


re markab ly compact and convenient 
stage on which to examine die inter- 
play of forces among party and ideo- 
logical activists, the press and tbe pub- 
lic — “a metaphor fra an increasingly 
fluid politics ... cf fragmented codi- 
tioos, focused on sending messages 
... rather than preparing to govern." 

Mr. Shafer’s comments, made in a 
panel discussion at last weekend's 
convention in Washington of the 
American Political Science Associa- 
tion, were echoed by A. James Rorii- 
ley of the Brookings Institution. Mr. 


. ~a -m r -r » __ factious. And the candidate's accep- 

. . . And Must Everyone Really Vote? tarn rncmeat^his camraignfa^ 

J J was for George Bush in 1988. 


W ASHINGTON — In 1963. 

President John F. Kennedy ap- 
xrinted a commission to suggest re- 
bnns to increase voter turnout. Sev- 
enteen of its 18 recommendations to 
make voting easier were fnDy or par- 
tially adopted. Since then, turnout 
has declined steadily. 

Now. in another exercise in miss- 
ing the pomi reformers are trying to 
pass legislation, a “motor voter" biH 
to require stares to ease, still further, 
voter registration. States would be 
required 10 register to rate anyone 
' dying for or renewing a driver’s 
license. Or to mail registration forms 
requiring neither notarization nor 
other formal witness. Or to have reg- 
istration available at all offices that 
provide public assistance, unemploy- 
ment compensation or related ser- 
vices. and state-funded programs to 
the disabled, and to designate some 
oilier registration agencies, which 

may include libraries, schools, fish- 
ing. hunting and marriage license bu- 
reaus. revenue offices rad some pri- 
vate sector locations. 

Well now. 

Most states are currently running 
deficits and raising taxes. Another 
unded mandate from Washington 
will require still more cuts in educa- 
tion, health and other programs. 

In 27 states it is possible to choose 
to register through motor vriiide bu- 
reaus. In seven of the 10 states that 
have made that possible since 1972, 


By George F. Will 

voter turnout has declined. What has 
increased is voter fraud. 

In 1960, about 64 pe r cent of those 
eligible to vote did so. In 1988, 502 
p erc ent voted. So almost as many 
eligible voters stayed home as voted 
for George Bush. In 1990 just 33 
percent voted in House elections. 

However, the decline in voting 
coincided with reduced inqxdizncDls 
to voting — such as poll taxes, litera- 
cy tests, burdensome registration and 
residency requirements. Voting has 
declined as the electorate has become 
more educated and affluent, as gov- 
ernment has become more expensive 
and bossy, and as politics has become 
more television-centered. 

But what exactly is the “problem”? 
Tbe infrequent act of voting is less 
significant as a sign of a person’s civic 
virtue than is constant thoughtful- 
ness about civic life. Turnout is high- 
est among the attentive. And if mud 
registration burdens ore sufficient to 
defeat a person's inclination to vote, 
those burdens probably are filtering 
out the unmotivated, who are apt to 
be the uninformed. 

In roost presidential elections, the 
outcome in most states is known by 
election eve. Therefore many voters 
lack a motive powerful enough to 
propel them throngl 
weather to a polling pi 


Low political eoogy can be a conse- 
quence of consensus about basks. 
When society is not river by deep ftm- 
danmtal fissures, nonv otin g may be 
passive consent, showing contentment. 

Many potential voters abstain be- 
cause doctoral outcomes do not deter- 
mine the shape of their tries — winch 
is as it should be: In a good society, 
politics is peripheral to hamriness. 

Yon want high turnouts? Try 86.2, 
83.5 and 88.8 percent. Those were the 
rates in throe elections in Germany, 
1932-33. when elections were literally 
matters of life and death. Today hap- 
py, wefl-govemed Switzerland has* 
turnouts lower than America's. 

If reformers really beDeve voting is a 
duty, they should have 11 k courage of 
that conviction: Let thorn try to legis- 
late penalties fra not voting as in 
Australia and Belgium. Or they could 
try noncoerriw approaches. 

Tbe Democratic Party could try 
no minating pr es idential candidates 

who do not drive so many Democrat- 
ic voters to apathy. Both parties 
could argue about serious ideas. 
Finally, reform- minded legislators 
could make more elections interest- 
ing by oiacting limits an the number 
of terms that legislators, congressio- 
nal and state, can serve. 

Alas, tins inducement, to voter par- 
ticipation will sot come soon. Spoo- 
son of the new bOl are hot to ratwigo- 
rate democracy, but not that hoL 

Waridngtcn Post Writers Group. 


convention in 1948 — the last time 
tbe Republicans took more than one 
ballot to rack a nominee. Democrats 
have not nad a multi-ballot conven- 
tion since 1952. But Mr. 
argued that convention rales 
platform battles (when allowed) stifi 
measure the strength of intraparty 
factions. And the candidate's accep- 
tance: 

tarn moment of his campaign, as it 
was for George Bush in 
Interestingly, it was the younger 
1 scientists on the pand — 
: Denise Baer of tbe University of 
Akron — who were most eager to 
examine the functions the conven- 
tions still serve. Ms. Baer and other 


young scholars are trying to organize 
a largo-scale, cooperative research ef- 
fort at the 1 992 conventions, focusing 
on candidate organizations, staradcf 
egations, interest groups and^tbdr 
mieracrion with the press. • :t 

While Ms. Baer and her friends 
reject Mr. Shafer’s gloomy forecast of 
the convention’s early demise, I have 
the impression that their recent dis- 
covery of the incredible “high” of 
even a supposedly baring national 
convention, makes them ail the more 
eager to capture that evanescent 
quality before it disappears! 

But realistically, conventions will 
not survive if the only people who 
really cherish them are political sci- 
entists, political reporters, political 
activists and political junkies. 

The conventions were a byproduct 
of the rise of the party system in the 
19th century, a way of democratizing 
tbe choice of nominees. But parties 



maneuvering^ of interest groups. To 
imagine that die political conventions 
will long endure in an era when the 
parties are disdained by the public 
requires Peter Pan-like faith. 

The Washington Past 


IN OUR PAGES; 100, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 


1891: FatRatExodns 

PARIS — Among the comic inci- 
dents of the sewer flooding last 
Thursday [Sept. 3] was an irruption 
of large fat rats from the sewers on 
the boulevard des Capndnes. They 
rushed along the pavements, seeking 
to bide in the shops or enter private 
houses, while shopkeepers and con- 
cierges armed with brooms and sticks 
pursued them with framed energy. 
On the me de Size s number of these 
rodents invaded a chalet, to ti« great 
alarm of the old lady in charge, who 
stood on a chair mid grouted “an 
seoours” until she was hoarse. 

1916: A Truce in Greece 

LONDON — The situation in 
Greece has been amplified by the 
unqualified acceptance of the En- 
tente demands formulated in die 
Franco-Britirii Note handed over to 
the Hd&mc government. The Greek 
government accepts aU the demands 
made, namely: control of the posts, 


telegraphs and wireless; the banish- 
ment from the ki ngd om of enemy 
agents of corruption and espi onage 
and the adoption of measures against 
Greek subjects guQiy of complicity. 
In Aihens the political situation -is 

a sat isfactory solution. 


parties agree to give their sop- 

port to the Zafciis Cabinet. 

1941: Arms for Poles 

WASHINGTON — [From our New 
York edition:] President Roosevelt, 
to dramatize the Administrations 
Pdicy of extending aid “to all who 
resist aggression." announced today 
[Sqjt. 4] that American arms would 
be supplied under the tend-lease act 
to Polish troops training in (Sanada 
fra action overseas. The Polish gov- 
anmeni is now in exile in London. 
Roosevelt and, “This action demS 
strates our intention to rive mnfi^ioi 

Pm* people to re-establish 
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OPINION 


Kerman and the Gardeners; 
History Finally Catches Up 


P 


By William Pfaff 

P AKIS ■ — At a time when the Bush 
L ‘ adnniiistraiion and Western leaden 
we arguing about the character of Boris 
YMism and the other reform figures 
in what used to be the Soviet 




westerner of Ulster Presbyterian origins, 
Mr. Kissinger believed in action and 
spectacle: war, Chris tmas bombings, in- 
vasions (of Cambodia), dramatic secret/ 
unsecret diplomacy (die China opening, 
SS^SSSSSS!^ T 10 the Paris \fietnamnegotiari<nis7S^ 

*** cokmdsX all with 

LJSJ3 R an *wj^ apse °^- l ^ e plenty of publicity. None erf it came to 

S anything useful; mdeed, ever since; the 

r ■ , ^jnan was the charge (Taf- United States has been engaged in undo- 

S?-i?5 ““®" embassy m 1946 agtom!o[ of 

those years. But it pleased at the time. 
Mr. Kenoan, meanwhile, was out of 
"■■■ favor with both Democrats and Republi- 
cans, as weQ as with the dominant de- 
mmis in die foragn policy establishment, 
and left (he Foreign Service in I9S3 to 
write on the history of Soviet-American 
relations at the Institute for Advanced 
Studies. He was unenthusiastically called 

contain- turned to private life after two years. 

He was scorned as a “theologian,” in 
the policy community jargon of the 
Kennedy and Johnson years, when he 
objected to America’s course in Viet- 
nam. In the 1970s and ’80s. the neocon- 
servatives attacked him for advocating 
“mere containment.” 

But it was Mr. Kerman who was right 
all along — small consolation though that 
may have been during the years in which 
he reared that his beloved United States 
was wasting itself in sdf-indulgence and 
illusions about Russia's rmHuncy and the 
irreversibility of totalitarianism. 

He had had that the West would only 
“win" the Cold War by remaining faith- 
ful to its best self, ana that totamarian- 
ism was not only reversible but was 
indeed “not a national phenomenon.” 
He never lost faith in the capacity of the 
Russian people to reawaken to that ca- 
pacity for greatness (heir civilization 
bad demonstrated in the pasL 
Of co mmunism , he said: "There can be 
no genuine stability in any system which 
is rased on evil and weakness in man’s 
nature — which attempts to live by man’s 
degradation, feeding nke a vulture on his 
anxieties, his capacity fen hatred, his sus- 
ceptibility to error, and his vulnerability 
to psychological manipulation.” 

He added: “The day must come — 
soon or late, and whether by gradual 
process or otherwise — when that terrible 
system of power which has set a great 
people’s progress back far decades arid 
has lain like a shadow over the aspira- 
tions of afl ci vilization will be distinguish- 
able no longer as a living reality, but only 
as something surviving partly in recorded 
history and partly in the sediment of 
cons tr uct i ve, organic change which every 
great human upheaval, however unhappy 
its other manifestations, manag es to ac- 
post on the shelf of time.’* 

He was right. In this, bis 87th year, be 
has the right to reflect, as few men can, 
that history has justified him 
International Herald Tribune. 

Los Angefesjimes Syndicate. 


who wrote the “long tdegram” that gal- 
TOoized U.S. resistance to the Soviet post- 

$e never lost faUhin the 

popadty of the Russian 
people for greatness. 


meat,” punned by Washington during 
the four and a half decades that followed. 
, — In 1951. he wrote tbe foil owing in the 
fluanerty Foreign Affaire: “When Soviet 

S is run its course, or when its 
ties and spirit begin to change 
ltimate outcome could be of one 
Jor the other), let us not hover nervously 
•over the people who come after, applving 
litmus papers daily to their political com- 
plexions to find out whether they answer 
•to our concept of ‘democratic’ 
t “Give then time: let than be Rus- 
jsians; let them work out their internal 
problems in their own manner. The ways 
•by which people advance towards dignity 
{and enlightenment in government are 
, things that constitute the deepest and 
fmost intimate processes of national life 
■Their is nothing less understandable to 
[foreigners, nothing in which foreign in- 
fluence can do less good." 

■ That remains sound advice. It reflects, 
{however, a policy outlook that has always 
[met with difficulties in tbe United States 
[because it renounces activism and cotm- 
«sek patience. Mr. Kerman was in tremble 
{with the US. political dass all his profes- 
, aortal life because he was, as he said, a 
.“gardener” in the fields of international 
! relations, rather than a “mechanic" 

\ He believed in the need to plant, culti- 
‘vate, weed — wait, in the relations of 
•stales and tbe political development of 
'nations. “Mechanics” believe m action 
land intervention, in order to fix, build, 
rreconsliuct — and if needed, to destroy. 

! 'The U.S. temper has always been me- 
chanical. It is a nation of tmkerers, fixers, 
.cheers, with Utile interest in what Henry 
IgMd called tbe “bunk" of history, nation- 
’al character, national culture. Americans 
want goals, programs and action. 
,*Henry Kissinger was .much more to 
the American taste th»n George Ken- 
pan. even though Mr. Kissinger was the 
European-born Harvard theorist with a 
German accent (and a thoroughly 
American thirst for celebrity), while Mr. 
Kerman was a shy and introverted Mid- 



Coping With the 'Post- Totalitarian Blues ’ 
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The Gangof Eight 


W ashington — Those of us 
who grew up in Hungary in the 
1950s and ’60s on the margins of Com- 
munist society and — following our fa- 
thers' footsteps — dissented in the 1970s 
and ’80s all knew that the ultimate hu- 
man dream was democracy. We also 
were convinced that there were powers 
in ibis world that would honor our en- 
deavors. even though our fathers, after 
tbe abortive uprising of 1956, were still 
in prison and we ourselves soon fell 
under long-term police surveillance. 

We were convinced that moral virtues 
grew out of opposition to totalitarianism 
and would be necessarily rewarded in 
some afLerlife: the dream of an afterlife 
that will come only after communism 
ceased to exist 

This expectation, and tbe neurosis that 
follows our disappointment that our ex- 
pectation did not come true, is not un- 
common. Tizvetan Todorov, tbe Bulgari- 
an structuralist, called it “post- 
totalitarian depression,” a disease related 
to “post-Holocanst depression." 

Mr. Todorov suggested that Holo- 
caust survivors experienced a feeling of 
letdown after the camps were liberated. 
They went home seeking some load of a 
compensation: the love, understanding 
and compassion of a better world In- 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Hre Yugoslav Reality 

After the collapse of the Communist 
empire in Europe in 1989, there was a 
great vacuum of leadership in Yugosla- 
via. Each republic elected local politi- 
cians who unfortunately had no other 
platform except nationalism. 

There is probably nothing wrong with 
nationalism as long as it is Kmifari to Self- 
respecL Unfortunately, what has hap- 
pened in Yugoslavia is that provincial 
leaders advocated Nazism instead of na- 
tionalism. The difference between nation- 
alism and Nazism is that a nationalist 
claims that his nation is great — which is 
all ri gh t, a Nazi ttiaims that his nation is 
the greatest- Tbe amount of hate bang 
spread by politicians in Serbia, Croatia 
and Slovenia is irrational and obscene. 

To illustrate the megalomaniac am- 
bitions of the politicians of the various 
republics in Yugoslavia, it is significant 
to point out that even the leaders of 
Croatia and Slovenia do not want to 
form a federation together. They all 
want their tribes to be independent, 
have their own presidents, prime minis- 
ters, ambassadors. I disagree with these 
leaders and accuse them of bate-mon- 
gering, unnecessar y death and causing 
economic suffering in order to aggran- 
dize their own political careers. 

IVAN V. JACOBSON. 

New York. 

Regarding “Yugoslavia Needs a 
Breather, Whatever Comes Later” ( Opin- 
ion. Aug. 6) by Ante Markmic : 

The reality in Yugoslavia is as unde- 
clared war-of.ihe Serbs against other 
Yugoslav-nationdities^The Serbs, who 


control (not unlike the Sunnis in Iraq) 
the wdl-armed “People's" Army of Yu- 
goslavia, started then war several years 
ago against Albanians in Kosova Now, 
it is the turn of tbe Croats. 

No wonder anyone with any hope of 
doing so tries to secede: 

The overblown federal bureaucracy 
with Prime Minister Markovic at its 
head and the Yugoslav military-indus- 
trial establishment have no interest in 
any negotiated change of the status quo 
that would decrease ibeir power. Their 
very livelihood depends on a centralized 
Yugoslavia. And Serbia will never agree 
to other republics or provinces escaping 
its grip, as long as it is sure of winning 
the war. Indeed, “involvement of foreign 
factors" is the only hope left for most 
people in Yugoslavia. 

CRTOMIR ZUTaNCIC. 

Meyrin, Switzerland. 

Palestinian Representation 

On Aug. 29 you printed a letter from 
Jean de la Carrifcre criticizing Israel for 
refusing to accept a Palestine Liberation 
Organization delegation to the proposed 
Middle East peace conference. He 
wrote, “Tbe Palestinians consider that tbe 
PLO and its chairman, Yasser Arafat, 
it them." Which Palestinians? 
has never been an election on the 
West Bank nor in Gaza to determine who 
represents the Palestinians there. 

Furthermore, any and all who have 
attempted to oppose the PLO there or lo 
adopt a more moderate approach have 
been effectively silenced. Palestinians 
should not have their representatives 
forced on them, nor should they be com- 


pelled to accept Mr. Arafat and Ins 
henchmen, who have not lived on the 
West Bank or in Gaza for years. 

JULIA B. SZONDY. 

Bleiswijk, Netherlands. 

Leadership or Spite? 

Charles D. Gray (Letters. Aug. 27) 
says correctly that it is a wonderful 
thing when right- thinkin g governments 
use their leverage to bring oppressive 
rulers into line. But it is hard to see 
what that has to do with Washington's 
policy toward Vietnam. 

The U.S. government obviously has 
no sense of the moral leadership advo- 
cated by Mr. Gray. Over the years — in 
B Salvador, Zaire, Iraq, China and oth- 
er countries —it has supplied economic 
aid, mOitaiy hardware i™ political sup- 
port to prop up rulers who could out- 
suppress the crusty old Stalinists 
of Hanoi any day. 

There is a much better word than 
“leadership” to describe the American 
trade embargo against Vietnam. That 
word is “spite." 

J. R. W. MILLER 
Geneva. 

Marx and Plato 

Marx's base philosophical conclu- 
sions were not much worse than those of 
Plata Unfortunately, Marx's theoretical 
Utopias were put into practice, while 
Plato’s “Republic," luckuy for human- 
ity. was never put to tbe test 

MICHEL BEN AWE. 

Brttigny. France. 


By Eniko Bollobas 

w 

stead, they found that people turned 
away from them, not really wanting to 
be in the company of “these somber 
witnesses to human dishonor." 

Throughout our revolutions. Western 
democracies were with us and gave full 
support. Did their encouragement make 
us expect something else? And what is it 
that we were expecting? Compensation, 
reward? And why? Has anyone actually 

MEANWHILE 

made these promises? Is it anyone's fault 
that the promises we only thought bad 
been made are not being fulfilled? 

At Budapest University. Mark 
Twain’s “The Mysterious Stranger” was 
part of our curriculum. One of the most 
puzzling writings of Twain, it takes 
place in medieval Austria. It is about a 
“graceful young man,” Philip Traum, 
making friends with three boys by amus- 
ing than in the most enchanting ways. 
He hears what other people only think 
and makes it come uue. He brines day 
animals and human figures to lire, and 
be changes the course of events. 

His powers seem unlimited, yet be does 
not want to do good. He gives and takes 
a»av life easily. He amply crushes the 
human figures or allows the boys’ friends 
to die. He says he cannot do wrong since 
he is not subject to human conditions. 

“I can measure and understand your 
human weaknesses, for I hare studied 
them; but ! have none of them." be says. 
“Harmlessly indifferent." he can only 
lore his own kind, his equals — but, alas, 
there are none of those. 

During the year Philip Traum stays 
with his three adolescent friends, be 
seems to teach them everything about this 
world and the world to come. But when 
the time comes for him to depart, the 
boys are convinced that their goodbye is 
temporary, because they are bound to 
meet in that other world they learned so 
much about from Philip Traum. 
Laughing at their credulousness, be 
‘There is 


says. 


no other . . . Life itself 


in only a vision, a dream . . . Nothing 
exists.” The boys are shaken. They feel 
promises were broken. 

In applying (his allegory to Eastern 
Europe, did western democracies ever 
promise to “reward” freedom-fighters, 
dissidents and democracy-builders? 
Should they have done so in ways other 
than ways they did — by bong there, 
encouraging and later participating in 
the rebuilding of our societies? 

I am not so sure. Only as long as they 
are adolescent do nations need to live 
with the conviction of a future im- 
proved by tbe rewarding benefactor: 
the promise of promises. Straight talk, 
confrontation with reality and partici- 
pation have greater rewards. They help 
adolescents grow up. 

As East European nations grow up. 
they are leaving all the paraphernalia of 
adolescence b ehin d: anti- totalitarian 
demonstrations. East German refugees 
quaffing Champagne near bales of roiled 
barbed wire, tom-down walls, street riots. 


coups, scrap heaps of Lenin statues and 
tanks festooned with flowers. 

But where else did we ever see any 
Soviet leader protected and shielded not 
only by bullet-proof vests but by hun- 
dreds of thousands of aroused citizens? 
Who but an adolescent nation would 
dare to weave human cordons against 
tanks? Only the adolescent is that irre- 
asibly daring — Budapest in 1956, 
.^uein 196S, Moscow in 1991. 

But this time, everything was differ- 
ent. CNN seems to have achieved what 
the United Nations failed to do in 1956 
and 1968. Events punctured the graceful 
surface and the power game. 

True, tbe rep on is characterized by 
greater complexity than ever. As Soviet 
leaders try to keep up with the fails ac« 
complis created by the republics, major 
powers of the world are trying to keep 
pace with those smaller countries that 
have proved ready to live up to their 
political and ethical ideals. Oddly 
enough, it was Denmark. Hungary. Nor- 
way and Finland that took the first steps 
toward recognizing Baltic independence. 

Hungary, this linguistically insular 
country, has distant relatives in Estonia, 
but that was not what motivated the 
democratic Hungarian leadership. It was 
not the distinct relatives, but the "kindred 
spirits.” It was the recognition that the 
world con no longer try to walk the fine 
line between keeping stability by conserv- 
ing the status quo of communism and the 
comniiimem to democratic idealism. 

Two weeks ago. the democratic gov- 
ernments of Warsaw. Prague and Buda- 
pest were concerned about the signals 
that a victorious coup in Moscow might 
send to those states, republics and regions 
of Eastern Europe that have not yet com- 
pleted their democratic development. 
Now we want those regions to clearly 
decode the signals of the failed coup. 

Surely the Wes Lent world under- 
stands these signals, too: The adoles- 
cents are growing up. What they need is 
the knowledge that, though poor and 
shabby, they are accepted as members of 
the family of democratic nations. 

And they need the world to understand 
that Mr. Todorov's post-totalitarian de- 
pression and Philip Traum’ s hurtful, "in- 
credible words" ore pans of our growing 
pains. These impulses are responsible for 
the vibrant atmosphere of tbe ancient 
dries of Prague, Kiev. Warsaw. Riga. 
Vilnius, Moscow. St Petersburg and Bu- 
dapest. where people are experiencing the 
wonders of adulthood, the joys of being 
responsible humans, of being able to act 
without the help of big brothers. 

We are eager to act, and we can still 
do things that can surprise the world — 
and ourselves. 

The writer, charge d'affaires iff the Hun- 
garian Embassy in Washington, contribut- 
ed this view to The Washington Posl 


Letters intended for publication 
should be addressed " Letters to the 
Editor " Jiii/ contain the wruer's sig- 
nature. name and full address. Letters 
should be brief and are subject la 
editing. We cannot be responsible for 
the return of unsolicited manuscripts. 
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China to Free Hong Kong Businessman 



A policeman ordering Representative Nancy PeJosi to leave Ti a n a nmen Square on Wednesday- 

:A Beijing Scuffle Over Rights 


‘ By Lena H. Sun 

' - Washington Past Serriee 

\ > BEIJING —Tbe first U.S. con- 
j^essional human rights delegation 
• to visit China since the Tiananmen 
Square crackdown two years ago 
held a brief ceremony in the square 
Wednesday to mourn tbe Chinese 
activists who died in the democracy 
■protests, a gesture that immediately 
4 od police to rough up and detain 
-briefly three American television 
crews filming tbe lawmakers. 

,, The legislators. Representatives 
Nancy Pelosi, Democrat of Catifor- 
‘nia, John R. Miller, Republican of 
Washington, and Ben Jones, Dem- 
ocrat of Georgia, have spent much 
of the last two days urging Chinese 
'officials to free and account for 
political prisoners. Observers said 
the fact that the visit was permitted 
appeared to be a concession by tbe 
hard-line Chinese government. 
-Mrs. Pelosi is one of the chief spon- 
sor of legislation to link strict hu- 
man rights conditions to renewal at 
China’s most-favored-nation trad- 

'^AftertalkS with Chinese officiate 
. {ft which legislators said they spoke 
a! ihe importance of human nghis 
in U.S. foreign policy. *e three 
headed for Tiananmen to bear 
witness co “hat happened in June 
"im Mrs. Pdosi said. 

rhs congressmen held up a anal) 
-black-and-white banner l^rmg 

rihl words "To Those Who Died for 
n^nnrwv in China in English 


and Chinese. They laid three white 
artificial flowers on the ground 
near the massive Monument to the 
People's Heroes in tbe center of tbe 
square. 

“Those who died here on June 4. 
1989, did not die in vain,” Mr. 
Jones said. “They weir catalysts to 

the extraordinary changes we see 
taking place throughout tbe world 
and so we leave remembrances to 
these young people and their 
cause.” 

Within moments, guards “came 
down and wanted us to stop,” Mrs. 
Pelosi sauL.One guard grabbed Mr. 
hfiller'sam but an three congress- 
men left the square. Tbe police, 
meanwhile, rushed o vet to camera 
crews from ABC. CBS and CNN, 
pudring and shoving them and or- 
dering than to produce their film, 
crew members said. 

Seven members of the television 
crews were detained for about 30 
minutes at the square, then taken to 
a nearby police station. They were 
released about an hour later, and 
confiscated film was returned. Po- 
licemen told tbe journalists that it 
was against health regulations to 
put flow era on tbe square, and that 
a new regulation required advance 
permission to film on the square, 
according to Mike Chinoy. CNN’s 
Beijing bureau chief. 

In their talks, the legislators told 
officiate from the Justice;. Public 
Security and Foreign ministries 
ihat the battle over most-favored- 


nation trading status for China was 
continuing. Tney said that changes 
in the Soviet Union were likely to 
increase pressure in Congress to 
strip China of the trade status, or at 
the very least, impose lough hum an 
rights conditions on renewing tbe 
status. 

“More and more in the Con- 
gress, there is the feeling that we 
have been pursuing a double-stan- 
dard when it comes to our ap- 
proach to trade with China vis-a- 
vis tbe Soviet Union," Mr. Miller 
said before the incident. “Given the 
recent, tremendous changes in the 

Soviet Uniat, for us to be in the 
position of saying the Soviet Union 
stould not have MFN but China, 
which has not made these political 
changes, should, is becoming less 
and less defeasible.’’ 

The trade status grants countries 
the lowest posable export duties to 
tbe United States. According to 
one US. estimate, loss of it would 
cost China about three-fourths of 
its exports to the United Stales — 
estimated a(S20biQion this year — 
because of sharply increased tariff 
rates. 

The Senate verted, 55 to 44, on 
July 24 to extend the trade status 
fa China for one year, but finked 
further renewals to progress in hu- 
man rights, trade and firm rations 
on weapons proliferation. The 
House passed a similar measure by 
an overwhelming margin earlier. 


Compiled bt Oir Staff From Dispatches 

HONG KONG — A Hong 
Kong businessman who was im- 
prisoned in China for having tried 
' to help democracy activists escape 
the authorities has been granted an 
early release from prison, bis broth- 
er said Wednesday. 

The news followed a visit to Beij- 
ing from the British prime minister, 
John Major, who urged Chinese 
leaders to be more tolerant of dis- 
sent. In his discussion of human 
rights, Mr. Major raised the case of 
the businessman, Lo Hairing, Brit- 
ish officials reported. 

Mr. Lo, 42, will be released from 
a state work farm “in a few days," 
said his brother. Michael Lo, quot- 
ing authorities from China's 
Guangdong Province who contact- 
ed him Wednesday. 

The Chinese said that Mr. Lo 
was being released for “medical 
reasons,” although he is believed to 
be in good health. Mr. Lo was given 
a five-year prison term in March. 

Mr. La’s case has been of great 
interest in Hong Kong, whose fo- 
ams political arrangements figured 
prominently in Mr. Major's Beijing 
tflflr* 

Mr. Lo was convicted in Guang- 
dong of having tried to smuggle 
two democracy activists, Wang 
Juntao and Chen Znning, out of 
China shortly after the suppression 
of the democracy movement of 
J989. 

Mr. Wang and Mr. Chen were 
convicted in February 1990 in Beij- 
ing of having plotted to overthrow 
the government, and each was sen- 
tenced to 13 years in prison. Their 
cases have received international 
attention because of repons that 
both men are in failing health. 

Mr. Major arrived in 
on Wednesday proclaiming 
dence that agreements he signed in 
Beijing would calm jitters in the 
colony about coming Chinese rule. 

“We can reaffirm explicitly yet 
again.” Mr. Major said, “that after 
1997 Hong Kang wiO continue for 
at least 50 years the capitalist tradi- 
tion that nude it such a remarkable 
success." 

Under a 1985 agreement, Britain 
hands over rule of Hong Kong to 
China in 1997. The prospect has 
made many Hong Kong residents 
nervois, particularly in fight of 
Beijing's crackdown on ibe democ- 
racy movement. 

During Mr. Major's viai to Beij- 
ing, Britain and China signed a 
memorandum of understanding on 
Hang Kong’s new mnhibinion-dol- 
lar airport project, which many 
business executives consider vital 
for Haig Kong’s continued pros- 
AFP) 



penty. 


(AP. Reuters, AFP) 
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HEALTH /SCIENCE 


Hypertension 
And W omen 

Common Treatments 
May Prove Harmful 



By Elisabeth Rosenthal 

N ew York Times Service 

EW YORK — Re- 
searchers are adding 
high blood pressure to 
alcoholism, heart dis- 
ease and other conditions that may 
affect women and men differently. 

They say there is evidence to 
suggest that high blood pressure is 
less dangerous for women than for 
meji. Furthermore, treatments that 
work for men may be ineffective or 
even harmful for women if not used 
judiciously. 

A recent review of the seven ma- 
tor studies on high blood pressure 
found that, over all, white women 
in the trials did not appear to bene- 
fit from treatment and even suf- 
fered more deaths when treated. 
But men and black women on med- 
ication suffered fewer deaths and 
complications of high blood pres- 
sure, like heart attack and strokes. 

None of the studies were done to 


Doctors are 
divided about how to 
treat high blood 
pressure in women. 


look at differences between the 
sexes, but by looking into the large 
data banks, researchers have been 
able to tease out some information 
on the issue. 

“At this point, we certainly don't 
want to say that white women 
shouldn't be' treated for hyperten- 
sion at all” said Dr. Mary Wheat 
of Montefiore Medical Center in 
the Bronx, an author of the review. 
“But we certainly need more infor- 
mation to do it most effectively. 
There may be some groups of wom- 
en that shouldn't be treated and 
others who should only be treated 
when the high blood pressure be- 
comes severe." 

The authors of the paper, which 
appears in the current issue of the 
Annals of Internal Medicine, cau- 
Lioned that data on high blood 
pressure in women were so limited 
that their conclusions had to be 
regarded as ten La live, requiring fur- 
ther study before the treatment of 
women should be changed. 

Dr. Michael J. Horan, associate 
director for cardiology at the Na- 
tional Heart, Lung and Blood Insti- 
tute, said experts would be strug- 
gling with the question of bow to 
Handle high blood pressure in 
women as they devise new treat- 
ment recommendations for hyper- 
tension next year. 

The new guidelines will replace 
standards established in 1988, 
when experts said that people 
whose blood pressure was consis- 
tently above 140/90 should seek 
treatment, regardless of sex or race. 

There is currently little good in- 
formation on treating high blood 
pressure in women, which is why 
practicing doctors are divided 
about how to respond to the grow- 
ing concern that they may be over- 
treating women. 

Dr. Wheat said that die wisps of 
evidence that men and women 


needed different treatment had al- 
ready “affected the way 1 think 
about my white female patients.” 
She said she was more judicious 
about starting them on drugs,” and 
pushed harder to lower blood pres- 
sure with weight loss and exercise. 

But others feit that doctors 
should continue iu treat men and 
women with hign blood pressure 
the same. ‘Tni not sure that women 
respond differently to hypertension 
or various treatments at ail," said 
Dr. Marvin Moser, Clinical Profes- 
sor of Medicine ai Yale University, 
saying the amah number of women 
in blood pressure trials and the 
relative rarity at' cardiovascular 
problems among women In general 
made it very difficult to draw con- 
clusions. 

Of the ae«eu major blood pres- 
sure trials, three did not include 
women and one studied only the 
elderly. The other three did not 
follow enough women long enough 
for many of them to fall ill 

To judge me usefulness of a giv- 
en blood pressure treatment, re- 
searchers usually tally the compli- 
cations of high blood pressure — 
death, strokes and heart attacks — 
among people taking the drug. Un- 
til the sixth decade of life such 
problems ore for more common in 
men than Lu women. 

This delay is one reason the 
benefits or treating women have 
not shown up in the studies, said 
Dr. Ray Gifford, vice chairman of 
the department of medicine at the 
Cleveland Clinic Foundation. 
Most high blood pressure studies 
follow patients tor only five years, 
and since women are less vulnera- 
ble than men to strokes and heart 
attacks, it may well take more than 
five years for them to develop com- 
plications. 

“Women are somehow peculiar- 
ly protected against the end points 
of high oiuoti pressure ana that 
might mean that you don’t need to 
treat them os vigorously, but it 
would make me nervous not to 
treat them at all," Dr. Gifford said. 

He called the results cited in the 
recent article “an aberration" and 
said, “I think it would be discrimi- 
nation not to treat a white woman 
just like a man because her progno- 
sis is inherently better. She is still at 
usk." 

Experts who believe that women 
respond differently to high blood 
pressure say women may not bene- 
fit from drug therapy for several 
reasons. Drugs that have proved 
effective in men may not work as 
well in women, they say. 

Also, wumen may tolerate high 
blood pressure better than men do, 
so the benefit of lowering it is re- 
duced. Alternatively, the side ef- 
fects of blood pressure medicines 
may be different tor women than 
men, and may outweigh the bene- 
fits in these low risk people. 

“There may be something about 
these drugs that make them more 
dangerous in women.'’ Dr. Wheat 
said. She noted that in one of the 
studies reviewed by the researchers, 
the death rate was worst in the 
women whose blood pressure was 
controlled most effectively. 

Some of the blood pressure med- 
icines alter cholesterol levels and 
the effect of high cholesterol levels 
on women's blood vessels was 
largely unknown. Dr. Wheat said. 



Bumblebees turn out to choose a sate thing over a tottery. They 
prefer blue flowers with reliable though meager nectar to yellow 
flowers with a greater but inconsistent reward. This is a sensible 
strategy when nectar-rich flowers are rare. 


When yellow flowers are made the reliable source ot nectar and 
blue flowers the unpredictable source, the bees switch from blue 
to yellow after sampling only three flowers. The quick switch 
conserves energy. 
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The Bumblebees Steady Hum 

They Prefer Sure Thing to High-Risk Ventures 


By Natalie Angier 

New York Tones Service 



EW YORK — To anybody who 
has been attacked by an enraged 
bumblebee, the insea seems im- 
pulsive to the point of kamikaze 
madq p ffs willing to risk Hfe and stinger to 
protea its nest. 

But in its everyday behavior while out 
r ummaging for nectar and pollen, it seems, 
the bumblebee is a model of conservatism. 

In the most detailed study yet of bow an 
animal estimates the costs and benefits of 
various foraging strategies, Dr. Leslie A Real 
of the University of North Carolina in Cha- 
pel HiD has discovered that bumblebees pre- 
ferred small rewards in measured doses over 
the possibility of w inning big but with a high 
chance of failure. 

When presented in the laboratory with two 
types of artificial flowers, one that bolds a 
modest but predictable amount of nectar, 
and the other that sometimes offers huge 
quantities of food but at other times contains 
little or nothing of the bee’s beloved liqueur, 
the bees quickly learn to avoid the chancy 
flower and home in on the known quantity. 

The results indicate that the bees make 
decisions in a manner quite unlike the strate- 
gies used by many humans, he said, who 
often rely on a subjective sense of luck, fate 
and intuition before choosing a coarse of 
action. 

Dr. Real suggests that the conservative 
approach is of great benefit to the bee, and 
that a more daredevil approach would proba- 
bly doom die little creature to extinction. 

The findings, published in the journal Sci- 
ence, involve elaborate calculations of bee 
flight dynamics, bee energy needs, bee brain- 
power capacity and bee ingestion mechanics. 

Other scientists were impressed by the re- 
port’s e p i phaxis on bee intelligence. 

Rather t han dismissing the bee as a stupid 
creature whose every action is a reflexive, 
hard-wired response, as many researchers 
have in the past. Dr. Real says that the bee 
uses its limited neurological capacity to good 
advantage, and that it reaches surprisingly 
sophisticated conclusions about life from a 
restricted sampling of the environment. 

“This is a question of animal problem 
solving,” said Dr. Gene E Robinson, an 
entomologist at the University of Blinds in 
U rban a-Champaign. who works on honey- 
bees. “Real isn't writing a neurobiological 


paper, but be’s trying; to ask, how does an 
animal make a decision and what do the 
results say about the underlying neural pro- 
cesses that may be taking place in the bram of 
a bumblebee?” 

Dr. Real chose to study bumblebees be- 
cause, unlike honeybees, they do not dance cm - 
in any other way seem to communicate with 
one another about potential food sources. 
Instead, each bumblebee makes its foraging 
decisions independently. 

The researchers built artificial gardens of 


‘ Bees moke decisions in a 
manner quite unlik e 
strategies used by many 
humans. ’ 

100 blue cardboard flowers and 100 yellow 
cardboard flowers, interspersed randomly, 
with little dishes placed on top of them. 

The blue-flower dishes were supplied with 
fixed amounts of honey and water — repre- 
senting the nectar — while in the yeQow- 
flower dishes the quantity of food was varied. 

Some trays were left empty, while others 
were filled far beyond what was apportioned 
to the blue flowers. 

Marking individual bees with daubs of 
paint, the researchers set them free to forage. 
The bees began by randomly visiting flowers. 

With their keen color vision able to dis- 
criminate between blue and yellow, they 
needed only a sample of five or six flowers 
before they started focusing all their efforts 
on the predictable blue flowers. They did so 
even though the average amount of nectar 
under each flower type was the same. 

For another foraging session, the flower 
colors were changed, with blue representing 
varying rewards, and yellow the sure bet 

The color made no difference. After visita- 
tions to only half a dozen flowers, the bees 
this time overwhelmingly preferred the 
steady yellows over the fickle blues. 

Dr. Real then began playing around with 
the ratio of risk to benefit in the varying 
flower dishes, offering tiny bits of honey in 
some dishes and bigger amounts in the re- 


maining; but still the bees opted for the 
flowers that had the constant, moderate 
amounts of food. 

Only when the ratio of payoff to risk be- 
came considerable did the bees begin prefer- 
ring the flowers with the varied amounts. 

But at that point, the average amount of 
nectar to be had from all the variable flowers 
was several times greater than could be ex- 
tracted from the sum of the predictable flow- 
ers, a set of odds that could Wdly qualify as 
a Dostoyevskian gamble. 

After many additional experiments and 
complex en g in e e ring and economics calcula- 
tions, Dr. Real has concluded that the bee’s 
fundamental computational rule is to obey 
what it has deduced about flowers after the 
most seemingly cursory of samplings. 

They seem to be influenced by short-term 
calculations of benefit rather than by long- 
term calculations,” he said. “If the bee were 
just concerned about the total nectar it could 
extract over an entire patch of flowers, then it 
might take the long-term average of those 
flowers. But it seems to be more concerned 
about the rewards it wiQ get from a particular 
flower, so it computes the average value very 
differently” 

While that may seem like a short-righted 
and small-minded approach to seeking food, 
said Dr. Real it actually works to the bee’s 
advantage. 

“There are lots of other bees and other 



I said. 

i worry about more 
than anything else b the quality of this flower 
it’s on. rather than thinking about those flow- 
ers that may be spread out around it.” 

“Bees ignore rare events and pay attention 
to common events,” Dr. Real said. “A 
bumblebee perceives the rare event as being 
even rarer than it is,” he said. 

Such an altitude stands in decided contrast 
to that of humans. “Psychologists have long 
su gge sted that humans underestimate the 
likelihood of common events, and overesti- 
mate the likelihood of rare events,” he said 
“They homogenize probabilities and treat 
than almost like they’re 50-30. 

“Humans are optimists, and they believe 
rare events will happen more frequently than 
they actually do." 

Dr. Real suggests that it is just this sort of 
faith that keeps Las Vegas and lotteries in 
business. 


First School Day: 
How to Counter 
Children’s Fears 



By Jane E. Brody 

New York Times Service 

EW YORK — While 
parents may look for- 
ward to the first day of 

__ school for millions of 

children, from preschool to college 
age. the thought of going to school 
brings apprehension and anxiety 
that blossom into refusal to 

attend school or a crippling school 
phobia if misunderstood and mis- 
treated 

At least 5 percent of U. S. ele- 
mentary school children and about 
2 percent of high school students 
suffer from school phobia. 

While some young children may 
cry and say that they do not want to 
go, more often anxiety about 
school takes the form of physical 
symptoms like stomachaches that 
have no organic cause. 

Well-meaning parents, who may 
themselves be anxious about their 
childr en gong off to school often 
add to the problem by letting them 
stay borne. Or they may go to great 
leng ths to ease youngsters' en- 
trance into school by staying in the 
classroom for all or most of the 
school day. Rather than reassuring 
the anxious chil d, however, such 
actions may reinforce the child’s 
irrational beliefs that bong in 
school is somehow dangerous. 

Psychologists and psychiatrists 
who study and treat school refusal 
and school phobia agree that par- 
ents who recognize the early warn- 
ing signs and take reasonable but 
finn steps to counter than can usu- 
ally head off a major crisis. 

But they also caution parents to 
seek professional treatment if the 

grams that may include role-play- 
ing and other forms of behavior 
therapy, anxiety-reducing medica- 
tion and parent support groups 
have been highly effective. 

The roots of school avoidance 
syndrome, as some experts call it, 
can range from normal anxieties 
about separating from parents that 
most young children experience to 
a fear that mother or father will 
disappear while the child is in 
school 

D R. Harold S. 

Koplewicz. director of 
child and adolescent 
psychiatry at Schneider 
Children’s Hospital of Long Island 
Jewish Medical Center in New 
York, pants out that children from 
about 18 months to 4 years old 
typically go through a stage of sep- 
aration anxiety, becoming fearful 
as soon as the parent is out of sight 
This normal stage has become a 
“school" problem as growing num- 
bers of young children with two 
working parents enter preschool 
and day care. 

Parents usually need only to re- 
assure the child that they will re- 
turn at a certain time and then 
leave, while the caretakerprovides 
a distracting activity. The child 
may cry or protest for several days 
or weeks bat is eventually Ekdy to 
become comfortable with the tem- 
porary separation. 

But in some children, particular- 
ly those who are temperamentally 
very sensitive to loss, separation 
anxiety persists perhaps to the age 
of 12, according to Dr. Nga 
Nguyen, a child psychiatrist at foe 
University of Oklahoma Health 
Sciences Center. 

Those at greatest risk of extend- 
ed separation anxiety are children 
who have experienced an actual 


loss, for example, through a death* 
in the family, parental divorce, a 
long hospital stay by a parent or. 
even a move to a new home and. 


neighborhood. 

For 


/or older children, a more typi- 
cal cause of school avoidance syn- 
drome is what psychiatrists call, 
“overanxious disorder.” This typi- _ 
ally afflicts children who do wdl ’ 
in school but always fear the worn, 
particularly when they are asked to = 
recite in class or write on the board. 

In the course of their panic, they 
may show signs of physical Alness, . 
like trembling, racing pulse and up- 
set stomach. Such children are' 
afraid of failing and their very fear 
often becomes a self-fulfilling 
prophecy. Parents sometimes wors- 
en the problem by letting the chil- 
dren know that they are expected . 
to do well if they are to win paren- 
tal approval 

For some children, school avoid- 
ance problems arc set off by poor ! 



school performance or by social 
difficulties, like being teased about 
weight, appearance or athletic in- 
eptitude. 

When the child clings to the par- 
ent. crying or screaming, T don't 
want to go to school I want to stay 
home with you." the proUon is 
easy to diagnose. But more often it 
appears in the guise of physical 
ailments of the type that older peo- 
ple get when they are worried or 
upset: stomachaches, headaches, 
nausea, vomiting, diarrhea, fatigue 
or dizziness. 

With school avoidance syn- 
drome, the symptoms typically 
start on Sunday night or Monday 
morning and persist to a lessening 
degreethroughout the school week, 
then disappear on the weekend. 

Despite such patterns, many par- 
ents are concerned that they may 
be ignoring a real problem and 
seating a physically ill child to 
school • • ■ 

Dr. Barton D. Schmitt, a pedia- 
trician at the Children’s Hospital in 
Denver who is the author of “Your 
Quid’s Health” (Bantam Books, 
1987), advises keeping the child 
home only if a new physical symp- 
tom develops or if the child seems 
quite 01 with symptoms tike a fever 
of over 100.4 degrees, repeated 
vomiting, frequent diarrhea, fre- 
quent cough, widespread rash, ear- 
ache or toothache. 

First and foremost. Dr. Schmitt 
and others agree, make going to 
school a nonnego liable activity. Do 
not give in to the child's demands 
to stay home. Do not ask the child 
each morning bow she feels. 

If she com plains of a stomach- 
ache, you can say: “I know you 
don't feel perfect right now but it 
will probably go away while you 
are at school If you need to, you 
can always lie down in the school 
nurse's office for a little while.” 

Be sure to discuss the problem 
with the readier and the school 
nurse so they do not overreact to 
the child’s complaints and send her 
home. 
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IN BRIEF 


Amalgam Fillings 
Held Generally Safe 

WASHINGTON (WP) —A sci- 
entific panel has concluded that 
silver amalgams, widely used to fill 
cavities in teeth, are generally safe 
and present no health hazard to the 
public. Concerns have been raised 
because amalgams contain mercu- 
ry, a poison that can be absorbed 
by the body and cause lung, kidney 
and nerve damag e. Small amounts 
of mercury vapor have been mea- 
sured in mouths containing the fill- 
ings, and the vapor can be inhaled. 

The 14-member panel, sponsored 
by the National Institute of Dental 
Research, stopped short of exoner- 
ating ahrer finings entirely. The pan- 
el spoil two days last week review- 
ing scientific evidence on the public 
health effects of materials used to 
restore teeth, i nclu di ng amalgams, 
plastics, ceramics and gia« 

"We conclude that very few pa- 
tients are at risk from fillings, and 
even when reactions occur, they 
may not cause a significant effect,” 
said the panel chairman. Dr. Wil- 
liam D. McHugh, director of the 
Fast man Dental Center at the Uni- 
versity of Rochester. “We don’t 
give dental amalgam a clear bill of 
health. But I would not advise peo- 
ple to have their fillings removed.” 


ever, but on average they die about 
six years younger than whites, the 
report said. Black men boro in 1990 
could expea to live 66 years, nearly 
10 months longer than in 1989. 
Black women’s lifespan was 74 
years, 6 months in 1990, half a year 
longer than in 1989. White men 
could expea to live 72 years, 7 
m o nths , unchanged from a year 
earlier, while white women’s life- 
span was 79 years. 4 months, about 
2 months longer than in 1989. 

Heart disease remained the prin- 


cipal cause of deaths — 725,010 in 
1990, but that was 1.4 percent fewer 
than in 1989. Heart disease has been 
on the decline for more than a de- 
cade, in part because many Ameri- 
cans have changed the way they live, 
said Scott Baffin, a vice president of 
the National Heart Association. 


Plants Have Version 

Of Sexual Selection 

NEW YORK (NYT) — Biolo- 
gists have discovered evidence of 


what may be a version of sexual 
selection for plants. 

When pollen is deposited on the 
stigma of a flower, it grows a pollen 
tube down to where the flower's 
eggs are stored Studying a type of 
riolomtsfc 


wild hibisais, biologists found (hat 
sperm- bearing pollen cc 
fertilize the flowers’ eggs. 


State University and Dr. Timothy 
P. Spira of Georgia Southern Urn- 
versity studied foe wOd rose mal- 
low to find out what happens when 
much more pollen is deposited cm 
its flowers than there are eggs to be 


pollen compete to 
tS-Tbecom- 


netic suc- 
cess of plants that produce pollen 
that reach the egg quickly, the biol- 
ogists said. 

Dr. Allison A. Snow of Ohio 


. - - j report - 

ed in foe current issue of thejour- 
nal Nature, was that there is a com- 
petition, with large differences is 
the growth rates of pollen tubes. 

Variations in pollen tube growth 
rates have already been found in 
other species. 


Life Span In U. S. 

Up 2 Months In 1990 

WASHINGTON (AP) — The 
American life span is creeping up- 
ward and now stands at 75 yean 
and 5 months. A Department of 
Health and Human Services report 
said that overall American life ex- 
pectancy increased two months 
from 1989 to 1990. Males bom last 
year can expea to live 72 years on 
average; females, 78 years 10 
months 

Blacks are living longer than 
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Saxony's thousand-year 
history includes many treasures 
of German art and culture, 
as exemplified by Dresden's 
Zwinger ( far left), as well as 
a long industrial tradition. 
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Reclaiming a Vital and Dynamic Role 

Its industrial products once powered the rise of the German nation; its crafts 
inspired Central Eure pe. Saxony is now leading the way once more. In less than 
a year, h has learned and built enough to put itself on the path of rapid 
development and to serve as a model not only for the other East German states 
but for the neighboring countries of Eastern Europe as well 


The state of Saxony is very new. Three months ago, there 
were no functioning telephones in the state's central 
office building. Eleven months ago, there was no state of 
Saxony. Two years ago, Kurt Biedenkopf was an elder 
statesman and professor, and Michael Kinze was an 
environmental engineer watching in concern as his coun- 
try teetered between drastic change and violent repres- 
sion. 

Saxony is old. A thousand years ago, it was an aspiring 
grand duchy tradin g on its strategic location and mineral 

Some 37,500 new companies have been 
founded in Saxony during 1991 

resources. Seven hundred years later, its craftsmen's skills 
and the expansive policies of its profligate kings bad 
brought Saxony to the forefront of Central Europe and 
had given the region its hallmarks of meticulous artisan- 
ship and baroque grandeur. 

For the last 120 years, Saxon/s industries have fur- 
nished the goods — and its artists the culture — of 
whatever Germany it has been part of: the Wilhelminian 
empire, the Weimar republic and, for more than four 
decades, the German Democratic Republic. Thirty-five 
percent of the GDR’s industrial output came from the 
Saxon region (the GDR abolished Saxony and reorga- 
nized it into three administrative units); three-fifths of 
the country’s officially designated “national treasures** 
were located here. • - * - • ■ v 

Today, the old duchy, kingdom and, according to one 
East German textbook, “former historical term,” is one 
of the five new states in the Federal Republic of Germa- 
ny. It is the focus of a 100 billion Deutsche mark ($175 
billion) program to use the legacy of the past — a work 
force whose enterprise and talent are bywords even in 
Germany and a solid core of viable manufacturers — - to 
turn around the failing infrastructure and bloated, disor- 
ganized industry left by the former government 

Leading this program is Kurt Biedenkopf, the state’s 
prime minister. He heads a staff that blends the experi- 
ence and dedication of Western technocrats with the 
local knowledge and burning eagerness erf Easterners. 

One of the latter is Michael Kinze, the a dm i ni stration’s 
spokesman, who was bom 52 years ago in southern 
Saxony. 

“Although I was completely new to this line of work, at 
least I had been in this office before,” says Mr. Kinze 


with typical wryness. The office’s previous occupant had 
been die Ministry of State Security, and Mr. Kinze, in a 
Vaclav Havel-like turnaround, had once been questioned 
on his supposedly “anti-state activities” in this voy 
room. 

“Learning by doing” is how Mr. Kinze describes both 
his own professional experience and that erf Saxony’s 
administration in general No one — neither the maga- 
zine experts writing in the heady days of late 1989 and 
early 1990 of “blueprints for recovery in Eastern Eu- 
rope,” the politicians sitting in Bonn. Paris and Washing- 
ton nor the East Europeans themselves — knew how 
much had to be learned and how much had to be done. A 
bit of pump priming, the introduction of hard currency 
and a dash of patriotism-inspired altruism on the part of 
Western companies, and Eastern Europe — or at least 
East Germany — would quickly rise to Western econom- 
ic levels. 

That was the conventional wisdom. The facts, it quick- 
ly turned out, were otherwise. In the old East Germany, 
limiting both mobility and avenues of communication 
had been desirable; environmental damage did not have 
to be taken into account. Land was there for the expro- 
priation, loyalty a matter of indoctrination and brow- 
beating. 

For the leaders of the new Eastern Germany, these 
■“features” posed immediate, pressing problems on both 
the state and national levels. No amount of individual 
enterprise (some 37.500 companies have been founded in 
Saxony in 1991) was going to cure the headaches of 
nonexistent telecommunication links, bone-jarring roads, 
property with unclear legal titles and widespread blight. 

Over the last year, the agencies of the German federal 
government, the new Saxon state administration and a 
whole range of other public and private-sector partners 
(public-sector development banks, regional improvement 
associations. West German states and cities, local cham- 
bers of commerce) have created an institutional frame- 
work to tackle “problem complexes” plaguing the new 
state. 

Thanks to these new organizations and to massive 
efforts by existing authorities, there are a number of 
striking differences between the “Saxon historical re- 
gion” of a year ago and tbe Free State of Saxony today. 

On July 1, 1991 , the mucb-maligned Bundespost kept a 
promise and redeemed its reputation. By completing an 
overlay network “communication highway,” pan of a 55- 

Continued on page 10 
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Prime Minister Looks to Robust Future 

In a wide-ranging interview, Saxony’s Prime Minister Kurt Biedenkopf dis- 
cusses the course of East German development and the growing importance of 
regions within a unified Europe. 


Kurt Biedenkopf was bom in 1930 in Ludwigshafen. 
After having studied science; law and economics in the 
United States and Germany, he received a doctorate in 
law in 1958. A professor in business and employment law 
since 1964, he became president erf Bochum's University 
of the Ruhr in 1967, Active in politics since 1965, 
Mr. Biedenkopf was appointed secretary-general of West 
Germany’s Christian Democratic Union party in 1973, 
serving in that position for four years. 

In November 1 989. Mr. Biedenkopf became one of the 
first prominent West Germans to volunteer his services in 
the East, teaching at the University of Leipzig and 
heading several newly privatized com- 
panies’ supervisory boards in the in- 
terregnum period. Since October 
1990, he has been Saxony’s prime 
minister, and a highly articulate advo- 
cate of East German interests and 
concerns. 

Over tbe last JO months, there has 
been a highly successful buildup of 
state ministries and investor interest in 
Saxony. Tbe target of these efforts is 
Saxony's nascent private sector. How 
far along is this sector? 

What we have achieved in Saxony is 
in no small part thanks to the private 
sector. Setting up ministries and agen- 
cies is of course the responsibility of 
tbe state. But the fact that these bodies 
are now in full operation, that they 
have investor credit applications to 
process, that there are even investors for tbe agencies to 
negotiate with, that businesses from outside Saxony are 
interested in the state — all this is the result of efforts by 
our private sector. 

Registrations of new companies have been going on at 
a rapid pace, particularly in the crafts, sendees and trade 
sector — areas that had been highly underrepresented in 
our economy. Projects have been developed by investors 
operating on both the local and national levds. 

What is the current employment situation and how is it 
affecting individuals? 

Through the demise of noncompetitive companies, 
there are still more jobs being lost than the economy is 
creating. 1 foresee that this trend will turn around in six 
months at tbe latest 


A key precondition for inducing change is psychologi- 
cal in nature. A sense of security vis-i-vis one's environ- 
ment, of self-confidence — both have to be present if 
change is to occur. The recent events in Eastern Germany 
have demonstrated what an important role cultural and 
psychological skills play in putting together a free- market 
economy. One of them is the ability to solve problems by 
coordinating individual activities, something which was 
nearly — but not completely — destroyed by living for 40 
years under a centrally planned economy. 

The political problems still to be mastered are enor- 
mous. Nonetheless, in this area, tbe East Germans 
, ■ ..... have shown an impressive ability to 

bear with the consequences of this 
kind of upheavaL 

What special advantages does Sax- 
ony offer? 

Saxony has a number of advantages 
working in its favor. First, it is tbe only 
one of the five new German states 
with three large cities. Something new 
can only develop when a critical mass, 
a density in population is presenL 
Second, this population is spread 
over a relatively small area, an area 
whose infrastructure is actually quite 
good. This infrastructure of course has 
to be improved, and is rapidly being 
upgraded, with all the disturbances 
that the process entails. 

Third, the people in this state have a 
tradition of industrial and cultural ac- 
tivity hundreds of years old. That is something that stays 
in their bones. Another tradition in Saxony is making the 
reconstruction process quite a bit easier, the practice of 
recruiting people from all over Europe. Saxony has done 
that for hundreds of years. 

A fourth advantage is the role Saxony can play vis-a- 
vis Eastern Europe: it can serve as a bridgehead for 
Western efforts in the markets there. The need for such 
help has been highlighted by recent events is the Soviet 
Union. In a series of meetings with investors, we have 
determined that the Ukraine, Byelorussia and Russia 
wfll, as a result of the recent changes, pursue a policy of 

Continued on page 10 


With Investment Rolling In, Privatization Is Rolling On 


A group of state financial 
institutions and agencies 
patterned after West Ger- 
man and European insti- 
tutions are directing and 
shap ing investment in Sax- 
ony. The ultimate recipi- 
ent of these expenditures is 

the newly created private 
sector, managed by a 
trendsetting land of pub- 
lic-sector corporation. 

In fact, getting the mon- 
ey has been the easy part. 

3,000 companies 
have now been sold 

Establishing the organiza- 
tions to manage it has 
proved somewhat more 
difficult, and finding a 
place in which to invest it 
the real challenge. 

The donors’ names read 
like a roll call of national 
and international agen- 
cies: the European Com- 
munity’s European Invest- 
ment Bank, Social Fund 
and European Regional 
Development programs, 
the Kreditanstali ffir Wie- 
deraufbau (Germany s 
Reconstruction Loan Cor- 
poration), Deutsche Aus- 


Investments by Western companies in Saxony are growing at a rate of 25 
percent each month. Now totaling at least 20 billion Deutsche marks ($35 
billion), this massive outpouring of resources was triggered by a wide range of 
support and incentive programs. 


gleichsbank (Germany’s 
Bank for Settlements) and 
the German Federal Min- 
istries for Economy and 
Finance. 

The amount of money 
made available for the re- 
building of Saxony is stag- 
gering: some 9,000 DM 
per resident in 1991, or a 
total of 45 billion DM — 
11 tunes (in inflation-ad- 
justed Deutsche marks) 
the amount per citasn that 
West Germany received 
under tlv Marshall Plan, 
according to Der SpiegeL 
This indudes 1.4 billion 
DM for business-related 
infrastructure, 1 billion 
DM for the founding of 
new companies, 500 mil- 
lion DM to equip them 
with the necessary share 
capital and 500 million 
DM to educate new per- 
sonnel There are also spe- 
cial credits and tax rebates 
For the textile; machine- 
building and electronics 


industries, for the hard-hit 
Chemnitz, Zwickau and 
Leipzig areas, for training 
young people, for main- 
taining or creating jobs 
and for upgrading produc- 
tion fatalities. 

The breadth of the new- 
ly created institutions en- 
trusted with the channel- 
ing of those monies is 
impressive. The Sach- 
sasche Aufbaubank (Saxon 
Bank for Reconstruction 
and Recovery) processes 
requests for support by in- 
dividual businesses; the 
BOrgschaftsbank Sachsen 
(Saxon Bank for Credit 
Surety) provides small and 
medium-sized businesses 
with access to credit by 
offering cosigning securi- 
ty. The WirtschaftsfSrder- 
ungsgesellschaft (Society 
for Business Support) 
serves as an interface be- 
tween Saxony’s business 
community and the out- 
side world; the Auf- 


bauwerk Sachsen (Author- 
ity for Saxon Reconstruc- 
tion), for its part, 
coordinates public-sector 
occupational support and 
education. 

The results are solid. 
The 20 billion DM men- 
tioned above is a mini- 
mum figure, as it refers 
only to those investments 
reported to the Ministry erf 
Economics and Employ- 
ment. More important, the 
rate of monthly growth 
has been accelerating from 
an average 10 percent 
monthly rise in late spring 
to August’s 25 percent 
This boom has been sub- 
stantial enough to con- 
vince even the toughest of 
critics that the long-await- 
ed upswing in Saxony is 
finally at hand “A favorite 
with investors” is how the 
weekly magazine Der 
Spiegel describes Saxony, 
mentioning especially the 
“traditional industrial tri- 


angle formed tty the cities 
of Chemnitz. Dresden and 
Leipzig” and the invest- 
ments made there by such 
major companies as Se- 
mens, Volkswagen and the 
mail-order house Quelle. 

But this concentration 
of financial and organiza- 
tional firepower would 
have been useless had 
there not been land to 
build on and companies to 
invest in, and had the 
Treuhandanstalt not 
learned the most basic and 
difficult lesson of the post- 
socialist era: how to turn 
lumbering, inefficient 
public-sector behemoths 
into companies capable of 
either being sold or stand- 
ing alone in the private 
sector. 

“I look back on last Oc- 
tober with a certain 
amount of nostalgia,” says 
Helmut Wotte. “It had all 
of tiie romance associated 
with starting up.” 


On Oct. 4, 1990, Mr. 
Wotte, then 52 years old 
and a longtime senior 
business executive in DOs- 
seldorf, assumed the posi- 
tion of managing director 
of the Treuhandanstalt' s 
Dresden regional office, 
one of 15 such indepen- 
dent agencies in the Treu- 
handans talt’s highly de- 
centralized system. 

At tbe time, tbe Treu- 
handanstalt itself was only 
eight months old. “Treu- 
band” means “trustee,” 
“Anstalt,” “authority.” Its 
job, as its name suggests, 
was to hold all of East 
Germany’s assets (its eco- 
nomic enterprises and 
their capital) in trust and 
to serve as a midwife for 
their rebirth in the private 
sector. 

The general expectation 
was that this would take a 
matter of months. But this 
expectation, shared by 
both politicians and the 
general public alike, ig- 
nored the realities of East 
German economic life and 
the nature of the task at 
hand. It is no easy matter 
to assume responsibility 
for an entire economy, es- 


C=J 


pecially when starting 
from scratch with two dis- 
tinct disadvantages. 

Tbe first was a lade of 
staff. East German offi- 
cials were too entrenched 
in past philosophies and 
policies, and bad too little 
understanding of West- 
ern-style markets. Western 
executives had first to be 
recruited and inculcated in 
the art of transition man- 
agement. The Treuhand- 
anstalt learned how to 
avail itself of both groups 
while also marshaling a 
force of inexperienced but 
highly motivated Eastern 
neophytes. 

Second, an economic 
unit is not a company. 
East German VEBs, or 
vertically integrated indus- 


trial sectors, and Kombin- 
ate, generally single-prod- 
uct enterprises, did not 
have balance sheets or any 
sort of profit-and-loss ac- 
counting. Instead, these 
enterprises had extensive 
day-care centers, old-age 
homes and sport complex- 
es — all desirable, but pro- 
hibitively expensive for in- 
dividual companies to 
maintain. The VEBs and 
Kombinate bad other, less 
attractive features, includ- 
ing a near-total disregard 
for the ambient environ- 
ment and staffs sized to 
reflect party ideology rath- 
er than business sense. 

While Mr. Wotte and 
his staff were dealing with 

Continued on page 10 
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Volkswagen Joins the Carmaker Tradition 


Long before the industrial revolution, Saxony was a producer of goods. Its auto 
industry, dating from the turn of the century, has come to symbolize Saxony's 
unbroken continuity in the industrial sector. 


rite first generation of automobiles 


produced in Saxony is now to be 
found in the Deutsches Museum 


found in the Deutsches Museum 
(Germany’s S mithsonian, located in 
Munich) or in collectors’ garages. 


250,000 Golfs are to be 
produced by mid- 1994 


They bear such proud names as 
Horch and Auto-Union and were the 
pre- World War II ideal of power and 
luxury. 

The second generation of Saxon 
automobiles may be sighted in joke 
books and along back streets in East- 
ern Germany. Some three million of 
these space vehicles (“Trabant” is 
German for satellite) were manufac- 
tured in the southwestern city of 
Zwickau. 


There will be nothing unusual 
about the third generation of Saxon 
automobiles, neither the make — 
Volkswagen. Europe's largest-selling 
automobile — nor the model: Golf, 
Germany’s most popular. 

Volkswagen is investing at least 
3.6 billion Deutsche marks ($6.3 bil- 
lion) in a ate in Mosel a suburb of 
Zwickau. The 250,000 Golfs sched-* 
uled to start rolling off the new pro- 
duction line in late summer 1994 are 
just part of VW’s 5 -billion DM full- 
scale involvement in Eastern Germa- 
ny - — VW’s subsidiaries and asso- 
ciates are helping set up a network of 
parts suppliers and subcontractors, 
organizing occupational educational 
programs and founding automobile 
design companies. The bottom line: 
35.000 jobs will be (seated, and Sax- 
ony will once more have an automo- 
bile industry to be proud of. 


VW’s project in Mosel is reported 
to be the largest investment by the 
West German private sector in East- 
can Germany, one whose raw dimen- 
sions (a ate covering 1.1 rni)lion 


Volkswagen is investing 
DM36 billion in Mosel 


Many of the customers 
for VW*s Mosel-built 



Golfs will live only a 
short drive away 
from the factory. 
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square feet, erf which 300,000 will 
actually be used for production, stor- 
age and administration) put it in a 
class by itself. 

The project’s size is also a tribute, 
in its own way, to the very important 
role the five Eastern states are now 
playing in the overall German econ- 
omy. While the rest of the world's 
automobile manufacturers have 
been reporting sinking production 
figures and disappearing profits, 
Germany’s producers have been re- 
cording one monthly record after 
another. 

The reason: consumer demand 
from Saxony and the other four 
states, the same demand credited 
with having averted a long-predicted 
recession in Germany. 

Not that automobiles will be the 
only industrial products to issue 
from Saxon factories. The state’s 
new industrial landscape features 
cranes from Leipzig, state-of-the-art 
rolling stock from Gdrlitz. telecom- 
munications relays from Greifswald 
and machines of all descriptions and 
for all purposes, including printing, 
packaging and assembly-line moni- 
toring. 

Meanwhile, preparations roll on 
at Volkswagen Sachsen GmMTs 
headquarters in Mosel 

“We are literally surrounded on all 
sides by construction work,” reports 
one of the company’s information 
officers. “I can keep track of how far 
along they are simply by looking out 
of my office window.” 



^ The revamped Leipzig 

fairs will focus on 
information-sharing in 
workshops and seminars 
while addressing the 


market needs of Eastern 


states. 


Capitalize 


Trade was Leipzig’s occupation even before there was a city of that name. A 
century before “Libzi” was granted a municipal charter, there were two fan^s a 
year, as mer chan ts congregated at the great intersection of Europe s trading 
routes. This ancient tradition is continuing under a fresh reorganization. 

.... . . ... it • ■ _ new com- 


Before reunification, the trade fairs 
in Leipzig were Eastern Europe’s 
foremost business event, bringing to- 
gether the Western private sector 
with the East's public-sector enter- 
prises. Under new management. 


20 different fairs are 
scheduled for 1992 


Prime Minister Looks to Robust Future 


Leipzig has come up with a strategy 
to ensure the survival of its trade 
fairs: staging events that satisfy both 
the East’s hunger for information 
and markets and the West’s for busi- 
ness contacts and opportunities. 

In 1 1 65, the first ducal patent was 
granted to Leipzig’s trade fairs, start- 
ing an eight-century tradition that 
flourished with the rise of Leipzig to 
one of Europe's commercial centers, 
and which survived warfare, plague 

and to talitarianism 


Under the patronage of the Ger- 
man Democratic Republic, the bian- 


nual Leipzig trade fairs showcased 
East Gennan products and became 
the principal East-West meeting 
place. 

The new era has brought two cru- 
cial problems to the Leipzig trade 
fair organization. Its principal events 
were no longer needed, and competi- 
tion from Germany’s other trade-fair 
cities — including such heavyweights 
as Hannover, Frankfurt, Munich 
and Berlin — was intense. 

The new management at Leipzig's 
trade-fair organization has come up 
with an approach that capitalizes on 
the realities of East German life. Its 
1991 lineup features 14 trade fairs 
(with 20 to come in 1992) and re- 
flects new Chief Executive Cornelia 
Wohlfarth’s belief in events with 
“high seminar, workshop or conven- 
tion” content, oriented toward the 
information and market needs of the 
people and businesses of the five 
East German states. 

Eastern Germany at the moment 
is rife with new companies and pub- 


lic-sector agencies. These new com- 
panies require a marketplace for 
their new lines of products and “one- 
stop” exposure to Western suppliers. 
Although the business footing in 
Eastern Germany is currently rather 
uncertain, purchasing power in the 
region, thanks to the hundreds of 
billions of Deutsche marks trans- 
ferred each year from the West, is 
enormous. 

Thanks to its franchise fra the 
East Gennan market, the Leipzig 
trade-fair organization has excellent 
prospects for survival One fair that 
should attract international atten- 
tion is next May’s Book Fair. 

Leipzig was, after all the home of 
the East German publishing indus- 
try and served as the headquarters of 
its trade organizations. Mbs. Wohl- 
farth, whose roots are in the publish- 
ing industry, has a vision of a new 
kind of book fair, one that extends 
throughout and involves the whole 
city, making full use of its consider- 
able intellectual resources. 


Continued from page 9 


converting to free-market economies 
even more vigorously. 

In addition. Saxony and Lithuania 
have recently begun a good working 
relationship. A project I have strong- 
ly supported is the setting up of a 
“Euroregion,” comprising the Czech 
provinces of Bohemia and Moravia, 
Silesia in Poland and Saxony. This 
idea had attracted considerable in- 
terest even before the events of the 
past few weekSu 

Saxony has a large number of 
workers who can speak Russian and 
know the Russian system and how 
its bureaucracies — which will still 
be there for a number of years to 
come — function. These people are 
now in a position to take their skills 
and employ them in a new way, 
thanks to there bang a totally differ- 
ent East-West context 

How did,. vou prepare yourself tor 
the prime ministership, and bow has 
your forecast of the development 
process jibed with reality? 

My preparations started long be- 
fore my election in October 1990- I 
came to serve as a professor at Leip- 
zig University in January of that 
year. The professorship served as a 
base for various activities in munici- 
pal administrations and in several 


Kombmate (public-sector vertically 
integrated industries). This exposure 
was a kind of “crash course” I under- 
took to get to know the area and its 
problems. 

I had a good grasp of what politi- 
cal social and economic problems 
lay ahead. During my campaign — 
which was actually more a matter of 
introducing myself to voters — I 
predicted that unemployment would - 
rise to 40 percent before it got better. 

I told voters that nine months after I 
took office thqy would be demon- 
strating here, in front of the state 
office building. And they aren't dem- 
onstrating. Things are going better 
than I expected. 

Two things were not apparent to 
me at the time. One was how impor- 
tant and difficult it would be to dis- 
. encumber the state from the dead- 
weight of the past, to free the state 
and the businesses from the old cad- 
res and bureaucracy. The other was 
to what extent and bow pervasively 
the official sector had corrupted dai- 
ly life. 

Privatization also proved to be a 
learning process for me. 

Can you speak a bit about West- 
ern expectations versus Eastern re- 
alities ? 

This highly developed West Ger- 


man society is impatient and quick 
to lose interest. They have “con- 
sumed” their interest in German uni- 
ty. and don't want to be bothered 
with it any longer. But unifying Ger- 
many is a 15-to-20 year process. 
Take a look at how long America 
took to overcome the consequences 
of the Civil War. 

Somewhere during mid- 1992 we 
will have touched bottom. By the- 
end of 1992 or the beginning of 1993, 
the GNP figure of the new Gennan 
states will have reached that of the 
pre-unity GDR in 1989 — with one 
important difference. The states will 
be operating in a modem society 
capable of competing on equal terms 
with the rest of the world. After that, 
I anticipate annual growth rates of 7 
percent to 10 percent. 

What effects do you see from the 
current political and social upheaval 
in Europe? 

We do not fear the changes un- 
folding. although we know that this 
process is bound up with great risks. 
There was a feeling that the 40-year 
division of Europe meant that histo- 
ry, problems rooted in the past, had 
bid farewell to the Continent. That 
was an illusion. We had gotten used 
to living in an artificial Europe. Now 
Europe is waking up to find itself 
confronted by its own past. 


Investment, Privatization on the Roll 
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everything from the procuring of ba- 
sic office furniture to devising so- 
phisticated procedures for catalogu- 
ing economic units, the larger 
questions hampering privatization 
were gradually, if grudgingly, being 
settled. To insulate Western inves- 
tors From liability for past pollution 
or overstaffing, new operating com- 
panies have been formed. Main- 
tained by the public sector, these 
companies are responsible for any 
claims that might arise in these areas. 
Western partners provide manage- 
ment and marketing services. 

In what is widely regarded as a 
political measure, “excess” person- 
nel are now assigned to “employ- 
ment companies,” whose job is to 
shield privatized companies from 
undue costs while protecting em- 
ployees from the effects of the 
abrupt transfer to a market econo- 
my. 

Most important, by late spring, 
the Treuhandanstalt had helping 
hands. The agency, originally forced 
to wrestle alone with all aspects of 
privatization, could direct potential 


investors to a wide range of new 
institutions in order to arrange vari- 
ous kinds of finance and procure- 
ment of equipment, and personnel 
and managerial expertise. Once the 
Ministry of Economics and Employ- 
ment was set up and staffed, a work-” 
mg relationship between the two or- 
ganizations came into being. 

Under normal circumstances, eco- 
nomics ministries lead rather com- 
fortable lives, encouraging further 
growth in their bustling states. In 
Saxony’s case, its ministry, led by 
Kajo Schommer, has a lot more to 
do. Inside the state, the ministry 
serves as a cheerleader for business 
growth, a compiler of hard statistics 
and a coordinator. It keeps track of 
the burgeoning responsibilities of the 
newly founded institutions and re- 
oriented municipal and state au- 
thorities and serves as a conduit fra 
funds and initiatives from the West 
and fra data and proposals issuing 
from local bodies and individuals. 

By late spring, the vociferous criti- 
cism of the Treuhandanstalt had 
been transformed into muted praise. 
By the middle of July, a visibly 
pleased Birgit Breud, the Treuhand- 


anstalt's president, could report that 
some 2,600 companies bad been 
sold, yielding some 10.6 bdEon DM 
in revenues for the agency and guar- 
anteeing 525,000 jobs. By early Sep- 
tember, the figure had risen to well 
over 3,000 companies: - - 

In the Dresden area, “two or three 
companies a day” are now “going 
private,” reports Mr. Wotte, who is 
not content to rest on his laurels. 
Although Treuhandanstalt Dresden 
has already sold more than 210 man- 
ufacturing companies and over 600 
retailers and restaurants (yielding 
some 250 million DM and guaran- 
teeing over 21,000 jobs), and al- 
though the Dresden office's sales ac- 
tivities have taken it as far afield as 
Japan and the United States, it is not 
stopping there. 

The Treuhandanstalt will be bold- 
ing a special form of bazaar Jan. 23- 
25, 1992. Up for grabs will be some 
120 prime — and recently privatized 
— companies. 

Why the long lead time? 

“We want to give investors plenty 
of time to get ready fra it,” says 
Treuhandanstalt Dresden’s Dons 
PospischiL 
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Saxony: Reclaiming a Vital and Dynamic Role 
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billion DM investment, 
the Bundespost’s DBP Te- 
lekom subsidiary put an 
end to the four decades of 
busy signals that had kept 
East and West Germans 
from sneaking to (or fax- 
ing) each other. 

Saxons used to refer to 
the state’s nearly impass- 
able roads as “35,000 kilo- 
meters of potholes.” As of 
September 1991, the 
state’s highways had im- 
proved drastically — and 
with them, interest in us- 
ing than. To avoid as 
much as possible the ubiq- 
uitous symbol of Eastern 
Germany’s development 
— the construction site — 
and the resulting traffic 
jams, the Ministry of Fi- 
nance has put out a helpful 
booklet called “Sicher 
dumb Sachsen ” (Safely 
through Saxony). 

By 1994, thanks to a4.2- 
biffion DM program, the 
highways will be at West- 
ern levels, and Saxony will 
be linked to Germany’s 
high-speed rail network, 
providing travelers with an 
alternative to the automo- 
bile. Lufthansa now offers 
124 weekly connections 
between Dresden and 
Leipzig and Western desti- 
nations. 

Major investments gen- 
erate jobs, skills and tax 
income. A year ago, out- 
side investors balked at 
committing large amounts 
of resources to Saxony for 


one simple reason: they 
had no place to locate then- 
factories. The new pieces 
of property free from con- 
flicting title dams and 
possible environmental- 
damage liability were pro- 
hibitively expensive. 

Enter the Ministry of 
Economics and Employ- 
ment and its now-famous 
“little red catalogue.” 
Rather than formulating 
sweeping directives on the 
vexing issues of the time 
(compensation versus the 
return of properties, ac- 
countability for jobs), the 
ministry worked with the 
Treuhandanstalt. the pub- 
lic-sector trust administer- 
ing the privatization of 
Eastern Germany, and the 
various municipal govern- 
ments in Saxony to put 
together what investors 
wanted and needed: list- 
ings of properties available 
on an immediate, no-obli- 
gation basis. 

“They are standing in 
line in Dresden,” reports 
Mr. Kinze happily. “A 
boom in real estate in 
Leipzig,” announces the fi- 
nance weekly Wixtschafts- 
woche. While agreeing 
that real estate in the 
state’s main cities is selling 
rapidly, Otfrid Weiss, 
spokesman for the Minis- 
try of Economics and Em- 
ployment, puts this Inter- 
est in a larger perspective. 
“Many of our properties in 
such high-exposure sites as 

Dresden are in fact air 
ready gone,” he says. “It's 


now a matter of drawing 
investors’ attention to oth- 
er, less-publicized rites.” 

Two sources of real es- 
tate have emerged. As the 
first generation of priva- 
tized VEBs and Kombin- 
ate (East German public- 
sector productive units 
and vertically integrated 
industries) have assumed 
full business operations, 
they have been able to dis- 
pose of unneeded parcels 
while themselves saving 
as objects of investor inter- 
est Secondly, the proper- 
ty-claims adjustment pro- 
cess, although agonizingly 
slow (in Saxony, some 
2,400 companies and 6,000 
properties had been re- 
turned to their ori ginal 
owners by the end of May, 
with some 11,000 compa- 
ny and 209,000 property 
daims still to go) is begin- 
ning to produce results. 

With an ample supply 
of possible rites, generous 
investor support programs 
and Saxony’s centuries- 
old “human infrastruc- 
ture” in the manufacturing 
sector, it is not surprising 
that a boom has broken 
out, with total investments 
now rising by 25 percent 
each month as of the end 
of August 

One year ago, it had be- 
come apparent that the 
very structure of employ- 
ment in Saxony was un- 
tenable. The legions of re- 
organizing companies 
could not hope to be com- 
petitive while carrying 


Michael . 
Kinze, 
Saxony 
government 
spokesman. 



bloated staffs. Without the 
East bloc market — a ca- 
sualty of perestroika — 
many of them would not 
survive. Workers were ac- 
customed to working with 
outdated equipment; a 
modern service sector was 
nonexistent. 

As the rate of unem- 
ployment and underem- 
ployment rose to 30 per- 
cent, the state government 
struggled to find a quick 
response to the twin prob- 
lems of few jobs and the 
lack of skills. On July 15. 
1991, the state’s solution 
was put into effect. 

More than 28,000 Sax- 
ons are now enrolling each 
month in occupational 
training programs held un- 
der the auspices of Auf- 
bauwerk Sachsen. This 
public-sector corporation, 
whose shareholders are the 
state of Saxony, the Treu- 
handanstalt, Dresdner 
Bank, various national 
trade unions and an em- 


ployers' federation, was re- 
cently founded to coordi- 
nate all of the state’s 
employment efforts. By 
the time all courses of 
study and support have 
been instituted and vetted, 
more than 10 percent of 
the state’s work force will 
either be sitting in class, 
rooms, getting on-the-job 
training or dismantling 
and cleaning obsolete 
manufacturing facilities. 

While these workers are 
hong retrained or main- 
tained in existing posi- 
tions, their future jobs are 
bong readied for them. 
The new corporate land- 
sca P e in Saxony features 
newly privatized compa- 
res, subsidiaries of major 
West German companies 
such as Volkswagen's 
world-class auto factory in 
Mosel — and several hun- 
dred thousand recently 
founded, indigenous en- 
terprises, most of which 
are in the service sector. 
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ADVERTISING section 


Saxony 3 s Rich and living Legacy 

Thnc Ae arts and crafts of Saxony were prized throughout Europe. 

_ ™rope came to know “the perfect duchy 35 and Dresden, its capital 
thrrmcrF^ 1 ^ — both cultural and natural — are once more attracting 
„ to unsts, who come to as much to encounter the vitality of the present 

mey do to rediscover the lasting treasures of the past. 


It was in the southern 
mountain towns of Frei- 
berg. Annaberg and Alten- 
petg that silver, tin and 
iron were first dug from 
the rocky earth. The min- 
ers used their stone-cut- 
ting skills to build the 
Gothic churches and 
schools still to be admixed 
today. 

The ores were then 
brought by oxcart across 

Dresden’s glory 

is to be restored 

the plain to Dresden, for 
700 years the seat of the 
Wettin dynasty, to be pa- 
tiently worked into ornate 
chalices, rings and fire- 
arms. 

From there, on barges 
plying the River Elbe, they 
made their way to St. Pe- 
tersburg, London and 
eventually into the collec- 
tions of the world’s leading 

milSwirni: 

Canaletto’s p ainting of 
18th-century Dresden, 
with its gracious sweep of 
baroque architecture and 


greenery, contrasts sharply 
with today’s dry of often 
restored architectural mas- 
terpieces punctuated with 
blocs of drab high-rises. 

Nonetheless, says Mi- 
chael Kinze, spokesman of 
the Saxon government and 
himself a native of Planen 
in southwest Saxony, 
"Saxons have a good hold, 
especially on their native 
soaL” 

Nowhere has this grip 
been more tenacious than 
on the past The dozens of 
recently published guide- 
books cm Saxony are stud- 
ded with the phrase “the 
oldest in Germany,” 
whether it be applied to 
the University of Leipzig, 
founded in J409, Dres- 
den’s Staatskapeflc orches- 
tra founded over 440 years 
ago or Leipzig’s Gewand- 
haus Orchestra, equally 
old. The state’s two most 
famous boys’ choirs were 
both founded in die 13th 
century. One of them, 
Leipzig's Choir of the 
Church of St. Thomas, 
had a number of promi- 
nent cantors, among them 


Johann Sebastian Bach. 

“Saxons are good, prac- 
tical builders,’* says Mr. 
Kinze. It is what the Sax- 
ons built, and then held on 
to during war and four de- 
cades of reconstructive 
ravage, that brings tourists 
in such droves to Dresden, 
filling hotels and support- 
ing the myriad pizza and 
kabob stands sprouting up 
throughout the city. 

“Dresden — the new 
dream of the old glory,” 
trumpets the headline in a 
recent issue of Der SpiegeL 
“Half a billion marks 
alone will go to to recon- 
struct the royal castle and 
transform it into a Tittle 
Louvre,’ ” reports the ac- 
companying article. And 
that’s just the start of the 
changes to come. 

Dresden is to be re- 
stored to its former rank 
— a city classed for five 
centuries with Florence, 
Paris and Granada for its 
integral, individual beau- 
ty. Soon millions of tour- 
ists will be making the 
rounds of downtown 
Dresden, strolling through 


the colorful streets of its 
artists* quarter, Neustadt 
They will then board the 
“White Fleet” to enrise 
upstream to Pillnitz castle, 
the country home of one of 
the Grand Duke of Saxo- 
ny Augustas the Strong’s 
many mistresses, before 
setting off for a hike in the 
mountains to the south. 

Clever travel agencies 
will emulate their turn-of- 
the-centuiy predecessors 
and offer “birth-house 
tours” of such famous Sax- 
ons as Richard Wagner 
(Leipzig) and Robert 
Schumann (Zwickau). 

Before a trek through 
“Saxon. Switzerland” be- 
comes as routine as a visit 
to Rothenburg ob der 
Tauber in the West, and 
before the Christmas 
shoppers start descending 
on the Erzgebirge moun- 
tains to buy the folksy 
wooden nutcrackers pro- 
duced there, it is probably 
a good idea to visit Saxony 
now — not for the sake of 
what is missing and what 
was lost, but far what the 
Saxons have held on to. 


A Lexicon of Geography and Culture 


Augustus the Strong (Grand Duke of Saxony 1694-1733, 
also King of Poland, 1697-1733). During itis reign and 
that of his son, Frederick Augustus H, 1733-1763, Dres- 
den was brought to a cultural high point and Saxony to 
the peak of its political power. A man of prodigious 
passions, be fathered over 360 children. 

Bautzen. This city is the center erf east Saxony’s 
Oberiausitz region, and of the Sorbs, a Slavic people that 
has Twanag wd to preserve its way of life over the last 

rmltenniinn 

Bad Muskau. Home to the park of Hermann Fflrst von 
P ivlrt<‘p .lif yA«ii l perhaps the most colorful man of 19th- 
century Europe. In addition to being the foremost and 
most extravagant landscape architect of bis time, he was 
a best-selling author and traveler. 

Brikke. Neither a region nor a person, but an art move- 
ment that took shape in 1905 in Dresden and featured 
Kirchner, Heeled, Bleyi, Pechstein and Schnridt-Rotthiff. 
Erzgebirge. Mountain range on the Saxon-Oech border, 
home to a rich woodworking culture centered in the town 
of Olbemhau and to the metal crafts of Annaberg- 
Buchholz. 


Matawto hen. One erf the world’s great centers of 
mudml instrument manufacturing in Saxony’s south- 
west 

Morftzbmg. Located 20 kilometers (12 miles) north of 
Dresden, one of Saxony’s most magnificent castles. Oth- 
ers include Stolpen, Oybin (a romantic ruin reachable by 
narrow-gauge railway) and KGmgstem, supposedly Ger- 
many’s strongest fortress. 

NStolaOtirdie. Church in Leipzig that served as a center 
of the “peaceful revolution” of October and November 
1989. 

artiMrlw S chwei z. Saxony’s Switzerland is not Alpine, 
but a series of majestic rock outcroppings overlooking the 
Elbe. Many visitors start their treks in the village of 
Rathen. 

Zwinger. The cultural center of Dresden, this is a unique 
assemblage of Baroque buildings surrounding a broad 
expanse of greenery and fountains. From the Zwinger, it 
is a short walk past the beautifully restored Semperoper 
opera house to the Elbe. 



Meissen's enormous archive 
of historical designs — works 
of art in themselves — 
furnishes motifs for its 
hand-painted china. 


Meissen's Noble Tradition of Porcelain 

Meissen is a city, a company and, for most of the world, a product. The 
company not only was the first in its field, it virtually created the field. It is still 
very much in existence today, making porcelain that graces state dinners and 
museum collections. 


Like most stones in saxo- 
ny, Meissen’s begins near- 
ly 300 years ago with Au- 
gustus the Strong. That it 
has continued to unfold 
down into our era owes 
much to the constancy of 
the Saxons themselves. 

Augustus the Strong 
needed money for his pur- 

150,000 different 
articles available 

suits, which included chas- 
ing the crown of Poland 
(successfully), building the 
EZbflorcnz (Dresden) and 
keeping his mistresses weD 

frrmwirfxt in chateaus 

In 1701, Augustus se- 
cured the services of Jo- 
hann Friedrich Bdttger, an 
alchemist sought by much 
of royal Europe (includ- 
ing, most notably, the 
grasping Frederick I of 
Prussia) for his putative 
ability to turn lead into 
gold. Promising BGttger 
protection and asylum, 
Augustus had him impris- 
oned, so as keep bis mind 
cm the task at hand. 

By 1706, it had become 
dear that even Bdttger was 
not going to solve the 
grand duchy of Saxony’s 
revenue problems. Walter 
Ehrenfried von Tschim- 
bausen, one erf the grand 
duchy’s leading scholars, 
came up with another 


problem for Bdttger to 
tackle: porcelain. In use in 
Europe for over 200 years, 
porcelain came from Chi- 
na and was thus very ex- 
pensive. Although many 
had tried, no one had yet 
discovered the ceramic 
composition that gave por- 
celain its wonderful hard- 
ness and translucence. 

That same year, Bdttger 
came up with a reddish- 
brown day mixture with 
highly promising charac- 
teristics. It was put into 
immediate production and 
called “B&ttgerstedn” in 
honor of its inventor. 

Soon afterward. Bdttger 
hit the jackpot, discover- 
ing the secret Arkanum 
(formula) that permitted 
Saxony to produce a por- 
celain pgnni in quality to 
that of Oiina, 

Rdearing Bdttger from 
his dutches (and dispens- 
ing with his services), Au- 
gustus commissioned the 
founding in 1710 of the 
Kdni gl i ch-kurf urstliche 
Porzellan-Manufaktur 
Meissen. To staff this roy- 
al factory, he recruited 
heavily from the ranks of 
his prized craftsmen from 
Saxony. Bohemia and 
Franconia, who where al- 
ready engaged in produc- 
ing everything from dia- 
mond brooches to 
smoothbore muskets. 

Since that time; the fac- 


tory has remained in Meis- 
sen (moving across the dty 
after 150 years at its origi- 
nal location), steadily pro- 
ducing china services, gift 
items and statuettes. To- 
day, under a new manag- 
ing director. Hannes Wal- 
ter, and a slightly modified 
name — Staatliche Porzel- 
lan-Manufaktur Meissen 
GmbH — the company is, 
tike the rest of Saxony’s 
“fine art” manufacturers, 
busy adjusting to life in the 
private sector and the 
challenge of conducting its 
own marketing. 

The factory currently 
employs a staff of 1,700, 
two-thirds women and 
more than half engaged di- 
rectly in painting the por- 
celain objects. It is possi- 
ble to order some 150,000 
different articles from the 
company, which also has 
another 100,000 designs 
on hand, many of which 
are themselves works of 
art 

This aggregation makes 
it tempting to view the 
SPMM (as it is abbreviat- 
ed) as a repository of na- 


tional culture and art, a bit 
of commercial history. 

“We are not,” says Bet- 
tina Schuster, spokesper- 
son for the company, with 
great finality, “a museum 
that happens to be en- 
gaged in production.” 

New products, she 
points out, are constantly 
bring introduced, follow- 
ing designs created by an 
in-house team. The com- 
pany is currently pursuing 
a vigorous outreach pro- 
gram designed to expand 
its world market presence. 

“Sometimes,” she says, 
laughing, “customers com- 
ing up to our stand (at 
trade fairs) are surprised to 
see avant-garde items in 
our display." 

For its business part- 
ners, the SPMM is no 
doubt a modem company. 
The 300,000 people visit- 
ing the SPMM’s show- 
rooms every year may 
have other perceptions. 
For them, the name Meis- 
sen simply means 280 
years of artistic craft re- 
corded in Europe's finest 
porcelain. 


This advertising section was written by Terry 
Swanzberg, a free-lance journalist based in Mu- 
nich. 

Support for this advertising section has come from 
the government of Saxony as well as from the 
display advertisers. 
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The upward trend for Volkswagen 
■ and Audi continues. Germany's new 
; federal states are a source of unprece- 

: dented growth. 

We have a strong commitment for 

i this part of Germany. Here, after all, 

: are our roots. Which is why we're 
investing heavily in Saxony. 

Each day, there are 280 Golf and 
Polo cars coming off the assembly 
: lines at our plant in Zwickau. And 
there's much more to come. 

This spring, we've broken ground 







for our new Mosel plant which will 
come on line in 1994. 

It will have a capacity of 250,000 
cars per year, enough to satisfy the 
increasing demand in the "new 
Lander". 

The Mosel plant will set new stand- 
ards for quality and environmentally 
sound technology. 

Additionally, we're investing in 
more than just technology and facili- 
ties. For us, communication and co- 
operation with the people is a matter 


y- 


of great importance. 

We will do our share in developing 
the economic and social structures. 
The "Volkswagen Bildungswerk", a 
foundation dedicated to further edu- 
cation, is offering trend-setting 
schemes to qualify and train our new 
employees. 

We are looking into the future, full 
of optimism. Together, we can do it. 


m 
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Wednesday’s Closing 

Tables Include the nationwide prices up to 
the closing on Wait street and do not reflect 
late trades elsewhere. Via The Associated Press 
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^ |WTER h a tional manaoIr Japanese Carmakers Rev Up in the U.S. 


Pairing: A Way to Defuse 
Cultural Trouble at Work 

By Claudia H. Deutsch 

Sew York Tunes Service 

a wtuw marketer, eager to teach. Monsanto Co. fig- 
„ J Urcd “S?" f ,°L a Perfect match. They were not. “He 
questioned everything I did. recalled the engineer, who insisted 
on anonymity. 1 was sure he was a racist.** 

Their relationship was saved by a Consulting Pair — two 
Monsanto employees who mirrored their racial and educational 
backgrounds and experience, and who were trained to facilitate 
discussions. 

•The Pair showed that the problem was eogmeerina versus 
marketing, not black versus 
white. “Only another market- _ f 

er would have spotted that my Employees from 

boss was trying to make me j- i * j 

think creatively,” the engineer diver8e baekgronnds 
said. “And only another black are train tn 
person could have persuaded aif lramedto 
me I was wrong about rac- resolve disputes. 

Many companies are con- “ 

duding that as their work forces grow more diverse, disputes are 
best handled by people whose backgrounds and experiences 
mirror those of the workers. 

Rather than use outside consultants or even their own employ- 
ee assistance programs to resolve interpersonal problems among 
their workers, about a dozen Fortune 500 companies have turned 
to Consulting Pairs. 

The program, created by Cincinnati-based management con- 
sultants at Pope Sc Associates, tr ains employees from diverse 
backgrounds to resolve disputes and foster cultural sensitivity. 

“We learn to examine all (he possibilities, rmsemmmmtm tirtns 
as well as prejudice,” said Judith Reese Omphroy, who runs the 
Pairs program for Aetna Life & Casualty in Middletown, Con- 
necticut 

T HEY ALSO LEARN to apply their knowledge of the 
company’s own culture to the issues at hand. ‘There is no 
off-the-shelf solution to every company’s cultural prob- 
lems,” said Nancy Gheen, a Monsanto director of human re- 
sources. Ms. Gheen turned to Consulting Pairs in 1989 to stem 
“disproportionately high turnover among women and people of 
color.” Turnover is in fact down, but Ms. Gheen, who is white, is 
not ready to say why. 

The Pairs program entails sending 15 or 20 employees — chosen 
by managers from among a pool of voloatws to represent a mix of 
genders, races, ethnic groups and job descriptions — through 
training on how cultural backgrounds shape attitudes and mind- 
sets. It also gives cultural reasons for certain types of behavior. For 
example, it delves into protective hesitation, a phenomenon in 
which women and minorities are reluctant to ask questions — and 
thus fail to catch on to new jobs — Jest they reinforce stereotypes 
about their ignorance. And it trains them to facilitate discussi o ns. 

The Pairs save for 18 months, in which they devote up to 15 
percent of their time trying to defuse cultural powder kegs. They 
resolve disputes, prepare presentations on such thorny issues as 
sexual harassment and hold sessions to head off cultural clashes 
between new or transferred employees and their bosses. 

“Hie Pairs ask questions like, ’Have you ever worked for a 
woman before?* or ‘How do you feel about being the only Asian- 
Ameri can in your department?’ ” said Colleen R. Martin, Pairs 
program ynanag pr for Alcoa’s Warrick Operations, an aluminum 
fabrication plant in Newburgh, Indiana. “Airing such isues gets 
the relationship off to the right start." 

After 18 months, a fresh batch of Pairs takes over the internal 
consulting work. But the inactive Pairs are expected to remain 
vigilant to cultural insensitivity. 

' “Rotating people through the Pairs program seeds the environ- 
ment with people sensitive to diversity issues,” said Patricia Pope, 
president of Pope A Associates. “They provide a me ch a n ism to 
apply the diversity training you give managers. Without that, it 
would be business as usual in six months.” 
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By David E. Sanger 

New Tori Times Service 

TOKYO — Japanese auto com- 
panies arc emerging from the reces- 
sion in the United States with a far 
bigger slice of that market than 
they had two years ago, but the 
political problems from their suc- 
cess in the United States have 
grown as wriL 

In the first six months of this 

year, Japanese auto makers sup- 
plied just under 30 percent of aD 
the passenger cars sedd in the Unit- 
ed States — an increase of more 
than four percentage points in mar- 
ket share since 1989. 

Executives of Japanese auto 
makers attributed their gains to 
their quick success in marketing 
new lines of luxury cars such as the 
Accra by Honda Motor Co. and 
Lexus by Toyota Motor Corp. 
They also said then' wfflingness to 
invest in new factories and research 
and development, even as their 
profits were badly hurt during the 
recession, had led to continual im- 
provements in many of their cars. 
Many analysts agree. 

American auto executives, 
meanwhile, pointed more to what 
they said were new and subtle 
forms of unfair trade practices by 
thejapanese. 

Japanese automakers have not 
been immune to (be downturn in 
the United States, but they have 
suffered far less than their Ameri- 


can competitors have in dec lin es in 
profits and sales. 

The contrast between the condi- 
tions of the American and Japanese 
auto industries is striking. While 
Detroit, reding from billions of 
dollars in losses, sheds thousands 
of employees and closes plants, 
some Japanese auto companies 
complain of a shortage of workers. 

Just the other day, for example, 
Toyota said it would begin to ranine 
its Japanese retirees in September. 

But for the Japanese, crossing 
the 30 percent barrier in the United 
States, a longtime goal, brings with 
it a host of political problems. 
Among them: in cre a sed pressure to 
assure that American automakers 
fare better in Japan and that the 
Japanese sharply raise their use of 
American auto parts. 

To their surprise, the Japanese 
companies are discowring that few 
of those problems have eased even 
though they now produce a signifi- 
cant percentage of their cars in the 
United States, with American 
workers. 

“We still have to become far 
more Americanized,” Shoidriro Iri- 
majiri, a top executive at Honda, 
said in a recent interview. “It took 
SO years for Ford and GM to be 
considered domestic producers in 
Europe. And it might take us that 
long.” Mr. Irimajin was the archi- 
tect of Honda's manufacturing 
strategy in the United Slates. 

Nearly all of thejapanese manu- 
facturers’ market-share gain in the 


Strong U.S. Sales 


Cars sold in the United States. 
; in mfflions, and Japan's share. 
Even as total sates fall, sales 
of transplants remain strong/ 

Japan’s mJm: mm Tote! 

Transplants - TiTI cars 

CqAw imports — Sold 


pST! 
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, 29.0 31 J) 30.8 32.7 

*- Japan's market share J 
■ Transplants are designed m 
'■ Japan and buBt in the U.S. 
Captive imports are bu& In Japan 

l and sold under American 
, naroapfetes. 
i Source : Fast Track /VswS 


United States came from Japanese- 
owned factories in North America. 

These so-called transplant fac- 
tories of Toyota, Honda, Nissan 
Motor Co. and others are not sub- 


ject to the so-called voluntary ex- 
port restraints on which Detroit 
has relied in the past decade to 
suppress Japanese competition. 

As a result, actual exports of Jap- 
anese cars to the United States 
have fallen precipitously in recent 
months. In fact, this strategy of 
basing plants where the sales are is 
seen as so successful that Japan is 
planning to add capacity for at 
least a million cars a year in Eu- 
rope, its next big target. 

The success of the transplants 
has not dispelled new American 
complaints about the huge contri- 
bution that autos and auto parts 
make to the American trade deficit 
with Japan —upward of TO percent 
of the deficit. 

Partnerships between Japanese 
firms and each of the Big Three 
American auto companies did not 
prevent Detroit from filing charges 
several months ago that their Japa- 
nese competitors were “dumping” 
vehicles, especially minivans. 
Dumping is selling goods at below 
fair-mark el value to drive out com- 
petitors. 

And for the last three months, 
American officials, led by Vice 
President Dan Quayle during a re- 
cent visit to Tokyo, have hammered 
at a long-standing sore point: the 
continuing failure of American car- 
makers to do more than dent Ja- 
pan's own auto market, the world's 

See CARS. Page 17 
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Salomon Loses 
Role as Leader 
In U.K. Offering 


As Third World’s Debt Burden Eases . . . 


By Carl Gewirtz 

International Herald Tribune 

PARIS — Policy changes in developing 
countries are beginning to pay off and money 
— including flight capital — has started to 
flow l»ck. in to Sance growth, the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment reported Wednesday. 

At the same time, the OECD said, the huge 


debt overhang in mast Third World countries 
is becoming less burdensome. 

The OECD’s annual debt survey estimated 
that total net Cows to 140 developing coun- 
tries and territories rose 16 percent last year 
— malting it the first year since the outbreak 
of the debt crisis in 1982 that inflows exceed- 
ed outflows of debt service and dividend 
payments. 


This net financial transfer “was positive 
and rising for virtually all categories and 
regions, including for the first time since 
19§3, Latin America,” the OECD said. 

The combination of official and commer- 
dal-bank debt reductions and massive in- 
creases in private investments mean that Lat- 

See DEBT, Page 15 


. . . Manila, Bankers Reach $5 Billion Deal 


By Michael Quint 

New York Time Service 

NEW YORK — The Philippines and a 
co mmi ttee of bankers led by Manufacturers 
Hanover Trust Co. haye agreed on a plan to 
reorganize nearly S5 billion of medium- and 
long-term debt 

Analysts said the agreement was a sign that 


problems with loans to less-developed coun- 
tries were abating. 

“Essentially, the problem of LDC debt is 
over for the banking system,” said Mark 
Gross, a banking analyst at IBCA Ltd., a 
rating firm based in London. 

The billions of dollars in reserves set aside 
to cover bad loans, which caused losses at 


many large banks in 1987 and 1989. now 
appear adequate to handle whatever loses 
hanks still lace; he said. 

A few banks, like Bankers Trust Co. and 
Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, 
have recently transferred to their general pool 

SEE MANILA, Page 15 


By Steven Prokesch 

New York Tima Service 

LONDON — The British gov- 
ernment announced Wednesday 
night that it had dropped Salomon 
Brothers Inc. as lead manager in 
the United States of its planned 
sale of British Telecommunications 
PLC shares. 

The British Treasury cited the 
scandal over Salomon's illegal deal- 
ings in the U.S. Treasury securities 
as the reason. “In the tight of recent 
events in New York and investiga- 
tions in progress there, it is regret- 
fully concluded that a change is 
appropriate,” a British Treasury 
spokesman said. 

The government owns 49 percent 
of British Telecom. It has not yet 
announced how much of that hold- 
ing it intends to sell in the offering, 
which is expected to occur in late 
November or early December. But 
analysts expect it to sell about half 
of its holding for from £4 billion to 
£5 billion (S6.8 billion to $8.5 bil- 
lion). 

There has been speculation in 
British newspapers that Goldman. 
Sachs & Co_ runner-up in the first 
contest to be lead manager of the 
offering in (be United States, would 
get the job if Salomon was dropped. 
The Treasury spokesman said a de- 
cision had not yet been made. 

In a statement, James L. Massey. 
chairman of Salomon Brothers Eu- 
rope Ltd., said: “We regret that 
Her Majesty’s Government found 
it necessary to make this decision. 
The new management at Salomon 
Brothers has dealt speedily and ef- 
fectively with the violations which 
came to light a few weeks ago. 

“We are the only U.S. investment 
hank that has played a lead role in 
all previous U.K. privatizations with 
a U.S. tranche,” he added, “and look 
forward to renewing our long-stand- 
ing relationship with Her Majesty’s 
Government in the near future.'' 

A Salomon spokesman said the 
firm’s European business had not 
suffered since the scandal broke. 
“August as a whole has been our 
best August in Europe,” he said. 
“We have continued to do very 
good business-' 

A person knowledgeable about 
the Treasury decision said tbe 
chancellor of the Exchequer. Nor- 


Firm Reveals 
Scope of Bids 
In May Auction 

/tourers 

WASHINGTON — Salo- 
mon Brothers Inc, said 
Wednesday that it and its cus- 
tomers bought about $10.6 bil- 
lion of the approximately 
$11.3 billion two-year notes 
available for purchase by com- 
petitive bidders at the U-S. 
Treasurv auction in May. 

Salomon bad earlier ac- 
knowledged bidding the 35 
percent maximum allowed, 
plus $2 billion for a customer. 

Tbe firm said Wednesday 
that Paul W. Mozer, then head 
of its government- bond trad- 
ing desk, submitted a $2 bil- 
lion bid for Tiger Investments 
at the May auction, although 
Tiger had apparently only au- 
thorized $1.5 billion. 

A total of 512^5 billion in 
two-year notes was sold at the 
auction, but nearly $1 billion 
of that went to noncompeti- 
tive. small bidders. 

The Salomon disclosure 
Wednesday was made in writ- 
ten testimony to a U.S. House 
telecommunications and fi- 
nance subcommittee. 


man Lamont, had made the final 
decision and informed Salomon 
himself. This person, who insisted 
on anonymity, denied (hat British 
Telecom had asked me Treasury to 
dismiss Salomon. 

The lead m_nager of the offering 
in Britain and adviser to tbe Trea- 
sury on the overall sale is S.G. 
Warburg Group PLC. Salomon has 
acknowledged that it illegally used 
the name of a Warburg affiliate. 
Mercury Asset Management, os 
bids at two Treasury auctions. 

But another person fanuh&r with 
the British Treasury decision, who 
also spoke on condition of ano- 
nymity, said (hat Warburg had not 
recommended to the Treasury (hat 
it drop Salomon. 


IBM Carves a Niche 
As Defense Supplier 
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By Steven Pearlstedn 
and Evelyn Richards 

Washington Pon Service 

WASHINGTON — Say IBM, 
and most people think of comput- 
ers. But as the defense industry was 
reminded this week, there is also 
IBM the helicopter company. 

On Monday, Britain’s Royal 
Navy awarded a S2_5 billion con- 
tract to International Business Ma- 
chines Corp. to provide 44 helicop- 
ters jammed with electronic 
equipment designed for antisub- 
marine warfare. IBM beat out a 
team of British Aerospace PLC and 
General Electric Co. of Britain, and 
a number of straggling American 
aerospace firms. 

Tbe contract for the Medinhdi- 
oopter program reflects tbe chang- 
ing nature of the military cootract- 
ing business. 

For one dang, the business is 
becoming highly international. 
And because new weapons systems 
have become more complex, with 
modi of the cost and risk of the 
systems associated with tbe com- 
puters inside rather than the metal 
outside, the job of prime contractor 
is increasingly going to electronics 
firms such as IBM. 

“We’ve long since determined 
the ideal aerodynamic structure of 
a helicopter,” said Loren Thomp- 
son, deputy director of the nation- 
al-security studies program at 
Georgetown University. “What's 
new are the flight controls, the ra- 
dar, the laser coontermeasures, the 
infrared countermeasnres.” all of 
which depend on sophisticated 
dcctnaticsi 

Joel Johnson, vice president of 
the Aerospace Industries Associa- 
tion in Washington, observed that 
a generation ago, h was the air- 
plane company that automatically 
was assigned the (3sk of integrating 
tbe electronics and the propulsion 
system into their own air frame. 
But as the value — and profit — 
have shifted increasingly to elec- 
tronics, the traditional “metal 
bendos” have lost tire pr es u mption 
of prime-contractor status. 

IBM’s supervisory role in the 
Merlin project is dramatized by the 
fact that it will not even make the 
onboard computers, or fashion any 
of the software that will allow the 
computers to communicate. Two 
European companies, Britain’s 


Westland Helicopters Ltd. and Ita- 
ly’s Agusta SpA. will manufacture 
the structure of tbe flying ma- 
chines, a variant on a mihiary heli- 
copter they have been making for 
years. And a network of other Brit- 
ish and European contractors will 
supply the radar, sonar , computers, 
communications equipment and 
software. 

IBM’s rale will be the “systems 
integrator” — taking tbe airframe, 
engine, flight controls and all the 
electronic gear, and making sure I 
they work together. If something i 
goes wrong, IBM. with its giant ( 
fin an c ial resources, will be respon- 
sible for fixing iL Tbe reward is that 
it win get about 10 cents for every 1 
90 cents it subcontracts out to oth- 
ers. 

John V. Sponyoe, general man- , 
ager of the LBM division that will 
handle the Merlin contract, said it ' 
was an arrangement but 1 

not unheard of. 

In tbe early 1970s, the U.S. Navy , 
chose IBM as prime contractor for 
its antisubmarine warfare hdicop- ' 
ter known as LAMPS, and analysts 
said it was largely on tbe strength 
of that experience that IBM was 
able to snare the British contract 
this week. 

hi the case of the LAMPS, IBM 
added some of its own computers 
and software, along with other 
equipment, to a helicopter deliv- 
ered to its Owego, New York, facil- 
ity by Sikorsky Aircraft Co, a divi- 
san of United Technologies Carp. 
Although IBM ran into delays and 
cost overruns with some of its eariy 
LAMPS models, the S2 billion pro- 
gram has since become a successful 

and profitable rac for IBM, the 
Pentagon’s 18th-Jargest contractor. 

IBM is also tbe prime avionics 
contractor for the Army’s Combat 
Talon 2 program, which adds 
enough electronics to a standard 
Lockheed C-130 transport to allow 
spatial forces to infiltrate, resupply 

and retreat from hot spots around 
theworii 

IBM's strategy of moving from 
providing the "brains” of a weap- 
ons system to responsibility for the 
whole program is the mirror image 
of wbai some traditional airframe 
makers art trying to do. Those 
companies are attempting to 
strengthen their expertise in elec- 
tronics in order to safegnard their 
share of the military budget 
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It’s a deal ! 


Dealing in currencies, precious metals, options and futures can be pretty hectic, 
especially in these turbulent times. Making the right move at the right time is 
seldom a matter of luck. It requires expertise and good instincts. 

Bank Julius Baec, one of Switzerland's foremost private banks, offers a century 
of banking experience. Imagination and state-of-the-art technical facilities enable 
our dealers to stay on top of market developments around the world and to take 
action without delay. 


Bank Julius Baer. It’s a deal! 
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New IBM Entry-Level Unit 

cvqdhd by Or Stag Fbm Dopauha 

NEW YORK — International Business Machines Corp. ann o unced 
Wednesday a lower-priced modd among its popular numcompuiers, a 
product line that has been one of IBM’s few bright spots this year. 

The Apphcatioo System/400 Model D02 is intended for small bus- 
nesses and j-emote locations of large companies, 

IBM also said its AS/400 fiviskm has posted higgler revenues so far in 
1991, compared with the same period last year. (AP. Reuters) 
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Cautious Trading 
Sends Stocks Down 
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Occidental to Sell 5 1% Stake in IBP 
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LOS ANGELES (Reuters) — Occidents! Petroleum Corp. said U W 
$eH its SI percent state is IBP Inc. via a rights offering. Occidental m 
the sak of its stake in the former Iowa Bed Processors would reduce i 
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/koras sold to competitive bidders in a ««, 1 ill Jl|H| 

NEW .YORK — Wall Street May auction. « n i / it i / » g 

stocks fell for the fourth straight That far exceeds the limits im-j «q ft , IJ MW I 
session Wednesday, but trading posed by Treasury rules at the auc- j jlj t/Vtl I 

was tentative ahead of a key eco- dons. ^ 2900 illV l r 

nomic report expected Friday. Jack Solomon, a Bear Stearns! U 1 * [ 

The Dow Jones industrial aver- analyst, said, “When the market jko r 
age fell 9.17 points, to 3.008.50, has nothing else to focus on, and 
after earlier sinking near the psy- that’s the only bill of fare put out 

there, they’ll buy it and treat it C9N 
N.Y. Stocks negatively." 2750 

. , . „ . — — ; “ Computer-driven selling pro- 

chologtcaUy important 3,000 leveL pus hed the market lower 2700 
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Union Pacific Declares Stock Split 

BETHLEHEM. Pennsylvania (UK) — Union Pacific Ope 
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RICHMOND. Virgina (AF) — Mafia General Inc. said Wednesday tf 
would dose The Richmond News Leader next June and merge 
afternoon newspaper into the morning Richmond Tunes-Dispatch. ' J 
The closure of the paper is expected to result in the diminaiu» <tf 190 
full-time jobs, company said. Media General also announced it 'would 
offer early re tirem ent to 290 of its 6,400 full-time employees ia=me& 
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More German Jobs , and More Imports 

Just as Labor Market Settles Down, International Trade Problems Pop Up 

CawHtd hr Our Suff From Dispauka grams, The Labor Office spent 43 billion 

BONN -—Germany is heading for autumn Deutsche marks (52.6 bifiian) to create subs- “““"JJ 1 ITT? Hot DM in 


French, German Banks 
End Share Swap Talks 
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1700 ft 


CompSed hr Our Staff From Dispauka 

BONN — Germany is heading for imtimw 
with good news about unemployment, its 
political bugbear, but disturbing revelations 
about the impact of unification on interaa- 
. tional trade, with imports running at record 
1 levels. 

Unemployment improved slightly in the 
east and west of the country in August, 

■ thanks to a combination of make-work and 
training programs and jobs generated by the 
summer season, the Federal Labor Office 
V reported Wednesday. 

In Western Germany, there were 1.67 mil- 
lion registered jobless, a fall of 21,400 from 
July, to reach an im employment rate of 5.6 
percent, it said. 

In August 1990, the rate was 6.2 percent: 
since then, 146,000 jobs have been created, 
thanks to a boom triggered by unification. 

In Easton Germany, the unemp loyment, 
rolls shortened slightly —by 5,400 —to 1.06 
milKon, leaving the unemployment rate at 
• 12.1 percent, virtually unchanged over July. 

The number of employees on short time — 
effectively paid not to work — also plummet- 
ed, by 159,000, to 1.451 imUioii, in August, 
*' the agency said. 

Many of those who went off short tune 
signed up with training or make- work pro- 


deed jobs so far this year. . 

The president of the Labor Office, Hein- 
rich Franks, described the overall labor mar- 
ket as “stable." He added, “Improvement in 
the East German labor market is not yet m 
sight, although there are increasing signs of 
an economic upswing in Easton Germany " 
Further big layoffs in Eastern Germany, 
triggered by the expiration of job guarantees 
at state-owned plants, could be expected at 
the end of September, tat not thereafter, Mr. 
Franke said. 

Chancellor Helmut Kohl’s government 
welcomed the news as evidence that its tage 
injections of cash to create jobs and retrain 
workers who lost their jobs after the unifica- 
tion in October were bearing fruit. 

“The restructuring of the economy in East- 
ern Germany is fully under way," a govern- 
ment spokesman said. . . , 

On the trade front, the Federal Statistical 
Office reported Wednesday that imports 
readied a record high of 58.69 b3han DM in 
July, as the country sucked in .consumer 
products and capital goods. 

The level was 10 percent higher than me 
previous month and 26 percent more than in 
July 1990. 


Exports stood at 58.91 billion. The Ger- 
man current account deficit jumped to 3-8 
billion DM in July from 3.7 Mhon DM Im 
June, while the trade surplus halved to 4JU 

minion DM. _ 

Pent-up demand in Eastern Germany con- 
tinued to posh up imports in July, whue the 
weaker economies of Germany's mam trad- 


ing partners dampen eo expo™, ou» 

They also said spending by German tour- 
ists abroad and transfers of cash abroad by 
foreigners working in Germany during the 
holiday season contributed to the swing in 
the current account in July. 

The figures are Kkdy to fuel concern about 

the competitiveness of post-reunification 

German industry. Companies arc battimg 
inflation «h»t, at around 4.4 percep t, is now 
higher than that of many other European 
countries and has encouraged pay settle- 
ments of 7 percent to 8 percent. 

lie Bundesbank has imposed a clamp by 
mnrwidng interest rates, which will discour- 
age some investment 
On the other hand, increasing numbers ot 
analysts see the start of an upturn in Eastern 
Germany in the coming mouths, which — 
depending on its speed —will ease the pres- 
sure on government spending, the major 
source of inflation. (AFP, Reuters) 


Reurea 

FRANKFURT — Talks about 
dose cooperation between Com- 
merzbank AG of Germany third 
largest bank and Credit Lyonnais 
SA of France were terminated be- 
cause such a pact was not seen 
benefiting both sides, the German 
bank said Wednesday. 

A Commerzbank spokesman 
said in reply questions that it and 
CridiL Lyonnais had mutually de- 


rided to terminate their talks about at the latest 


The meeting takes place in Bang- 
kok in October. 

Martin Kohlhauscen, Commaz- 
hynk yfriatmnnn said in June that the 
Old of 1991 was the absolute dead- 
line for talks on cross bokfings. He 
stressed if the deal were not con- 

chided by then the tank would pur- 
sue its own strategy in Europe. 

Jcan-Yves Haberer, the Crtdii 
Lyonnais chairman, bad said the 
hanVg would swap stakes by 1992 
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taking cross holdings in each other. 

“Both parties have mutually 
agreed not to continue the talks," 
Peter Pietsch said, confirming 
newspaper reports. 

There will be no cross holdings 
“since tins would bring no benefits 
to either side," he said, reiterating 

Commerzbank’s wefl-known point 
of view that it and Credit Lyonnais 
were large enough to go on doing 
business on their own. 

He said further details would be 
released at this year's meeting of 


Market speculation centered on 
a possible mare swap of 5 percent 
to 7 percent. 

Mr. Pietsch said Wednesday the 
[emanation of the talks would not 
affect Commerzbank’s cooperation 
with CrMit Lyonnais within the 
Europartners group of European 
banks. 

The group also indudes Banco 
Hispano- Americano SA of Spain 
a tiH Bunco di Roma SpA of Italy. 

While the >»lks between Com- 
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EC Commission Urges Closer Ties to East 


Very briefly: 

. BAT Industries PLC reported first-half BS?mLS 13 ^ 

million), down 24.4 percent, from the like 1990 penod. 

.ExorSA amounted Him, Cte« 


By Charles Goldsmith 

International Herald Tribune 

BRUSSELS — The European 
Community executive commission, 
reassessing links to Eastern Europe 


after the Tailed Soviet coup, pro- 
posed on Wednesday that EC for- 
eign minis ters approve doser eco- 
nomic and political ties with six 
countries in the region. 

The foreign ministers have 
scheduled a special meeting on Fri- 
day io make dedsious on the Com- 
munity’s responses to the changes 
sweeping the Soviet Union and 
their effect ou Eastern Europe. 

' “We are living in a Europe that is 
f undamen tally different from the 
Europe we grew up with," the EC 
foreign affairs commissioner, 
Frans Andriesscn, said at a new 
conference after the EC Commis- 
sion proposed a series of the mea- 
sures at its weekly meeting, 

' Recent events, he sad, “will re - 
quire a rethmkragmtteConmn^ 

ty on our ties with other countries. 

EC foreign ministers wfll be 


io provide the Commission trade and cooperation agreement 
with new flexibility in negotia ti ng with Albania, 
association agreements with Po- Mr. Andnessea mid he would 
land, Czechwtovate and Himga- also seek to extend a 24-natira 
ly, with an eye toward co^j^g 

the agreements to create free-trade ^gj^ after a study of their 


ypnes by the md of October. 

The three countries have com- 
plained that the EC has denied 


economic problems. 

Mr. Andriessen said that a spe- 
cial meeting of Community leaders 


Recent events require a 'rethinking of the 
European Coninninity’s ties with other 
countries, 9 said the EC foreign a ff a ir s 
commissioner, Frans Andnessen* 


thflm access to Community mar- 
kets for textile, agricultural and 


expected next month might look at 
the scope of the current EC inter- 


currency units ($11.8 million) in /til l/l W/ 

technical assistance for the Soviet . . . v ~ 

Union, which is part of a 400 mil- ^ 

in December. 

■ Appeal From Poland '^Slufc 

Poland wants early signature of first-half profiL 
an agreement associating Poland 0-^ profit in the six months to 
and the European Ccmmnmtyand was £48.1 million ($81.4 mil- 

slanted in Warsaw’s favor to hdp it f £54 9 million in 

forora mm^Krzyatof State- ^ analysts' expectations. 

reported y from the Revenue fell from i£9 12.7 million 

SST to £877 million, and earning per 

SEBESWt!A “JKT 85 “ ^ 

room For a certain asymmetrical rung of June. 


steel products, the sectors in which governmental oopferena; o n ptdm - 
they are most competitive. cal union, because entreat 

The Commission also decided to state of play wffl not lead tothe 
ask foreign ministers to begin ex- amammodabon of new members, 
ploratory talks on association The Commission also an- 
Sgreements with Bulgaria and Ro- ocmcedtbe rd«Mrf ***»; 
Siia, and to seek a lower-level stallmeut of 10 mfflion European 


agreement and it cannot be in favor 

of the EC. 


Coats said it saw signs of eco- 
nomic recovery in the United 


fimdamen- States but its British markets were 


ill Half 35 percent owned by Exor. 

Op lil HWJ AG ugAMja, company for the foreign interests of the German 

ty jaNorth America where our in- ^ ^ 

dustrial thread business is perform- million Swiss francs (S59.6 million). - 

bg well,” Sir David Alliance, the . Electronics NV appointed 

("op K chairman, said. electronics in addition to his present roles in semicond 

Its merger with Tootal, following titm systems. He replaces Theiny Meyer. , , f 

the successful £252 million hostile OsterreJchische Landerirank AG shares have been suspended bom 
takeover earlier this year, pushed J^ftaSSlorf and Frankfurt P^Jnga staionem on its plans to 
debt to £338 million. merge with 2teniralspaitasse & KommetaWbank, Wien- 

To pare the debt. Coats an- . r^bu^iea, the Swedish suuiHxmtroUed tank,ra»d crgitl«sKto r 
Bounced Wednesday the sale of 1 99 j would exceed an earlier forecast of 3.6 billion kronor ($570 mffliom). 
two businesses for £14.1 million ^ Greencore ptc, the newly privatized Irish food company, said Chris 
The sthnma ladieswear opera- Comerford had resigned as chief executive after six years, 
tion, wMcfaprovidea . T&N plC the components and engin wring group. saMfirei-half 

•pr^prdif'slutmSrr perent. to® nullion ($34.37 tmltau^^ 

be sold to the British dothing com- 
pany I J. Dewhirst Holdings PLC — 

Further di^osals are expected as ^oni ipf: 1 

Coats seeks to cot debt and merge 

former Tootal buanesses into <me . 0-1 □ U j 

operation, although analysts are J\ 


“This assoaatimi is a fundamen- 
,1 for our economic re- ^ depressed. 


tal support for our economic re- ■ 

forms” he said during an official “Since the half year, there haw 
visit to the Netherlands, which been some signs of recovery and 
hdds the rotating EC presidency, improved performance, particular- 


ity to integrate Tootal’s assets and 
maintain the market share formerly 
hdd by the two cancans. 

(Reuters, AFP) 
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(Continued from Page 1) of EC lead* 
of the economic union perhaps -.1 Maastricht. 


beginning in 1997 be reserved , 
for countries meeting strict condi- 
tions on price stabih^, budget defi- 
cits, interest rates and other mea- 
sures of economic convergence. 

AH the big countries of the BC 

endorsed the basic approach oT the 

Dutch plan, with even such nations 
as Spain and Italy that have been 
traditionally concerned about be- 
ing left out expressing cautious 
support, officials said. 

The EC Commission remains 
concerned that the stringent condi- 
tions could instituti onaliz e a two- 
tiered Community. But at a meet- 
ing Tuesday of top-level 
negotiators of the 12, only Greece 
expressed strong objections to the 
Butch proposals, officials said, 
tfth Portugal and Ireland raising 
milder questions about the plan. 


At the same time, however, a 
separate conference bn political 
union, which is supposed to con- 
clude at the same time, remains 
unresolved and is beset by addi- 
tional challenges posed by the col- 
lapse of communism on its eastern 

frontiers and the potential breakup 

of the Soviet Umou- 


says that anyone who meets these ^ reserves some of the reserves auyg io tbdr exposure to less-dc- 
conditions can join ifthw wanL Qnce ^ for losses on loans to vdoped countries, Brazil is the ma- 
to,” said a diplomat from Germa- developing countries. jar question, Mr. Gross said. He 


ny, which support s the plan. “It 
also directly addresses Britain’s 
concern.” 

Britain received a provision al- 
lowing ft to participate m tta 

sihonal stage erf ration but reserv- 
ing for a future Partiament the 


developing countries. 

William R. Rhodes, a vice chair- 
man of Citicorp, said the agree- 
ment, made public late Tuesday, 


jar question, Mr. uross saia. ne 
said their existing reserves, once 
criticized by analysts as insuffi- 
cient, “may prove to be adequate, 


te ^Phffi^topu«*=dcb.m- ™lJ Dder ^ 


The once-burning issue of derision on whether to jom m a 
whether Britain would bloc k mov es smgje currency, 
to a ration an sovereignty grounds The commission is not sure the 


as behind it." The agreement was 
reached Friday. 


Under the agreement with the 
Philippines, banks may make new 
loans m the form of a 17-year bond 


For Citibank and Manufacturers with no principal payments for five 


above the London interbank ot- 
fered rate. For each $1 of new 
bonds purchased, banks may con- 
vert $4 of existing Philippine debt 
into bands with the same terms as 
the new bonds. 

Another option, intended to ap- 
peal to Japanese banks, calls for 
new bank investments in conjunc- 
tion with money provided by the 
Asian Development Bank for for- 
estry projects. 


Net Seles 
Operating Income 
Net Income 


3.540 

181 

54 


3.277 

12B 

41 


Net sales for the first half of 1991. with an increase of 8 %. 
are in line with our forecast. 

Earnings show a substantial increase due to the activity 
outside of France. 

Should the economic environment be the same in trie cw™9 
months, the Group will bB in the position to reach in laa i 
a net income of approximately FRF 300 million which 
is an increase of 3D %- 


has faded, replaced by whether door would be open to all under the 

st^tocrate a two-speed Europe JfrSmber states meeting the con- DEBT: Third World Burden Eases 

(CorttaKil bora first fmoce ptge) 

members. of a union, including in America re&sterol a positrve net ®L^ v ^ n ^JSyS4biffion— 

.Bsaasg BSSSSSS Sttta - — 1 

kms 'm Easton Germany stem- ^ is undent how eitiargement S10 bSto ^Eliminating exchange-rate 

ming from German monetary 3^ be achieved after tins pom t, “ S1 ° ““ changes due to the weataess of the 


ming from German monetary 

numcr qu»uuu- r ^ ^ insist that poor official at the commission. “ . U5- dollar, last year’s increase in 

Community finance ministers ny!mhM . states will suffer unless -jjje process of economic and mem- Total official flows — mosuy nows was 4 percent, com- 

are to resume deliberations Mon- ^ economics improve prior to m6aa could be derailed if foreign md at concessional terns -- ^ a 16 percent rise in the 

day, seeking to complete a draft joining a currency nnioa. convergence standards are too increased 20 percent, w S78mmom J^o^ year . 

economic and monetary umon 0^ proposal does strict. Commission officials argne. Pnvate Dows rose 25 percent, to Forejgn direct investment, re- 

imtv before the Dec. 9-10 meeting — ■ nw^tino ehanaes in the investment 


— T, — flCUKnn 

an trffirial at the commission. 515 bilhon. 


treaty before the Dec. 
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etary ration could be derailed if foreign md at conccssioitaiams-- ^ a 16 percent rise in the 

Srergence standards « too maMod 20 p^uSnUbn ^ 

strict. Commission officaals aigne. Pnvate flows rose 25 percent, to f Fore jgn direct investment, re- 

— fleeting changes in the investment 

— ~ chnuLte and privatization of state 

- a usu pmjx* MS ^ enterprises, is nmning attetoncal- 

1^3"" S| = 4 l 15=E ^SblevdsofovcrSJObtihoaa 

™ ^ ^ = ^The report highlights ■ gift in 

= » • ****-« gEJSvgr Ji i9« J* long-tei^ lending to jnttittimd 

: i ik im - 1J ” : S * » S-iw iStutians such as the World Bank 

: ? S AkAi-S - and away from foreign commercial 

SStSt^Sn ,JDo “ l & 5 S-^ KTStich are i down ex- 

S^SSaBkaiSt-* St K fi S r S St- vt isting debt and reluctant to extend 

S S St SS St ** ^ “a S new credits, 

a 4* 3 & 3 & + ? wmwK : s TaS M »£-£ The share of multilateral finan- 

- y SS s*+ i5 amt ink vSwit ,-g & n 5S£S*^ 2 rial institutions in total long-term 

S^i 4jk jgija-g Ji ypw i " 11 J 7 g ** ” Joan finance “is high md rising’; - 

- «S ’a ’a "am 1 M wicor u S 2“ 5 - ; currently accounting for more than 

g * ^ - a 8 un m 50 percent, compared with 35 per- 

- ft} S 1 m S* Sw-S cent in 1985. 

= SiBM- " £ 1 “Massive upturns took pim* m 

45 ill St ISS Stitt -2 ^ S5 wiS Asia and the Western bemepherc, 

- w ^ i St wtwSS 1 « U n W 7'jk arn + jj ^ study says of flows from all 

“ 1 $ SSMr.afisif SPK SrS^it^es that ^ 

: “ W V SS'SttSSSS 88 a ” probably understate the turnaround 

” SS SU aw. S* £ » u 7i ii w 5* SS fi because the data (to include private 

" W £ iiE SSW? ”-r“- toSta. non-OECD coonta 

2 m m l *3S5S :S- u T7 ig ™ such as Taiwan, Malayaa, Singa- 

;guS3St^CTi-s 3w* =vi wjj."' , n “ * * S 4W - pore, Hong Kong and South Korea, 

i » 3St® + S *£*13 b tS SdS St *Thc return of flight capita has 

’ - ® m «+ vj S' 6 wSiF^f 1 Sea* »» SJSt+5 been especially important m Meo- 

« T CO. A large part of the newly issued 
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BUSINESS STUDIES ARE F A ^ TOO IMPORTANT 
TO BE LEFT TO THEORETICIANS 
ONLY SENIOR EXECUTIVES W, ™M ANY YEARS 
OF PRACTICAL EXPERIENCE TEACH AT BSL. 

• PRAGMATIC • GLOBAL • STRATEGIC 

• BSL OFFERS - Full time BBA/BS and MBA degree programs; 

Saturday, Evening and Seminar MBA and DBA programs. 

Applications and inquiries for 

ADMISSIONS OFFICER (IHT), BSL - BUSINESS SCHOOL LAUSANNE 
Avenue Edouard Dapples 38, 1002 LAUSANNE, Switzerland. 

Tel: 41 21 - 617 3833 Fax: 41 21 - 617 3837 
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2HklsH-ft potenSTfor a smooth use of flight 

a> «i’£ cmtital to finance or refinan«Lai- 
3* 4 _ in America is considerable, it said. 

kS wt + i Private financial flows to Latin 
mi» ~ America totaled $24 bflfion lag 
m « year, more than doubk the 1988 


conjunction with the writedown of 
debts by foreign banks “were taken 
up by holders of Mexican flight 
capital abroad,” the report said. 

Hris flight capital effectively re- 
financed the creditor banks. 
“While ft is not dear how much 
further Mexican flight capital re- 
mains available for future opera- 

tions, the recent Mexican and CM- 

i ean exaeriments suggest Inal the 
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{National Association) 
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NASDAQ 

Wednesday’s Prices 

NASDAQ pnces as t»\ t p.m. New York time. 
This list compiled by the AP. consists of the i .000 
most traded securities m terms of dollar value. It is 
updated twice a year. 
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Indonesia to Examine Textile Firm 
For Evidence of Insider Trading 


J akar ta Limits 
Level of Loans 
From Abroad 


Tokyo Plans Company 
To Develop Satellites 


Reuters 


. . -f -i 




s - ITam 



JAKARTA — The government overseer of finan- 
cial mart eU, which is trying to privaiize the IndoiK- 
san stock exchange, said Tuesday that it would 
investigate a downgraded profit forecast last week 
by a listed textile company for evidence of insider 
trading. 

The revised forecast has undercut share prices in 
an already- weakened market On Wednesday, the 
. exchange's composite index fell to 29934, down 
.' 0.52 poms. The index has fallen from its peak in 
April 1990 of 68! and was hovering around 315 
after the failed Soviet coup. 

The index slid bdow 300 last week when Argo 
: Panics revised its profit forecast to 28 billion 
rupiah (S14.3 million) from 87 billion in January. 

- The textile company had been a favorite with 
; foreign investors, who led the move out or its stock. 

- Algo’s shares fell 50 rupiah each, to 2,750, on 


and was among the top 10 in market ca p italiza tion. 
■ • Usman, chairman of the Bapepam 


Wednesday. The company went public in January, 
at 9,950 rupiah, (hen 


originally offering its shares 
cutting them to 7,000 rupiah to attract investors. 

Prominent brokers said they had recommended 
" the shares because Argo had a reputable product 


Maizuta u in * '** . *, w w’.. ■ — — ■ . , 

overright agency, said he was awaiting Argos 
official statement on the revised profit 
He said insider-trading charges would be leveled u 
Argo had made available the revised projections to 
selected brokers without first informing Bapepam. 

“I am investigating insider trading, _ Mr. 

Tulri said: “If it is true, we will fine the issuer. But 
we cannot blame only ihe issuer. The brokers are 
also guilty.” 

Argo has blamed sharp increases in the price of 
cotton and in factory costs for the revision. 

Jolyon R. Petch, vice pros deni-research of PT 
Jar dine Fleming Nusantara, said of the composite 
index: “The 300 points was a psychological barrier 
reflecting the confidence of investors. 

Investors were also keeping away from the ex- 
change because of a poor settlements system, fre- 
quent rule changes and lade of liquidity caused by 
hizh bank rales, brokers said. Mr. Matzuki has said 
iheprivaiization, which is to shift the exchange to m> 
ownership by securities houses under Bapepam s 
oversight by November, will address such concerns. 


Agence Franrc-Piate 

JAKARTA — Indonesia, 
wary that rapid growth of on- 
shore commercial loans could 
jeopardize its ability to repay 
foreign debt, moved Wednes- 
day to restrict borrowings. 

Radius Prawiro, nrinister- 
coordinator Tor the economy, 
said foreign loans other than 
those from multilateral agen- 
cies and governments would 
be coordinated by the Off- 
shore Commercial Borrowing 
Team, which be chairs. 

The agency would set a ced- 
ing on the amount of commer- 
cial loans allowed each year, 
he said. 

The ruling applies to gov- 
ernment agencies and private 
co m p anies, except for projects 
in which the government has 
no interest. Short- term loans 
to finance trade are exempt. 


Compiled bv Ov Stajj Fnm Dispatches 

TOKYO— Japan plans to set up 
a government-backed company to 
develop commercial satellite tech- 
nology in fiscal 1992, the Ministry 
of Posts and Telecommunications 
said Wednesday. 

Ministry officials said the gov- 
ernment would shoulder one-third 
of the 12 billion yen ($88 million) 
needed for the planned project 
aimed at enhancing satellite tech- 
nology development. 

Major electronics companies such 
as NEC Corp„ Toshiba Corp.. Mit- 
subishi Electric Corp. and Hitachi 
Ltd. are expected to supply the re- 
maining two-thirds of the cost. 

The new company, to be formed 
in fiscal 1992, will build large-scale 

experimental facilities for satellite 
development 

The Nihon Keizai Sbimbun. a 

financial newspaper, said the pro- 
ject would be open to foreign com- 
panies but could be a source of 
trade disputes. Following talks be- 


tween Japan and the United States 
last year. Japan deregulated iis 
commercial satellite market 
As a result experienced foreign 
satellite makers are expected to wm 
the international bid for Japan s 
next-generation broadcasting satel- 
lite. to be launched in fiscal 1996. 
the newspaper said. 

Japan is already leading the 
world in high-definition telcvism 
With the successful launch Aug. 25 
of a broadcast satellite, Japanese 
companies will be able to broadcast 
eight hours of HDTV a day begin- 
ning in November. 

There was speculation that the 
announcement Wednesday was an 
effort to test any foreign opposition 
to Japanese government support of 
the country’s satellite industry. 

The newspaper noted U.S. and 
European satellite makers were 
suspicious of the Japanese govern- 
ment's participation in such high- 
tech areas as satellite development. 

{AFP. Reuters, UPI) 


Investor’s Asia 


Hong Kong 
Hang Seng 

4100 


Singapore 
Straits Times 


Tokyo 
Nikkei 225 
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Exchange 


Index 


1391 

Wednesday Prav. 
Close Ctose 
4,025.07 
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a roatia CARS: Japanese Carmakers Exit U.S. Recession 

*H . t e mz \ k.vi.nni.1 mrc ,nA ihn rtirt cn nw makers is Eurooe 
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Singapore 

Straits Times 

1,426-42 

1,425.03 

"+0.10 

Sydney 

All Ordinaries 

1,568.00 

1,568.70 

-0.04 

-0.30 

Tokyo 

Nikkei 225 

22,402-69 

22,469.80 

Kuala Lumpur 

Composite 

561-83 

560.05 

+0.32 

Bangkok 

SET 

723.71 

720.78 

+0.41 

Seoul 

Composite Stock 

63354 

675.67 

+1.16 

Taipei 

Weighted Price 

4,503.26 

4,625.59 

-2.54 

Manila 

Composite 

NJtL 

1,022.00 


Jakarta 

Stock Index 

299 M 

299.B6 

-0.17 

New Zealand 

NZSE-40 

1,426.38 

1,422.88 

+0.25 

Bombay 

National Index 

N-A. 

844.99 

” 

Soirees: Reuters, AFP 



Very briefly: 


Reusers 


• Mitsui Muring & Smelting Co. said its Malaysian subsidiary would 
make adhesive-coated copper foil for circuit boards. 
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(Continued from fust finance page) 
second-largest national market af- 
ter the United Slates. 

'American auto makers have long 
am tended that the Japanese mar- 
ket is rigged against them because 
of -the expense and difficulties of 
establishing dealerships. But Japa- 
nese executives say (he success of 
the Mercedes-Benz, Volkswagen 
and BMW lines in Japan is evi- 
dence that American carmakers are 
simply not trying hard eaough- 
The Japanese say they are not yet 
certain they will be able to hold on 
Urtheir 30 percent share of the U.S. 


and luxurious cars, and they did so nesr makers is Europe. No sooner 
at a pace that few anticipated in the had Japan and the European Com- 
late 1980s. munity reached an agreement a tew 

Those cars are still made in Ja- weeks ago on limiting Japan s pres- 
pan — one reason the deficit in ence there — much Hke the volun- 
automobfle trade seems to slay lary restraint deal in the United 

States —than they began to bicker 


Cars ; Role in Deficit 


TOKYO — Nissan ‘ is - - — * 


Most of the rise 
came from plants in 
North America. 


openly about what the pact meant 
The big issue is whether, as the 
Japanese companies say, the agree- 
ment puts no limit on the number 
of cars they can make in Europe, 
vehicles that would be considered 


U.S. trade deficit with Japan, 
in baton s ot dollars. Figures 
for 1991 are first quarter omy. 

•ns *88 ‘90 ’91 
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TSP 10 ^ 10 e "° lmJ " : power stations » M«ss 

Th*. rmrmanv has developed a system called Active Noise Control that Royal Dutch/ Shell Group opened an $88 million mark^^S ccn,er in 
The company has developed a system Nissan and distribution terminal. 


will issue sound waves from speakers under the car scal& a Nissan Singapore, including an oil storage and distribution 


Trade deficit 
: from passenger 

■—10“ cere and ear parts 


- 20 - - - - - 


‘-30- 


-40- 


- > 

; i - -v - 


high even though the number of European in origin, 
care shippodfrom Japan has de- J apm prod^ a hide more 
Sncd than 200.000 cars a year in Europe 

=-jTKT^Ta5 iSs-rs ^safssn,“ , asfs 

?5ssrarss*-5M . 

covers. With gasoline prices low, strong. Sales of Nissan's Infimti are SST -*°~ 

Anericans mayturn again to big- staSg to pick up. . . . btt to & . 

ger cars, meaning that Detroit Other carmakers are jumping in: ALwriy,. there ' 

Slid benefit more than Tokyo. Mazda Motor Corp. just an- movement mi he Umted Stow w 


JUKI DGUGUi uiuic iiiou iu»jw. iwidi.ua muiui . — ” . . «— -clout rare RC 

But Japanese companies are also 9 aSol Tie ad- 



SS”* will push hack send — ,he Australian packaging and paper concern, a nnounced^ 

waves coming from the engine. 26 percent rise in annual net profit, aung good resuis in core busunsses. 

Nissan is considering installing the system in new nmbj* t° be # lnc . it plans to develop 

launched later this year, the spokesman said. He gave no o*ct detad^ 3C ^)^r banana plantations in southern Sulawesi, the Indonesian istand. 
The system will not increase exterior car noise and us sound waves will be ^ is uj send a 30-member trade delegation to the Soviet Union 

imperceptible to the human ear, he said. next wee ^ [0 look at business opportunities. _ 

. IBM Smgapore has set up ajoint venture with TAOmarito^ of Hong 

Mazda to Sell Luxury Car in Australia Kong to provide software packages for the banking industry. 
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CONVERTIBLE SECURITIES PTFL 

1 

rfCtasaB. — 


1137 

11.10 


1145 

1121 


GLOBAL EQUITY PORTFOLIO 

2 — A 


rf O0S3 B_ 

EURO EQUITY PORTFOLIO 
rf Class A 

d Class B 


1*52 

1042 


MULTI MANAGER ftV. 
iv AmeriOT Grnwfli Fd-— -* 
m Euroneon CurrJBond Fd— Era 
w Eeraacan Growth Fd — — .Era 
m Futures Fd. 


i Growth Fd. 

w Forex Fund. 


m Emerging. Mortwts Fd- 

AARBEN 


1048 

1047 

1092 

954 

99150 

949 

1335 


n RBC British Fund Ltd + — 
iv RBC Conodlan Fd LM + — CS 
w RBC Euresnw.^Jf* 1 ’trri 
w RBC Far East 1 Pot Fd +-* 
iv RBC Inf I BandF«rtUd+J 
tr RBC Inn Capital Fund+— S 
w RBC Mngd Currmar Fd + J 

5AFHA 'REPUBLIC HOLDING 

:s8ffijssrffiU£!y 

w Republic GAM Growth * 

SwndInavis.ka ENSKILDA BANKEN ^ 
1191 


1599 


1050 

10*54 

10*17 


ivEauftv Inn Acc 


iv Equity Infl lnc. 
w Equity G* 


ur Eouily Far E( 
iv Enultv Gold— 
wEauHy Jaocm. 

w Equity" 



t2l 

2.1* 


d PocM invt MM DM— DM 

A Paclt Invt WnU Fd SAt— -I 
A Pad I invtwrnl FdSADMJTM 
d Eastern Crusader Fwid — » 
d Thorn ton Inti One. Fd— * 
rf Thornton hk Gateway, Pd_2 
0 Thorman Jonan Funrf Lid^J 
d Thar. LK11 Dragons Fd LM J 
0 Thornton Qrttn ihy FdLtd j 
0 Thornton PtilL Rrrtev. Fd— S 

0 Thornton Tiger M Ltd. * 

NEW TIGER 5EL- FUND 
d Thailand - 
d Motaysta- 
d lndonesla- 


938 

272* 


1245 

753 

142 

1742 

2442 

2*51 

2121 

2*15 

2998 


*14 

839 


THORNTON TAIWAN FUND 

A Eaultv Income S 

d E nutty Growth. — .. — ; 

A Liquidity . 


958 

959 
1050 


UEBERSEEBANK Zurich 
rf B-Fund. 


iv E - Fund- 
0 J - Fund. 


-SF 


181544 

55438 


d M - Distribution . 


-SF 


d M- Fund. 


O UBZ EunHncome Fund — 5F 
UNION BANK OF SWITZERLAND 
rf A men American Shares — SF 
0 Bond-invert. . ■ jg 


99.12 

108753 

1855 


d Brit-Invert Shares - 


rf DMort-invert Bonds -DM 

rf Dallar-imiert Bo nds * 

0 ESPAC Spanish Shores — SF 
A Eurll -SF 


w Eaultv I 


w I mil tv Continental Eurooe J 
i* Equity Mediterranean - 

0 Equity Nprtt 1 N 

■vBond intiAcc. 


w Band Infl mc- 


iv High income Acc. 
wHIah income lnc- 

iv Bond Soften 


-5 

-5Kr 


iv Band OEM. 
iv Bond Dollar _ 


-DM 

JS 


w Multicurrency . 


NIMARBE 

I w Class as 


HMBBANKf PO 1IW. 18*1 BV AmStenfcm 
|w NMB Dutch c— p> * 


22944 


4240 

233S5* 

8720 

1472* 


A Eurenemi Growth - 


% iSSSfSSfflSSfeEj 

ssis*|sfe=i 

0 NlpaonGra 


52880 
43780 
05980 
441 BD 
*5488 


rf United Kingdom 


RESERVE FUNDS 
0 Deu&cho Merit Reserve — DM 

d Dollar Reserve —— » 

A French Fnmc Reserv e F F i 

0 Steribs Reserve 1 

d yen Reserve — •* “ 

ESSKIRSH^ 1 - 41 ^ 

w Stale SLMnwterei 

GEHERALE BANK 

1 see also Inierselex Group ) 

A Renttnwt 


79124 


:8SSBS®H 

ivOara C iGIsnal Bondi —4 
S2 d?ME , F^ffl’.'^to™*i HBtt 

tf 4E ASEANJ^r^ 1 **8* 


4131 

11141 

1*58 

1840 


dJF Far East wmlTr_ 


A JF GAI Corn. Tr. 


dJF Hong Kong Trurt, 

d JF Japan Btn.C n Tr., 
dJFJanw Trust 


d QraHol Rentlnwrt- 


d CS Golden Bond A_ 

Wl 

dCBEuragn a nraM A— DM 
rf C2 Euro Finance Fd &. dm 

5 C5 Prime Bond A -d* 


*Si5si£$ — a 

d cs EurwoBran,"- 




, t liner CBdiYgn, 
riNTERorri 


'I MUM 

rSS5fi^fcBSi=r=|£» 

FF 


-ua_ 

i frfI 


r INTER STRATEGlE . 
m France. 


wEurapeduNord. 
w Europe OuCenli 
wEor#Md#Sud_ 


A CS Euro Blra ■ --DM 

dSshort-T.BondJA. -* 




JISmbm 

SaoSSpfSwA— DM 


912H 

mas 

wsn 

1K» 

18*584 

24*41* 

25*11* 

183572 

13*329 

9*445 

12322} 

1636.151 

1429916 

105984 

131W» 

1114374 

1187561 

279.1*2 


rf RontlUM DtsNWytlqn — — LF 

-'tlgSSSSSffiSirf 


275* 

14357 

941450 

l3ll5D 


7SB* 

117JH 

18534 


■SHh. 


iv gam America Idg I 
n GAM Australia lnc 


nr GAM ASEAN lnc. 
IV GAM Bosiog lnc.. 


iSctacneml 


wSajS Eurwge ft l 

vOWSHA 


wGAM Franc-Vnl i 
w gam France Intj. 

wGAMGtobcSFund — 
w GAM High Yield I nt— 
wGAM Hong lumolnc.— 
wGAM iHtenwHrart Me. 
wGAM Japan Inc. 


-GAM North Amaico Fund J 

wGAM MWT Wtfc 1 

w GAM Money MjcS Pd |—J_ 

wGAM Money MfctsFdSF—SF^ 

w GAM Money M«s Fd DM —DM 
w GAM Moaev MMs Fd Y*«-V 


21*13 

13157 

18311 

327.15 

42044 

8936 

7*53 

19125 

'a 

1 


rf jFMalayrtaTfWJl— — — * 

rf jf Pudllc Me. Tr. S 

rf JF TTibBond Trurt — * 

JOHN BOVETT MANT U474U LTD 

7w7*64a-4aMa . 

IrGcveH Mcn_Fuh«S { 

as gaaa sir- 

d Baethond — ■ 

rf DhftW* Baer BondFund— DM 
A DoHnr Baer Bond Fwg; — S 

rf Emerabifl_Eoraee Pund — DM 
A Eoulhaer Amori m 
d EnuBwsr Eiwrae 


11.12 

*09 

5748*50 

1570256 

IN 

79,39 

1125 


NOMURMNTI- THOWGICaiWJ LM 

S^SSS?,i»g¥ Bfe«W» E.C 7 -* 4 
A Nomura Gulf Fund » 


8.15 


OBUFLEX LIMITED 

w Multicurrency _ 

w Dollar rnedhun Term 
w Dollar L#a Term — 
Yen 


w Prand5to1bv^- 


w Deutsche,^ 
w Dutch Florin 


_Y 

Zdm 


.. HY Euro Currencies Ecu 

w Swiss Franc- JF 


w US Dollar Snort TW-m— 
WHY Euro CurrDhrtd Pay, 
w Swiss Muttkurencv— 

wEunMon Currency 

w Belgian Franc 

w Convert Ihle, 


-BF 


w French Fran 


w Sedas MultHJtvidend . 
w Canadian Dal ur. 


-FF 

-SF 


w Dutch Florin MrtN- 


-FI 

-SF 


1195 

U97 


A Europe Band Fund 
rf Llqulbatf. 


dMumodvBrt por *“ Fd ‘ 

A SFR-BAER- 


-AF 


rf SMckbar 
A SwttSbari 


JF 


JF 


92050 
148450 
101150 
11*558 
11148 
2041 JB 
lwinn 
11350 
205450 
9378750 
100*50 
210350 
715250 


KIDDER. MEAfODY 

sssca gwfc 

ft ISeGwSul AltocFd Ltd A 


15*418 

10*127 

127149 

914M 

93550 


o The KrteowCurr. Fd lm_S 

MB egss er— » 

A EuraoennFund. — ^ tS 

A interaarienaL ■■■ — -g” im 



H> Swiss Frane Dhrtd Pay— 

OLYMPIA CftPHnl IML BV1 
c/a OCM. II AlcFrtodkrtd TgoBMRis 
Tel: 3J-M9539088 Fax: 33-M2547009 
w FfcWburry Group—. — _S 

w Otvmnla SecurlM SF — 5F 


2522 
1950 
1*S 
379758 
1941 
Uffl 
S *0* 
11.98 
1100 
1129 
1049 
1W 
1451 
m» 
1150 
11*37 
9.1T 
1843 
1112 
1*2* 


A Arta Fu nd . 
d Btw Category A 
A Blw Category B 
SOGELUX FUND ISFJ 
wSF Bonds A ILSA 


11*00 

129 

US 

1J7 

*98 

12* 

950 

751 

125 

151 

1256 

151 

1.15 

127 

1D4J4 


37952 

1520 

32.93 


wSF Bonds B German y -DM 

wSF Bonds C France FF 

w SF Bonds D Swltr 
w SF Bonds E GB- 
w5F Bands F Jraan. 

wSF Bonds HWtorid Wide s 

wSF Bonds J Belgium- pr 

w5F EO.K North America — i 

W5F Ea L W Europe-— Era 

w SF En. M Padflc Basin T 

wSF Ea. N Franra -FF 

w SF Ea P Grawtti Countries A 
w SF Eo.0 Gold Mines— —S 
» SF ftj World W*— J 

wSF Short TermS Frmee — FF 

wSF Short Term T Eur- £cu 


K»eLUXINDEXFUNDlSin 

w S.I.F. Franc* Ca pi ta l FF 

w 5. 1.F. France 
wS-I.F.GB CftftltBl 
w SJ.F. GB Dlrtrlft. 


1353 
2437 
9921 
7124 

935 

I75S50 

1354 

1355 
64250 

1421 

1177 

1*1450 

7050 

1257 

1025 

1343 

13445 

1324 


rf Fonsa 5«t» Shores 
A Fraud! Shrew. 

0 GermacSti 
A GJoblnvert 
A Gold Invest Share*, 

0 Holland-Invert Shares 

0 I toe Shores 



0 janan-lmiert Shores- 
0 Sima (Start Price). 


JF 


0 skandtaavlen-lovert 

d ubs Money Mkl invert * 

d Yen-invert Bands— — “ 

UNIVERSAL GROUP OF FUNDS 
rf universal Crti .Eaultv. 

d unlvetsnl Podttc 

d Universal Amertcon. 


4425 

*250 

moo 

191.10 

118*1 

20*50 

34750 

«*50 

20450 

73450 

1)050 

18150 

24650 

19550 

12*250 

23150 

34950 

105557 

8002950 



^^^5 Fund— s 

mjSSseJJdJongW 7 

w Jonan Setedhxi Fwid . 
d jj Placement — _ — 
w JWH WnrtdwMcFund 

A Kenranr Guaranteed- 

wKewnor IntJ-B J 

d KenmarL/ C - * 


m Key Hedge Fund I 
d KML-HH-YWd. 


w Korea Growth Tnrt — 

w LACO Intrrnotlonol 

m LeuCTl Vjd. Fre wcnhes - 
m London Portfolio GTd. . — j 
m London Portiolta GTd.1 1 — } 
m London PixIfoMo Serviras-S 
wLuxtim d »- 


m Lynx SeL HoW 
wM I IHuttFrtrategr 




w Matterhorn Ottshpre Fd — S 

m Maverick Umliod- * 

wMBE Janrei Fund. 
roMCM Int Lhnltrd- 


A Modiotanum Selertlve Fd —5 
w Moore Glaftrt Invt* Ltd — 5 
d NCA Fund — 1 


A New Millennium Fut. Ltd — } 
w Nippon Fond. 


A MM lnc.* Grwtti Fund. — I 
mNMT Alton Sol. Portfolio — > p 

w NMT Citadel Bond— SF 

m NMT Nortec PJJWto- — * 
d Nomura-Con Inn Eo Fd 
wNoveurane 


Era 


0 Universal Cdn. Ressoorcr_g 
0 Universal Ghtool - -CS 


1058 

S3* 

921 

420 


A Canada Guar. Mortgage Fd CS 


1529 


Other Funds 

r AalcraHsanc 


0 Adlfintxicr intX. 
w Act Hutu re* Ltd _ 

wActtoertton. 


wActl west Inti. 


m Advanced Slrotegles __-J 
w Aqulto International Fund-S 
ft Arione. 


FF 


w5J.F.J0P0dC»»rt 
wS.I.F. Jo ponDtetr lb 
■ S.I.F.U5C0JW— 
wS.LF.U5 Dlsl lib. 


iv«ghPMSe«ritoUSs. 


.Capital. 


w Winch. Franiler. 


„ Which. Fut CHVtpsMO STtw — S 

w Wlncft. Hldo inn Medbon -Era 

w Winch. Hldg Irtl Ser 0— Era 

wWtaaLHWWISarF Era 

winrtt. Hldo USS- * 


15357 

14418 

7721 

180.18 

18237* 
118651 . 
129453 

nous 

1*31 

1482 


v Wlncft. Reser. MuBL Ovbd J 
OPTIMA FUNDMANAOEMENT 
* Front 54 HotnlHonJermudolKW 29S-KW) 
wOodmaFund 


r Optima I 
t Optima 1 


Future* Fund. 

lima Short Fund — 

PARIBAB GROUP 

d cartexa International. 
A Eurort - 


1351 

958 

938 


wSI.F. World Capitol 

SOD^T i CA5SET MANAGEMENT INC. 

wSAM DivendM lnc s 

SAM Sireieov iik 


16*555 

104555 

171-67 

12157 

1206450 

1286*50 

1BL46 

1BL48 

13643 

13*45 


rf Arto Oceania Frexl — 
m Associated investors lnc. 
ft Atlantic Fund, 
r Australia Fund. 


.. Balfour Moclrtne Sorles 1-5 

w BOD mv. Fund-Era Bd Era 

wBEM international J 

wBondselex-issue Pr — SF 

meal Futures 1990 Fd Lid — 5 .. 

d CB German Index Fund DM 

ivCMl investment Fund— — J 

d Colbert CroiS«ance FF 

d Cotaert Ftaonces FF 


0 Cntaert Tre*or_ 


-FF 


11359 

9841 


SVENS KA I^EUWIIKEIIWv 

146 fid do to Petna** L^O Lnwmfioura 


fSSffK 


Bond Fund- 


0 uccor . 


rf ParWerFund —2 


VPorwrtUILDMA. 
w Parvest Obfl-DMM 


DM 


w Pervert OfaB-OoBor A 
w Parvert OMI-Oallar B — J 

0 ParvestOun-FireicA— FF 

0 PorrertOfan- Franc a. FF 

w PeriNrt QbDGutoen A— — F J 
w Porvert OM HeuMon B — — ft 

d Pervert ObU-Stcrttog * 

w Porvert OblFYen A— . V 


11534 

19328 

7.95 

14823 

1477 

21953 

120158 

1442.15 

I1452S 

H7453 

1399-91 

151727 

94441 

1213.92 

11752 

W47880 


w Sverako Srt. Fd Am*rSh-J 

wSvonsU SeL Fd Germany — DM 

J Svrnskn SeL Fdlnll Bd Sb J 

wSwensko SeL Fd Int i ai S 

wSvenska SeL Fd J«xy.,--.Y 
d 5»e«Ko Srt. Fd NwJReSh J 
■vSirtrelA Stl. Fd Podi 5ft » 
d fvensha SeL Fd S/T Ass SR2 

w Svenskn SeL Fd Swed Bds_JKr 

SWISS BANK CORPJIWW Fri^ 
d SBC UN index Fond-— —JF 
a SBC Bond PwtWje - Cl . . CT 

d SBC Band Parifano - Era -Era 
A SBC Bond P«rtfrtto-FF — FF 
d SBC DM Snort A/ft 
d 5BC Eure Stock—, 
rf sbcmmf-l 


7,9* 

4934 

1327 

925 

1144 

4954 

47550 

1057 

448 

1*44 

106336 


•r Convert. Fd Infl A Certe — 5 
w Convert. Fd Inti B Certs — S 
ivCowen Eirternrtse Fd N.V. J 
w Cumber InH N.v. — — S 


A d. witter widwwe rvtTrtJ 

WDJLC 5. 


wOalwa Joeai Fund. 


rf Dreyfus Amerlen Fund — 1 

w Dumrtux Arnerim* s 

w Dumriux Arte PreJIloue — s 

wDumetux Bonds F Hw 5 

wDumfiiM EurePO. Era 


wDumelux France- 


-FF 


_ DumekixOnaortunlt. 
m Dumonll ArbHTOBO Fd NV j 
IV Eos Overseas Rmd Lid — S 

a Em) Beta. md. Pha A BF 

A Eml Beta. Ind Phis B ■ BF 


S0S21 

102*14 

96*01 

116959 

2854 

10555 

2*497 

417*10 

920 

18*97 

7734 

1824 

91765 

570434 

655 

18755 

25L3D 

124*9 

137350 

7433 

no7sU7 

12392a 

1767 

4129 

103*59 

2*47 

22472 

70*08 

2137 

103453 

103*01 

94*22 

1B7022 

6*0739 

103459 

79224 

am® 


m NSM invert. Ltd. S*rm SHJ 

m N5M Invest. Ud. Tetrvx ShLSF 

m MSP F.I.T. Ltd 


mOnpeirfielinorU 
w OMhnuin Fixrt 


mer UJ Art- 


m Overlook Pcrtprmonce- 

d PneltlcN lea Fund. 

0 PAM Futures Tr~* 


mPon E urapeqn Futa rra UdJ 

m PAN international Ud » 

wPoncurrllnc 1 


mParaoon Fund Limited 
Ptarta 


w Pturlvest Iirtereaflpnal, 

A Precision Fund Ltd—- 
rf Premier Futures LM. 
d Proflrent tA — — — 
w Prase. Ut me. PJF.-— — 
w Puart-Mahe Barclays Poc.J 

w Paisor LDC Dew Fd » 

w Quantum FundlU L— — — J 

m Quark '"nTredPreg % 

w Quasar Fund NiV. —I 


rf SAGA Court Teraw 
rf SAGA France 


rf SAGA Lang T. Cam toi- 
d SAGA Perspectives. 


d SAGA Premiere- 


-FF 


w&OltoriSInll Eouily - 
wSollor*! inti Fixed - 
» Samurai PorffoBo- 


-Ecu 


A Sanyo Kle. Spain FCL 


d Sarakreek Holding N.V.. 
A Saturn Freid- 


d SCI / Tech. SA Loxemoourgs 

mSdmltar Guar. Con Fd S 

mScImltur Gwrantaed S 

w Secure! und M Ltd S 

mSLH Guar. F.F.I. 


wSP Inlarnatlonol SA 
m Sussex MeGcrr 


JDM 


A SBCMMF-CL- 


rf SBCMMF-DPI 
dSBCMMF-Ea- 
0 SBC SftMF - FF 
rf SBC MMF-Ut. 
0 5BCMMF-SF 


A SBC MMF- US Dollar. 
0 5BCMMF-Yejl_- 


JF 


d SBC Sir Band A 


d SBC Mr Bond B- 


JF 


A America Valor 


A Anglo Valor. 


113750 

10*99 

10051 

5835* 

108032 

1*450 

2327.17 

*05457 

408*43 

303429 

3030152 

x furnr we 
504217 
642451 
54519856 
1083.10 
112*58 
31124 
20062 


rf Eml France ind. Plus A — 
rf Eml Fima ind. Phi* B — FF 
A Eml Germ. Ind. Plus A— —DM 

rf Eml Germ. Ind. Plu*B DM 

d Eml Spam lad. Plus A Pia 

tf Eml Soaln ind. Pirn B. 
d Eml UK index Plus A. 

A Eml UK Index PkisB. 


m Enigma Currency Fd-—— I 
w Eaph*. Sto Inv M Era Bd Fd Era 


w Eselr. sto Inv MSih Eur Fd* 
w Esorit Slcav — -Era 


tf Euresud 


rf Europe 19*2 


rf Europe OUlg 


wF.l.T.FundFF 
w FM.F. Portfolio 
Fairfield Infl Lt 


w Fairfield Sadrv 
w FalrttoU Stmt. 
mFatum Fund, 



w Firs* Eagle Fund 
w Ftrrt Ecu Ltd — ^ 
m First F run her RridS 

w FL Trurt SwilKfla- 
d Fondtolto. 


JF 


wFonratex issue Pr. 


SSSgSffiffit 


a Forwdun dUiwitcd — - 
w Formula Selection M- 


LIS 

814.15 

9*12 

9*12 

1005558 

10OB5D 

18850 

10850 

2432 

10225 

9.17 

13006* 

102620 

957 

8150 

123L94 

0209 

17055 

231.10 

4*55 

7445* 

4020*59 

9055 

4*29 

9722 

7858 

13*10 

535420 

274171 

*68 

4424 


wTectew Growth tind 

rf Temmefon Global Inc. S 

wThe Joguar Fund MV — — S 

rf The Petrus Fund Lid S 

w The mo M-M Futrees . J 

mTIIC IOTC1 Jre>. HJNrav-B 
m Tokyo lOTO Fund Slcov — S 

w Transpacific Fund— 

A Tudor B.VJ. Futures LM— s 
d TurauaUe Fund j 

mTwee d y Browne (UK) *v._S 

w Tweedy Browne av. a A — s 

w Tweedy Browne n.v. Cl B 
A Uni Bond Fund 


r Ulrf Gmltal t 
A Unto) EnuflY Fund- 
rf Unto) Inv. Fund - 
mUnltradFF. 
m Uni trad 5F. 
mUnltrad USS 
rf Urdvers Bar 


w Ursus Inti LM- 


_ Vanderbilt ASM*.- \ 

m Victor Fuiurre Fund 5 

w valuer Asto n Fund - ■* 

W Wllterbend CaPjtoJ— \ 

A Win Global Fd M 

A Win Global Fd Eo PHj- 

A win Glo bal Fd m lMB — p 

it wertdwldr SerartllM. * 

wWbfldwIdtSperirt » 

mZweia mn lw s^s — ■ •* 


10950 
1753 
1B9J7 
12057 
14035 
1420 
20*464 
1022 
1057 
1061 
13*19 
150759 
1S0234 
*2B 
1*026 
4*5135 
1613883 
IS95I 
1025 
9755 
189.9* 
7*04 
101925 
11WJO 
171 
14291 
12B3K2 
1772345 
9879507 
11564 
1277 JB 

45963 

11792* 
1071.94 
124142 
101750 
102929 
27890 
HUM 
1*90 
1 OBI-36 
1753 
92* 
*32 
524 
114867 
710053 
148750 

51.91 
940 

29335 
157 
91553 
1134 
954 
234060# 
801158 

19252 
140153 
317951 
17892* 
175*29 
Era 1249.07 

: 6153 

DM 71J7 

PF 1111*77 

119824 
1WSJ5, 

“ T^S 

1*77 
19938 
1033 
1559 
10723 

189.91 
20*51 

1232 
49.96 
89554 
1389180 


Era 


Far 

irwesfcnent 

inhoniJon 

reed 

WE MONEY 
RffOKT 


every 
Saturday 
in the 
IHT 


Ai- Australian Denari; AS 


nmnunMOtedi a- H*»« *: raautotarr authority 


NW O^ggg^e^g^regiy^gg^a With regulatory 


-.European Curraa^tiF^FnWjrtFrejg; 

»rv: • -Pari* txenanae;-^- 


For information on how to have your fund listed, fax Simon OSBORN on (33-1) 46 37 52 12. 


Amrtqroom exchange; 






Cards Toss It Away 
To Dodgers in 9th 


The Associated Prvu 

Dodger Stadium and Todd Zeile 
have kepi the Los Angeles Dodgers 
tied with the Atlanta Braves atop 
the National League West 

ZeBe, the St Louis Cardinals' 
third baseman, made a throw he 
shouldn't have to give the Dodgers 
a 5-4 victory Tuesday night when 
pinch-runner Tom Goodwin raced 
home from second base. 

Goodwin and Dave Hansen, two 
rookies wbo did not start the sea- 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 


son with the Dodgers, played inte- 
gral roles in the winning rally. Han- 
sen led off the ninth as a pinch- 
hitter for Mike Sharperson and 
singled off reliever Scott Terry. 

Goodwin then ran for him and 
look second on Alfredo Griffin's 
sacrifice. Chris Gwynn baited for 
the winning pitcher. Jay Howell, 
and hit a grounder that Zeile field- 
ed on the infield grass, wet as usual 
from dew at that tune of the night 
Bat his throw sailed over the bead 
of first baseman Gerald Perry, as 
Goodwin came sprinting home. 

The Dodgers, who still have one 
home game left before they leave 
for Pittsburgh, failed to protect a 4- 
3 lead for starter Mike Morgan. 
Jose Oquendo drove in the tying 
run, on a blooper into center field 
between Brett Butler and shortstop 
Griffin. Bat Oquendo did not re- 
ceive a hit, as Butler threw to third 
for a force on Milt Thompson. 


Eddie Murray capped a four-run 
third inning for Los Angeles with a 
two-run homer. 

Braves 4, Expos 2: In Montreal 
David Justice drove in three runs 
with a pair of hits to help Atlanta 
end a three-game losing streak. 

Atlanta went ahead in the first 
inning after Lonnie Smith led off 
with a single and Jeff Blauser drew 
a walk. Smith took third on Terry 
Pendleton's fly to right and scored 
on Ron Gant's sacrifice fly. 

The Braves added two runs in the 
thud after Rafael Beffiard and Pen- 
dleton drew walks. Gant rea ched on 
an error by shortstop Brel Barbene 
to load the bases before Justice sin- 
gled to score two runs. 

Pirates 5, Gants 3: Steve Bue- 
cfade's two-out, lOth-bming single 
with the bases loaded scored two 
runs and gave Pittsburgh the vic- 
tory in San Francisco. The Pirates 
had tied in the ninth cm Tom 
Prince's home run. 

Pinch-hitter Orlando Merced 
singled to lead off the 10th and Jay 
BdTs bunt sort him to second. 
Andy Van Slyke singled to send 
Merced to third, but Bobby Bonilla 
struck out for the second out. 

After intentionally walking Bar- 
ry Bonds to load the bases, Oliveras 
gave up the go-ahead single to Bue- 
chele, who joined Pittsburgh in a 
trade Saturday with Texas. 

Mets 6, Astros 1: Making his 
first outfield start since 1986, How- 
ard Johnson drove in two runs in 



Some Short Takes 
Amid Long Passes 
At the Mick's Bar 


By Robert Lipsyte 

New Fort Tunes Service 

N EW YORK —This may be as good as it gets. 

Tm up against a side wall near the bar m 
Mickey Mantle's restaurant, eating a free hot dog 
and drinking a free beer after having seen a base- 
ball movie. Free. 

Almost too dose for comfort, a famous non- 
local pro Quarterback (Q.) is trying score with a 
famous swimsuit Model (M.). As hard as I try not 
to eavesdrop, his signals are audible. 

“So, is beT ayfa Q_ canting his remarkable neck 
toward a handsome young man who seems to be 
hanging onto M.’s waist-length blonde hair, “your 
husband?" 

Her poise under pressure seems pure grace, 
unless she really isn't sure how to answer. As Q. 
waits for patterns to develop, his neck swe lls 
alarmingly, until his head resembles a silver trophy 
football oq a pedestal Finally. M. says, “Thai’s my 
agent from William Morris.” 

The tension flows out of Q.'s neck, he smiles, 
rocks back on his heels, and tries to remember 
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Howard Johnson, haring driven in two, stumbled home with New York’s fifth ran in the game against 
Houston. In the field, Johnson was moved to rigttf, because of Us 29 errors wirife playing thinibase. 


New York to help beat Houston. 

Johnson, wbo had played in 14 
major league games as an outfield- 
er, was shifted to right in pan be- 
cause he leads National League 
third basemen in errors, with 29. 


Reds 8, Plaffies 5: In Philadel- 
phia, Jose Rijo won his fourth 
straight stan and Chris Sabo hit a 
two-run homer as Cincinna ti ended 
its four-game losing streak 
Padres 4, Cubs I: Andy Benes 


won his seventh straight decision, 
pitching a seven-hitler in San Die- 
go, as the Padres rallied for three 
runs in the seventh, with Benito 


Santiago driving in the go-ahead 
run with a single. 


Aldred’s 4-Hitler Can’t Save Tigers From Mariners’ Shutout 


During this commercial break. I think about the 
movie just screened, the occasion for this private 
party. It is called — . 

“Pastime.” Vantage 

The movie !* » 

seemed interim- Point 
□ably long if de- 
cently worthy. The actors were engaging. But the 
story, set in the mid-1950s, about an aging, per- 
haps mildly retarded white minor league pitcher 
who befriends a teenage black rookie, seemed to 
have been cobbled from pieces of better stories. It 
had that artificial turf feel of a false fable. 

I was about to ask my companion, “How do they 
keep getting the money to make such bush-league 
flicks?” when the game clock started again. 

“So asks Q., zoning in on M.’s perfect, snobby 


Scott AJdred pitched a four-hit- 
ler for his first complete game in 
the major leagues — and that still 
wasn't good enough for the hard- 
hitting Detroit Tigers. 

That’s because Brian Holman 
Hunted them to five hits for eight 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 


innings Tuesday night in Seattle as 
the Mariners won, 1-0. 

Second-place Detroit, which 
leads the majore with 180 home 
runs, failed to gain on American 
League East-leading Toronto, 
which was pounded in Baltimore 
but maintain ed a 2 Vi-game lead. It 
was only the fifth shutout pitched 
against the Tigers this season, few- 
est in the AL. 

“With a team like Detroit, yon 
want to have 15 runs, not one,” said 


Holman. “With a one-run lead, 
you've got to Ik so careful” 

Bill Swift pitched a hitless ninth 
for his 12th save. 

Aldred came into the game with 
a 9.70 earned -run average and an 0- 
3 record from six previous games 
this season. This time, he struck out 
one, walked five and was in com- 
mand if not die victory column. 

Seattle’s run was unearned. Dave 
Valle walked with one out in the 
thud and advanced on a two-out 
passed ball by Mickey lenieton. 
Harold Reynolds then singled for 
the run. 

(Moles 8, Bine Jays 4: Dwight 
Evans hit a three-run homer in To- 
ronto and got his first four-hit 
game this season, while Glenn Da- 
vis also homered and had three hits 
for Baltimore. 


Ben McDonald, winless in five 
starts since Aug. Z allowed three 
runs and five hits in six innings 
struck out four and walked none. 
Mike Flanagan finished with one- 
run, two-hit relief for his third save. 

Baltimore, which ended a three- 
game losing streak, won for only 
the second time in eight games. 

Royals 8, White Sox 0: Danny 
TartabuD hit a pair of two-run 
homers for his sixth multiple-home 
run game in the majors and Kevin 
Appier pitched a five-hitter, strik- 
ing out nine, in Chicago. 

Bo Jackson, in his second game 
back, went 0-for-4, striking out 
twice and grounding out twice; he 
is hitless in seven at-bats. 

The loss ended a three-game 
winning streak for the White Sox, 
who are 6-17 since Aug. 1 1. 


Angels Z Red Sox 0; California's 
Mark Langston beat the Red Sox 
for the third time this season and 
Dave Paricer drove in the winning 
run in Boston with his Z 700th hit 
in the majors. 

Langston allowed four hits in 6 Vs 
innings, struck out three and walked 
two. Mark Bcfabom escaped a one- 
out jam with r unner s on second and 
thud in the seventh and pitched a 
perfect eighth before Bryan Harvey 
finished for his 35th save. 

Brewers 5, Athletics 3: Robin 
Yount hit a three-run homer in the 
ninth in Milwaukee, capping a 
comeback from a 3-0 deficit against 
Oakland. 

Jim Gantner hit Ms first home 
run in four years in the seventh and 
B J. Surboff hit his fifth this season 
in the eighth. 


Milwaukee then rallied in the 
ninth off D ennis Eckersley, who 
Mew Ms seventh save opportunity 
in 43 chances. Bill Spiers walked, 
Willie Randolph singled and Dar- 
ryl Hamilion hit into a fielder’s 
choice. Yount followed with his 
10th home run. his first since May 
26. 

Rangers 5, Yankees 1: A run - 
scoring wild pilch and homers by 
Ruben Siena and Ivan Rodriguez 
helped Texas win its 15th consecu- 
tive home game over the Yankees 
as Jose Guzman pitched a five- 
hitter and struck out six. 

The Yankees have not won at 
Texas since May 4. 1989. The AL 
record for consecutive home vic- 
tories over one team is 2Z set by the 
Boston Red Sox against the Phila- 
delphia Athletics in 1945 and 1946. 


face, “you still going for the films thin^T 
“Films.” M. nods. Her agent from William 


“Films.” M. nods. Her agent from Wiliam Mor- 
ris is uying to scope the room, but he is shorter 
than who is close to six feet, and several erf Q.’s 
teammates, obviously linemen, have lumbered up 
to check out M., who is better known to readers of 
Sports Illustrated magazine than they are. 

“Films, good." says Q. Tm studying broadcast- 
ing. Also real estate. Development.” 

M. slides her eyes over Q.'s shoulders until she 
spots a likely receiver, an overweight, disheveled 
film company executive. 

O F COURSE, that's how such films are made. 

If there is one thing the fat weenies who run 
Hollywood love more than lanky Yankee blondes, 


it is stories that capture their urban schoolyard 
fantasies of baseball as it should have been, mov- 


fantasies of baseball as it should have been, mov- 
ing pictures of the poet Donald Hall’s line, “fa- 
thers playing catch with sons.” Baseball is Oedipus 
Rex with free agency. 

That's what the sentimental “Field of Dreams” 
was about, and the joyous “Bull Durham.” and even 
in its unsuccessful convoluted way, The Natural" 


The underrated, silly-hnmy “Major League” had no 
father-son theme, which proves nothing, - 
1 am about to share this profundity with my 
companion, when I notice that Mn who has just 
tossed her hair to rate side, is virtually naked from 
the back of her neck to where her swimnto might 
begin. The zipper on her bha dress is open. Should 
I tell her? Maybe she wants it that way for the 
brokcn-fidd run across the room to the film exec. 
But 1 think that M. needs more than hair and skin 
to make it in this same. 

She needs a script. At least an outline. 

“Trees.” Q. is smiting. “I like thedty, but I heed 
to be in the oounuy. For trees." I sense he is trying 
to establish Mmseft as a sensitive giiy, but I can see 
he is losing yards. I silently root Q. on; keep 
scrambling for just another few seconds while) try 
to cobble together something for M. to run with. 

H ERE GOES. M. plays Ruth Babe (geUT), a 
great college athlete who eats her hair and. . 
disguises her gender as did heroines of the Revolu- 
tionary and Civil Wars who fought pretending u*. 
be men. Roth Babe, calling herself George Herman 
(get h?). becomes the first woman to may in the 
major leagues, albeit secretly, the star relief pitcher 
for an expansion dub. She never showers with her 
teammates and she has her own personal trainer, a 
female comic, but so long as toe wins, everything‘s 
O.K. until die only catcher who can handle her 
amazing array of junk, an aging third-stringer, falls 
in love with her. What a breakthrough, the first 
baseball comedy about sexual confusion. 

Take it and run, Mn tins is your big .. . 

Too late. She's made her move, cut past Q, Art 
following her agent from William Morris across 
the fidd. Doesn’t really matter. The weenie would 
have made me change the stray: catcher and pitch- 
er would have to be father and son, the personal 
trainer would beabladcmak comic, and M. would 
get the small but sexy role of a general manager 
with a heart of gold. Fay Chsben (get it?). 

That's it Game's over. We run for night-light 
Out on Central Park South, on the wrong side of 
the ropes, the fringe photogs, the autograph 
hounds, the scouts for the tabkad columns, ignore 
my friendly wave. Catch you later, after my base- 
ball movie opens. 
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A TERRIBLE LIAR: A Memoir 


By Hume Cronyn. 431 pages. $23. Wil- 
liam Morrow & Co. Inc, 105 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10016. 

Reviewed by Leslie Hanscom 


W EIGHING an invitation to play 
Polonius in a Broadway “Hamlet," 


Hume Cronyn was disinclined to accept. 
To his wife, Jessica Tandy, he remarked 
that, although be had seen the play in 
half a dozen productions, he couldn't 
remember the actor who played Polonius 
in any one of them. Many readers of this 
en g a g in g memoir wQl have had the same 
experience. Yet this reader has seen a 
Pokmius who declines to be forgotten. 

Of that characterization. I can even 
remember one small mannerism by 
which the actor revealed the limits of an 
obtuse mind. It was in the early scene in 
which Polonius believes be is interrogat- 
ing Hamlet, although the prince is con- 
temptuously answering him with quips. 
When Hamlet made a pointed witticism, 
this Polonius, his face toward the audi- 
ence. reacted with a small jerk of the 
head that seemed to say, “By cracky, 
that’s a good one” — while revealing that 
be not only missed the joke but always 
would The actor was Hume Cronyn, 
wbo did accept the role in the Richard 
Burton “Hamlet” of 1964 and won a 
Tony Award for doing it. 

In his 60 years as an actor, Cronyn has 
left a multitude of such impressions on the 


memory of the retentive play- and movie- 
goer. I remember him in a 1973 film called' 
“Conrack” in which he played a Southern 
bigot reluctantly called upon to be host to 
a swann of small black children panhan- 
dling treats for HaBoween. He displayed 
to the kids the utmost joviality while only 
Ms icepick: eyes exposed die man within. 
Seldom has hypocrisy been so chillingly 
open to the eye. To act two selves at once 
and make than unmistakably visible is toe 
aoxunplishmoit of an actor whose art, the 
viewer guesses, is rooted not only in a 
diligently acquired technique but in a 
keen response to the experience of living. 

Cronyn's memoir confirms the truth of 
this intuition. It testifies th at there is a 
vivid real life behind the imaginary lives 
that he has stamped on our recollection. 
Although this is die story of an actor’s 
career, it is also a story of growing up rich 
in Canada, and it is also the story of a man 
with a passion for the natural world, such 
that for many years be poured the pro- 
ceeds of hjs career into owning and build- 
ing upon an island in the B ahamas. 

Cronyn's father was a member of Can- 
ada's Parliament and held high posts in 
corporate officialdom; his mother was a 
Labatt of the brewing dynasty. It was the 
kind of family in which. 60 years ago, il 
was sour news to learn that the youngest 
son wanted to be an actor. 


When he dropped out of McGill Uni- 
versity to take a job with a Washington, 
D.C., stock company at S15 a week, he 
made his debut with one line to speak. 


In another way, Ms early career de- 
parted from formula. He was spared the 
usual struggle to find work ana survive. 
The Depression was on, but the New 
York theater in those days was still alive. 
Jobs came along with regularity, and 
besides, he bad money behind him. His 
adversities had to do with the ordinary 
harass men ts and desperations endemic 
to the process of getting a show on. 
Because he was a bom wanywart, he felt 
these acutely, and his description of them 
is harrowing enough to make the readier 
wonder why anybody goes on the stage. 

The woman to whom Cronyn h^s been 
married since 1942 first caught Ms atten- 
tion when, attending a play in wMch she 
was leading lady, he went out to smoke at 
the intermission and saw her rush out of 
the theater alley and into a taxi He later 
learned that toe was talcing a quick sneak 
back to her hotel to check on her small 
daughter from an early marriage to an- 
other actor. Two years later, Cronyn was 
the little giri’s stepfather. Along with 
their frequent partnership subsequently 
on toe stage, toe very successful team of 
Cronyn and Tandy became parents of 
two more children and created an Eden 
for themselves in the Caribbean. 

Eventually Cronyn sold their island 
home because owning it interfered with 
Ms wish to traveL The later part at toe 
book deals with his repeated safaris to 
East Africa. 


By Alan Truscott 


A T the Women’s Knockout Teams 
semifinals, toe team headed by 


Mary Jane Farell of Los Angeles gained 
on the diagramed deal Their opponents 


on the diagramed deal Their opponents 
with toe North-South cards bid them- 
selves as shown to six hearts, using a 
transfer response and the modern form 
of Blackwood. Six no-trump would have 
been easy, and seven no-trump can be 
made by maneuvering a squeeze, buL the 
con tract was six beam. 

South regretted not being in seven 
hearts when the dummy appeared, but 
was in trouble in six when toe won toe 
opening spade lead with toe ace and led 
to the heart ace. She led a heart, forcing 
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BEETLE BAILEY 

I WOW/ WHEN SAR&E GETS 


INSPIRED HE CAN REALLY 
SLAM- PUNK/ 


...IF HE'£? ONLY 
VO IT WITH THE 
BASKETBALL / 


West toput up the 10, and won with the 
queen. Sbe then erred by running spades. 


yeah... 


and West was able to discard'lier club 
singleton with decisive results. 

On discovering the bad trump split. 
South should hare cashed the diamond 
ace and ruffed a diamond, reducing 
dummy’s trump length to nnatrii West. 
Then sbe could have cashed two ^pade 
winners and, a key play, toe dub ace. 
Continuing spades would then leave 
West without resource. 

In toe replay, North-South were not 
put to the same lest East-West saved in 
seven diamonds, correctly in theory. The 
Farell team gained IS imps, but would 
have lost eight if the slam had succeeded. 
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CALVIN AND HOBBES 


BANG / % 

WEPEAP? 


NO I'M NOT. 

YOU MISSED! 


made his debut with one line to speak. 
True to stereotype, he forgot the line. 


Leslie Hanscom, a former book review 
editor of Newsweek magazine, wrote this 
for The Washington Post 
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I LOST MY 
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NORTH 

♦ A 64 
7K.Q9752 
OQ 

♦ K73 

WEST EAST 

*1083 4 * 95 

V J 10843 47 — 

OK852 O J 9764 3 

*4 A J 10986 

SOUTH (D) 

♦ KQJ72 
DA6 

O A 10 
*AQ52 

North and South were vulnerable. 
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The bidding: 
South West 

North 

East 

2N.T. pass 

40 

P35S 

4* Pass 

4 N.T. 

Pass 

3 A pass 

Pass Pa 55 

sv 

Pass 

West led the spade 10. 
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DENNIS THE MENACE 


BLONDEE 


REX MORGAN 




THAT SCRAMBLED WORD GAME 
v Dy Henri Arnold ana Bod Lm 


UnaeranifaiQ Iheae four Jumbies. 
om unar MMCh *qu«ru.to tarn 
four OKSnnry worts. 



No* arrange uw ordod tetters to 
form the duiprtae answer, «s »uo- 
GPMaOl by tha Bboua cartoon. 
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’I TOLD Mom we uiwe starving to 
DEATH, SOT SHE UlDN*T 6ETTHE HINT." 


Jam Mm: whine quash GAOFLV BUCKLE 

Mm Sr* uiougm r*f mtsnw-<n-*«w e*mo to drew 

loo often and eonwmjwJ antsrw 
mourn to • ■ ■ «EED 
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Graf and Navratilova Gain Semis 


Kited DiramcAaKfstalFte 


Top-seeded Steffi Graf, above, reacted the semifinals of 
the UB. Open on Wednesday by Wowing past Nou 8 
Coadata Martinez, 6-1, 6-3. No. 7 Jennifer Capriati, 
nftfe emfier had eJitimiwfarf 

No. 3 seed Gabrida Sabatim, with a 6-3, 7-6 (7-1) inset 
dealt oat by a 15-year-oW who played with a wisdom 

beyond her years. 



Cwol NcwKO/Agmx Rrax-hOK 


The Associated Press 

NEW YORK — Four-lime 
champion Martina Navratilova 
reached the semifinals or the U.S. 
Open for tbe 12th time in the last 
17 years Wednesday, bouncing 
from behind to eliminate fourth- 
seeded Arantxa Sanchez Vicario, 6- 
7 (6-8). 7-6 (7-5). 6-2, in a match 
that lasted 2 hours, 12 minutes. 

Navratilova, 34, next faces top- 
seeded Steffi Graf, who charged 
into the semifinals whh a 6-1, 6-3 
victory over No. 8 Con chita Marti- 
nez. 

Navratilova, seeded No. 6, broke 
Sanchez Vicario four times in the 
final set and rallied to win 12 of the 
final 13 points against an opponent 
who last year reached the semifi- 
nals. 

“1 fed a little bit like I had it in 
my hands and it went away," S&n- 
chez Vicario said. “It was a good 
match. She had more luck than 
me." 

Graf, the Wimbledon champion 
and a two-time winner of tbe U.S. 
Open, needed just 55 minutes to 
complete her fifth consecutive 
smigbi-sets victory at the Open. 

She broke Martinez's serve in the 
first game of the first set and had 
an easy time the rest of the way. 

“She had a lot of trouble with the 
wind,” Graf said. “Her type of 
game with the heavy lopspin. she 
has to know where the ball is going 


logo. I think she save up a little bit 
in the second set. I had that feeling. 
That rarely happens to me, espe- 
cially lately." 

Earlier, Robin Finn of The Sew 
Times reported: 

Saba Uni, pushed and pinned to 
the baseline Uke a prize butterfly in 
Capriati’s ever-expanding tennis 
scrapbook, was stripped of her only 
Grand Slam title Tuesday night in 
a 6-3. 7-6 (7-1) upset dealt out by a 
15-year-old who played with a wis- 
dom beyond her years. 

“As you go on, you get wiser,* 
said seventh-seeded Capriati, who 
has now deposed a defending Wim- 
bledoa champion, Navratilova, 
and the reigning, Open champion, 
gah atini, in dizzy succession. “To 
win against the top players, you've 
got to think a little more out there,* 

Capriati’s next opponent is an- 
other turbo-charged teenager, 17- 
year-old Monica Seles. 

The defending Australian and 
French Open champion had little 
trouble oatpowering unseeded Gigi 
Fernandez, 6-1. 6-2, to advance 
into what will be the Open semifi- 
nal debut for both herself and Ca- 
priati. 

Thus, Capriati becomes the sec- 
ond-youngesi semi finalist in Open 
history, three months older than 
Andrea Yeager when she advanced 
in 1980. Should she win the Open 
she would be the youngest champi- 


on. a year younger than Tracy Aus- 
tin was when she won in 1979. 

Tuesday night, Sabaiini was 
felled by an ambitious teenager 
whose groundstrokes meant brutal 
business but who couldn't help but 
jump for joy after her final shot of 
the lopsided tiebreaker, a trium- 
phant backhand volley into an un- 
tended court, vaulted her from her 
first Open quarterfinal into her 
firci Open semifinal. 

Sabaiini, defeated by Capriati 
and a blister just last month in the 
Canadian Open, blamed herself for 
this latest and most demoralizing 

upset. 

The Argentine insisted that her 
mental toughness, or lack thereof, 
was the reason for her anemic per- 
formance from tbe service line, 
where she double-faulted six times, 
and at tbe net. where she won just 
20 of 41 approaches. 

“In the important moments. I 
wasn’t there menially strong 
enough to win tbe pobts." said the 
third-seeded Sabaiini. who twice 
broke Capriati as she served for the 
match but trilled again in the tie- 
breaker. winning just one point on 
an overhead smash. The rest of the 
time, she left herself vulnerable to 
Capriati's pelting drives across the 
court and down the lines. 

“My approach was a little short, 
and that gave her the chance to do 
anything,” Sabaiini said. “And 1 


Scheduling Makes It Virtually Impossible for Connors to Win Title 


By Filip Bandy 

New York Times Serna 

NEW YORK — Jimmy Connors showed up 
lkte for his practice session at the National Tams 
Center. It was a wonder he bothered to show at alL 
■ The undisputed star of the U.S. Open would not 
be playing his quarterfinal match against Fad 
Haartmis until Thursday, three days after his five- 
set epic against Aaron Kridtstem. 

- “It wffl help him, the extra rest,” Haarbuis said. 
*T would rather play Wednesday.” 

! The Open has been very good to Connors. 
Officials and schedulers have nursed him alrm^ 
from wild-card entry to the cool sanctity of an 
extra night appearance, to two off days after that 
lough victory over Kjkkstem. 

; But tbe crazy rhythm of this Grand Slam tour- 
nament makes it virtually impossible for Connors 
to win the Khmnpiandiip gho pld he Aeleut HaflT- 
iiris, Connors is doomed, by popular demand, to 
play the late semifinal match on Saturday night. If 


he wins that, be would compete in the final too 
soon, on Sunday. 

Unlike the other Grand Slam tournaments, 
which schedule a day off between singles semifi- 
nals and finals, tbe uJS. Open has the rounds on 
consecutive days. 

At 39, such frenetic demands are likely to be 
beyond even Connors’s capacity. 

“We will certainly conader what TV has to say, 
tinre they have 7 milli on viewers,” said towns- 
man referee Tom Barnes, about tbe possibility 
that Connors would play the late match on Satur- 
day. “We also have to consider those spectators 
here, and what kind of appeal the player has.” 

Baines normally schedules matches one day 
before they are played. Tbe network-inspired Sat- 
urday swmfinal round, a traditional log am of the 
tournament, continues to worry players and 
coaches heae. 

They amply do not want to play two critical 
matches in a 24-hour period. Because of the un- 
usually good weather this year that has allowed all 


early round matches to go on punctually, tbe 
schedule far the second week of the tournament 
has been skewed. 

Stefan Edberg, for example, played Sunday 
rnght He played again Wednesday, three days 
later. If be Wt ins quarterfinal opponent, Javier 
Sanchez, Edberg would have to wait until Satur- 
day for his semifinal match, then immediately 
play the final on Sunday. 

“It’s disgraceful,” said Tony Pickard, the 
Swede’s coach. “To play once in five days, then 
possibly to play a five-setter and another match 
(he next day; nobody has ever come up with a 
justifiable reason for that Unless the weather is so 
severe, there is no excuse.” 

Bob Cookson, chairman of the U.S. Tennis 
Association, is used to defending his tournament's 
scheduling . This year, because of Connors, he is 
likely to take the stand even mare often. 

“Tennis is a game of fitness,** Cookson said. 
“Either the player is fit and ready to play the next 


day, or he’s not This is the way we’ve deckled to 
run our tournament, and it won’t change." 

Cookson said there would be no special treat- 
ment of Connors, and that the tournament had 
done more than enough for the crowd favorite. 

“You have to remember, Jimmy is here because 
of me,” Cookson said. “We had a lot of wild-card 
applications, and I looked at aB of them. I felt he 
would contribute to this tournament. But if he had 
no record, like Bjorn Bora, there is no way he 
would have been invited. The player most befit." 

Cookson said that he had heard very few com- 
plaints from players, outside of vocal opponents 
Boris Becker and John McEnroe, about the Satur- 
day semifinals. He said the lack of top matches 
Tuesday, when only two women’s quarterfinals 
were played, was the result of unexpectedly fair 
weather tbe first week. 

“The weather conld just as easily have gone 
against ns, and we'd be scrambling to get everyone 
an," he said. 


Semifinal Matchups 

MEN 

Connore-Haarhuis winner vs. Courier (4)- 
Sampras (6) winner 

Lendl (S)-Slicti (3) winner vs. Edberg (2)-J. 
Sanchez winner 

WOMEN 

Grat (1) vs. Navratilova (6) 

Capriati (7) vs. Seles (2) 


Connors requested, and received, an extra night 
match during the first week of the Open. He 
expressed concern about the possibility of playing 
two consecutive matches, since he generally re- 
quires a day off to recuperate from his slam-bang 
efforts. 

“The day in between is definitely needed for 
me,” he said. “On grass, tbe points go quicker. But 
here I get involved in a long match and have to 
play back-to-back, it would be rough.” 

Connors must hope he gets the opportunity, 
anyway. A long, wearing weekend is the only way 
to win the U.S. Open. 


was missing balls 1 don’t usually 
miss." 

Capriati, by contrast was an ac- 
curate attacker. “1 was really going 
for it, trying to be aggressive be- 
cause I didn’t want her to control 
me.” she said, having endured that 
in six of their seven previous en- 
counters. 

Seles has survived to the final of 
all previous 10 events she has en- 
tered this year. 

Bui »»iike Capriati, who bal- 
ances 10th grade with tennis and 
has Utile else to distract her, Seles 
seems already as concerned with 
projecting an interesting linage as 
perfecting her game. 

She has vowed to crusade for 
women’s tennis on the issue of 
equal value is the workplace, she 
has promised to deliver the last 
word in designer tennis-wear be- 
fore the week is out, she has fielded 
dinner imitations from Donald 
Trump and kept still her beating 
heart as she shared a courtside box 
with the actor Alec Baldwin. 

But somewhere between all the 
politicking and socializing, Seles 
has landed herself two matches 
away from her first U.S. Open title. 

Uke an artist with a fondness for 
cross-hatching. Seles traced the 
Stadium Court with her double- 
barreled groundstrokes. forcing 
Fernandez to zig when she ought to 
have lagged. Seles, seeded second 
and fixated on attaining a third 
Grand Slam title for 1991, barely 
needed to grunt from the effort she 
expelled in the course of her 53- 
mmulc domination of the unseeded 
Fernandez, who failed to approach 
her first confrontation with Seles 
with a positive attitude: 

“Look past a match with Seks?" 
said Fernandez. “Get real.” 

Instead. Fernandez got buried 
right from the beginning of her 
Grand Slam quarterfinal debut 
Seles banged her way to a 4-0 lead 
in the first set before Fernandez 
could get a racquet on her oppo- 
nent’s lethal passing shots. 

“I tried to block out everything, 
play tbe ball forget about about 
tbe situation,” said Fernandez, who 
has improved her singles ranking 
from 82d to a career-high 18th. “I 
don’t think 1 was impressed by the 
event as much as by her game. 
When she hits the both with both 
hands, it's really hard to read.” 
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TRANSACTIONS 


BASEBALL 
American Lessee 

CALIFORNIA B o ute t contract of Bomr 
Lyons, catcher, from Edmonton, Padflc 
GDQst LBQSUC. 

CHICAGO Re ca l led Brian Drahmnn, Jett 
Carter, Tom Created Ramon Garda, stteh- 
ers; Esteban Bettre. S te rk kai Rodney 
McCray, outflow er, and Don Wokomatsu. 
catcher, from Vancouver, PO_ 

CLEVELAMD — Optioned jelt Monte 1n- 
flelder, to Cofttteufc South Atfcmttc LeoBue- 

KANSAS CITY— Recoiled Joel Jonnstew 
pMdwr.fram Omaha. American Assoctaflon. 

MILWAUKEE— Activated Jim Hunter, 
pitcher, from ISdav dbteied HsL Put Mike 
Ignastak, pitcher, on ISday <8 sowed list. 

TEXAS — Acttvcded Jeff HuSte. InfWder; 
Rich Gatscae,altcter; John RiMsetlcatteer. 
and Jock DaualmtY.autMder; from U-dor 
disabled list Rooailod Barry Manuel, Pteher, 
fromTutsaTexaiLeasue. Bouuhl cuntruLtat 
Donald Harris, autfleWcr. tram Oklahoma 
Oty. AA. Sort Travis Buckley, pltcter, to 
Monfreotto eamuftte trade far Dennis Boyd. 
Fired Bab Motlncso. manager, port Char- 
totte. Ftorido State Lecaue, and Dick Egan, 
manaaer, Butte. Pioneer Leapt*. Moved 
Brad Arrabera.pflcher.1ram 15day to M-day 
dftablea ihl 

TORONTO— Recalled DavW Weathers and 
vinca Horsman, Pitchers, tram Knoxville, 
Southern League. 

National Lemn 

ATLANTA — Booght contract of Yortts Pa- 
ras, pitcher, from Richmond, International 


CINCINNATI — Activated Orris Hammond* 
pttrter. tram aortay dRabied ItSL Called up 
D annie Scott catcher, from Nashville. AA. 
LOS ANGELES— Recalled Oennfc Cook ted 
John Wctetcnd. altctera; Cwtas Hernandat. 
caieber; Erie Karras, flrat baentte*. and Tam 
Goodwin. aaKalder. from ABworaraao, PCL. 

NEW YORK— Put DwUrl Gooden. Pttchar. 
on iSdJstefcd IW.nsot Recalled Jeff 

Gardner. InfWder. and Todd Hundley, artth- 
gr. tram T UN w u wr. II- RacaUed Tarry Irate 
pitcher, tram WirffamworL Eastern Leaaue. 

PHILADELPHIA— Sent Dave HoUtna. thW 
bosBmon ted Von Haye% ouHWder, to Sarte- 
totvWUke»Barrn.tL,an rehabilitation asslan- 


msnts. Bought c te lrod of anted Branttsv. 
pitcher, from Ser an t on Wilkes-Barre. 

ST. LOUIS— fioaafled Bernard GBker. out- 
fielder; Ray Stephens, catcher; and Rod 
Brew er , first oos em an. from Loulsvtlfe. AA. 

SAN DIEGO— Recalled AHoo Hamtnaker, 
Pat Clements, end John Costello. Pitchers, 
tram Las Vesra. PCL. 

SAN FRANCISCO— Rscolled Stave Deck- 
er. cat ch er. Mark Leonard, outfleidar, Mike 
Beniamin. InfleWer, ted Gn Heredia, pitcher, 
from Phoenix. PO_ Acthated Mlu Fritter, 
outfielder, tram Hie IMcy disabled Urt. Pur- 
chased contract of Ted Wood. outfletder.fRKn 
phoenix.PCi-neslgnotadJosrSeBura.PlKti- 
■r.loraislsnnwnt. Recalled Andras Santana. 
InfleWer; Rick Porker, outfielder, and Eric 
G und er so n. Rafael Navoo and Mite Rem- 
hnger, pitchers, train Phoenix. 

BASKETBALL 

National Basketball Assoctafloo 

CHICAGO— Signed Bill Ctetwriahtantar. 
to j.iTCfr yrij CDfifracL 

CLEVELAND— Started Jimmy Oliver, 
guard, 

DETROIT— Starad Charles Thomas- Roy 
Marhte and Drexri DeVeaax, guards, and 
Mark Braotkc. tarwnraoentar. 

HOUSTON — Stoned John Twrar, torvtard. 
to n i is o i»a contract. W ri o os o dAdrionCrtd- 
welL forward; Konnord Wlncboster, guard; 
and Dave FritL center. 

GOLDEN STATE— Signed Vidor Alexan- 
der, forword-certor. to I Whbis contract 

LA. LAKERS— Named Michael Cooper 
special omlstart to aonortil manager. 

FOOTBALL 

ttcdfanaf Faolbaft League 

DETROIT— Pul Aubrey Matthews, wide re- 
ceiver, on inland reserve. Activated Brett 
Porrlman. wide receiver. 

GREEN BAY— waived Rick Tuftn. punter. 

HOUSTON S igned Sean Jones, dot enrtve 
end. Activated Johnny Meads, ■mbactor. 
■md Lee Wllllamx defensive end, from prac- 
tice roster. Waived David Rocker, defensive 
tackle. Pul JeM Aim. defensive tockte « In- 
jured reserve list. 

MIAMI— Signed Jarvis Wltltens. safety, to 
ttaeo-ysar contract. Traded Rondol HULwtas 
receiver, to Pboenlx tar I7f2 first-round draft 
pick. 

NEW ENGLAND— woftod Stacey Slm- 
mora. wide receftar. Put Tim Gordon, safety, 
an Murad reserw llsL Aril voted Jatuury Rom- 
bert itnebodmr. Reteassd RtUxrt Harvey, 
linebacker. Stancd David Rate cern e rtwck. 
Waived Stan Oaytan. otensfte lineman. 

NEW ORLEANS— Woftsa Buford Jordan, 
running back. Stated Scott Ross. Unebacter. 
wafted Buford Jordan, ruredne bock. 

N.Y. GIANTS — Put Eric Dorsey, dsfsnsfte 
■teen tnturad reserve. Starad Mark Inarom, 
wUe reariver; Dave Aleggsfl. rvnrtne back, 
and WTIBam Rcoerts, grxrd. to two-year con- 
tracts end activated them from rostersaempt 
rat Signed M u rray Garrett, detarafte line- 


man. and Steve Clark, ttaM end. la practic e 
sraad. Put Johnle Caste. NMbadcer.ted James 
MUBna. wide receiver, an Injured reserve. 

PHILADELPHIA— Wafted Michael Teo- 
fsrsand Tam Gtasoatefcnstve teamen and 
Mike Floras, defensive end. Started Jerome 
Brawn, defensive tackle, to throe onoyeor 
contract*. Waived Mott Darwin, o ff ensive 
tackle. Signed Pal Rvan. qu ar terback. 

PHOENIX— Wafted Al Jacevtctafc tackJn 

PITTSBURGH Wafted Terry O'Shea, tight 
end. Acttvated Ron Woodson, cornerbadc 
Stanod Keilh Cm ttahl and, toprecttceraeter. 

SAN DIEGO CHARGERS— Fired Ted 
Toflner. offensive coordinator. 

SAN FRANCISCO— Started Robbie Keen, 
punter, to practice sound. Re le ase d Greg 
joelson. defensive end. from practice squod. 

SEATT LE— Put Vtmn McElrav.aafcty.ted 
Jeff Chodwlck, wkfe receiver, on Mured re- 
serve list Activated James Jonev fullback, 
and Notin' Gtaagaw. safety. 

Oteorton FbofBaH Leaser 

HAMILTON— Fired David Beckman, 
co ac h; named John Gregory coach. 

BjC LIONS— Signed Keith Pawe. defensive 
IlnemorL and NlgriCodrl no to n. wfctr receiver. 
Waived Mart Jones, ote nsft e Ibwtnon. 

HOCKEY 

Na i feoei Hodoey Lca ga e 

BUFFALO— 5taned Paler CiavagUa, confer. 

CALGARY— Named Jamie Hlslop assis- 
tant aoate. 

HARTFORD — Acaulred Paul Fenton, left 
wing, from Cataarv far future considerations. 
Signed Adorn Burt defensomte. fa mufltyeor 
contract 

MONTREAL— Stated Guy CarbonnaCte 
center, to lour -year contract. 

NEW JERSEY— Were aw on tod Scott Ste- 
vods. defemamm from St. Louis as compen- 
sation tar Brcndte Shmahim. forward. 

N.Y. ISLANDERS— Steed Graeme Town- 


N.Y. RANGE RS— Staled Glen GoocJal I, cen- 
ter; John Mokate, deferae mta k and Adam 
Grave* led vrtng. 

OTTAWA— Named Met Bridgman aonerat 


QU eb EC— starad Ooua SmaU. left wtaa. 
Boctat f Stcohane Gocfum. Ocfenwmm. from 
N.Y. Rangers.' 

SAN JOSE— Stoned Lorry DePolma. fell 


TORONTO— Started Peter Zezri, center; 
DanW Morator right wing, and Todd GIIL de- 
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TENNIS 

WOMEN'S TENNIS ASSOCIATION— 
Elected Pam Shelve- pre si dent; Kathy Jor- 
dan vice p r nl den t ; Wendv Turnbull secre- 
tary; Ellse Buraia treosurary and Katrina 
Adame. Sandy Collins. Judtlft-WVwrtar to 
board of director x Re 'elected Martino Nov- 
raUtova Elizabeth Smyi It and Natalia Zver- 
eva to the beard of dUactare. 

COLLEGE 

INDEPENDENT ATHLETIC CONFER- 
ENCE— Accepted Bara as a member. 

BENTLEY— Nomad Jay Lawson hari co t- 
boil coach, 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY— Named Rkk 
Decency assisted baseball coach. 

CAL POLY POMONA Nomad Chuck Balk 
baseball coach. 

CALIFORNIA. PENNSYLVANIA— 
Named Tam Pucci, atntottc director. 

CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY of AMERICA— 
Named Tom Calomerts Interim athletic di- 
rector. 

CENTRAL CONNECTICUT STATE— 
Named Mailt Adams basketball cooch. 

CHIPOLA JUNIOR COLLEGE— Named 
Kermll Davis Jr. aestotant basketball coach. 

CLARION— Named Nancy LaHmora asso- 
ciate attilette dkcctar. 

COKER— Named Greg Grteiom assisted 
basketball coach. 

COL BY-SAWYER— Named Bill Women 
wo m en* basketball coach. 

COLLEGE OF CHARLESTON— ftarrad 
Adam Prayer as sist ant basketball coach. 

COLUMBIA- Nancy Kalafus. women* 
basketball coach, res i gned . 

DREW— Okie SzkBG othtanc (Bredor, re 
tend. Ncrned Maureen Heran-PsaN art Ver 
non Mwnmert kttertm rthtotk c^dlrectars. 


EAST STROUDSBURG STATE— Named 
Rose MoW Haller, women* basketball coach. 

EASTERN ILLINOI S Na m ed John Rate 
women's tennis coach. 

FAIRLEIGH DICKINSON— John Schcfct- 
man. asstatard basketball coach, resigned. 

FRANKLIN PIERCE— Named David 
Chadbourne assistant b as ketball coach met 
women's tends co ach. 

HARTFORD— Named Part Gallo assistant 
baseball c o ach and Mtchelta Glgonle wom- 
an's assistant volleyball cooch. 

HIRA M Named Michael Moreinko bas- 
ketball cooch. 

IONA— Jeff Ruined. porVHma a ss istant 
baskstballcaatii. resigned. Nasncd Philip We- 
ber assistant basketball cooch. 

JOHN JAY— Named Ulana Lvsnlafc wom- 
en's baskotban cooch and Pat Malta womenb 
assistant basketball cooch ml softball coach. 

McNEESE STATE— Named Doraev Re(r- 
don frock and Beta cooch. 

MIAMI — Justin COJdwsll, forward, led 
school. 

MUDDLE TENNESSEE 5T ATE— Named 
David Farrar basketball coach. 

NAVY— Named Joe French assistant bas- 
ketball coach. 

NX.-ASHEVI LLE — Named Don Forauhar 
os tis tont basketball coach 

N JU-WI LMINGTON— Named Jeff Maher 
assistant basketball coach. 

NORTH GREENVILLE— 5tnmMfed bas- 
ketball program lor one season because 
coach left. 

NYU — Named Shay Berry assistant Basket- 
ball coach. 

OHIO STATE— Robert Smith, tailback, quit 
football team. 

PACIFIC— Homed Bob Lee rthtatic director. 

PEPPEROINE— Named Kristy Hopkins 
women's golf cooch. 

ST. PETER'S— Homed Tony Bruno often- 
rive coordinator. Mike CaveUo defensive co- 
ord tootor. Frank Capetata running backs 
coach. Pot Mas ten Offensive line coach, Or- 
lande Cortex (tofertslve tine coach, Guy Pack- 
wood recelvm cooch. and Bewio Scholl line- 
Docker coocft. 

SAN FRANCISCO— Travto Bka,basketball 
guard. Is Transferring from UNLV. 

SOUTHERN— Nomad a Won Norris defen- 
sive line cooch. 

SUtnr-BROCKPORT— Named Undo Ge- 
hagan wanton's tennis coach. 

SUNY-POTSDAM— Named David Me Pea* 
women's tennis coach. 

TORY STATE— Named Frank (Red) WD- 
Itams interim athfettc director. 

WASHINGTON ST ATE-Named Jason Ra- 
bedetttx asslstanl basketboil coach. 


SOCCER 


ENGLISH FIRST DIVISION 
Everion 1. Nenwkh I 
Leeds X Arsenal 3 

Notts County X Sheffield Wednesday 7 
Oldham X Coventry 1 
Sheffield United a Chelsea i 
Wimbledon I. Ma n chester Untied 7 
GERMAN FIRST DIVISION 
Fortuno Dueesektari L Warder Bremen 3 
Bcver Leverkusen X Cologne 0 
Etatroeht Frankfurt X Korttiutw I 
EUROPEAN CUP WINNER'S CUP 
PrelkxUoorv R ou nd. Seceod Leg 
Odense A Golwov United D 

INTERNATIONAL FRIENDLY 
In Stockholm 
Sweden A rwwtiwfo 3 


French Beat Czechs, 2-1, in Soccer 

BRATISLAVA, Czechoslovakia (AP) — Jean-Pierre Papin scored 

-tj.-_.mL. — -- lOroup 1 

r 1992. It now 

has 12 points with I wo games left in tbe qualifications. Czechoslovakia 
has eight and Spain four, with two games left 

Bucks’ Top Pick Is to Play in Italy 

MILWAUKEE (AP) — Anthony Avent, the first-round draft pick of 
the Milwaukee Bucks, apparently will play for Italian champion Casena 
this season because the NBA team is over the league's salary limit. 

Norman Blass, tbe player's agent, said that Avent, a 6-foot, 10-inch 
(2.08-meter) forward from Seton HaH would leave for Italy this weekend 
and sign a one-year contract with Casena for about SI million. 

The Bucks’ coach, Dd Harris, said Tuesday that it was a “good 
situation” for both player and the team because “Anthony will be able to 
play a 65-game scheduled against the best teams in Europe." 

AT&T Aids America’s Cup Defense 

NEW YORK (WP) — Snugging U.S. defense efforts for the 1992 
America's Cup have gotten a financial boost from communications giant 
AT&T, but the pie must be split three ways. 

The America's Cup Organizing Committee, charged with running the 
Cup regatta off San Diego next January through May, announced 
AT&Ts seven-figure bequest Tuesday. But ACOC, in financial trouble 
itself, will take about a third erf the windfall, estimated by insiders to total 
between S2 million and S3 million, to pay its mounting costs. That would 
leave (ess than SI million each for defender Dennis Conner and his rival, 
multimillionaire BiD Koch, to spend on boats and sails. 

Court Orders NFL to Pay $18 Million 

RICHMOND, Virginia (AP) — A three-judge panel of the 4th U.S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals has ordered tbe owners of the National Football 
League's teams to pay more than $18 million into the players' pension 
plan, but refused to order improved benefits for retired players. 

The appeals court reversed U.S. District Court findings that some 
pension plan trustees bad breached their duties and that the court should 
set retirement benefits for players. 

For the Record 

England’s second division soccer teams appear near to signing a 

compromise agreement that will allow the formation of a Premier League 
next year by first-division clubs, officials said Tuesday. (Reuters) 
Bob Johnson, tbe coach of the NHL’s Pittsburgh Penguins and Team 
USA, who had a brain tumor removed Friday, was reported to be in 
critical but stable condition Tuesday. (AP) 


US. Open 


womoeY Bugle. Qtwrtortln ato 
Monks Sales Yugoslavia. del. GW Fw^ 

nanOcz. UX 6-1. 6-2. Jimifer Capriati (71, 
(LS.cfef.GagrfekiSatettnl C3t.Arg*artnx6a 
7-4 (7-1). Staff) Graf 11). Germany, deL Coo- 

ditto Martinez 18), Spam. 6-1, frX Martino 
Navratilova (6), U&. tet Arantxa Sandier 
Vtcorio (4), Spain, 6-7 164), 7-4 (7-5). 6-1 
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AT&T USADirect’ Service. 

Your Express Connection to AT&T Service. 

Calling tbe States when you’re overseas 
has never been easier. All you have to do is dial 
a number to be connected to an AT&T Operator in the 
US. You can use yxxir AT&T Calling Card or call col lea 

ATiT VS A Direct .SemceLS available in raw 
90 countries. Here are some of them. 


AUSTRIA** 

022-9 03- 011 

BELGIUM** 

11-0010 

DENMARK" 

8001-0010 

EGYPT- 3 

356-02 OD 

FINLAND” 

9800-10010 

FRANCE" 

19-0011 

GERMANY' 

Q13O-OO10 

GREECE" 

00-800-1311 

HUNGARY** 

W 36-0111 

IRELAM) 

1800-950-000 

ISRAEL 

177-100-2727 


mu.Y** 

172-ion 

LUXEMBOURG 

0800-0111 

NETHERLANDS" 

06*022-9111 

NORWAY** 

050-12011 

POLAND 1 

010-480 0111 

PORTUGAL 

05017-1-288 

SAUDI ARABIA 4 

1 800-100 

SPAIN 

900-99-00-11 

SWEDEN'* 

020-795-811 

SWITZERLAND** 

155-00-11 

ILK. 

0800-99-0011 


For sdJiiional USADirect aicrts numbro or Informal ion about ilw service, { 
< 2)1 us mik’d ai «2-55*35a When in the US. tall 1 800 871-4000 Exl 416 C 
\our Ircc USIOniNt information canl 

'Avail Si.-u.4ul dui itnu- ’YubliC 
pliukri teiiuin: com or card 
HRstL-m punkvL *Dial 'V and 
mum sen md mne omsldi-'Kirsav,- 
3 NaJ "fC" bm, outside oi ijjm 
4 Liaitinl xuUbilUv 
©bsi<««i 


m ATsJ 

LJZ The right choice. 
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ART BUCHWALD 


The Moscow McFlot A 'Nouveau Clown’ in a Freaky Business 


W ASHINGTON —One of the 
dramas played out in (he re- 
cent coup story in the U. S. S. R. 
concerned the late of the McDon- 
ald's restaurant in Moscow. 

Papers captured in Communist 
Party headquarters indicate that 
the architects of the coup intended 
to take over McDonald's and torn 
it into the Lenin People's First of 
May Fast Food 
BLini Stand. The 
object was to 
crush America's 
most important 
symbol since the 
advent of peres- 
troika. 

Fortuitous 

circumstances B ^ 
and poor plan- S mnm 
rung prevented 
the hard-liners Bodmald 
from doing this. 

The first thing that happened 
was that the U. S. intelligence 
sources received word of the Kg 
Mac takeover 24 hours after the 
coup. The White House acted im- 
mediately and warned the coup 
leaders that it considered McDon- 
ald's as much American soil as the 
U. S. Embassy. 

The right-wingers, who by this 
time had all of Gorbachev’s nuclear 
codes, said that they would not be 
cowed into giving in to the United 
States. They indst*ri that McDon- 
ald's and Estonia belonged to the 
U. S. SLR. 

□ 


\m 


belonged to the 


It was one of those tense mo- 
ments that could have changed the 
course of history. Would Bosh push 
the button to save McDonald's, or 
would be institute sanctions and 
cut off all the malted milk supplies 


Car Owned by Elvis 
Is Sold for $450,000 

United Press International 

AUBURN, Indiana — A 1971 
Detomaso Pantera once owned by 
Elvis Presley brought in $450,000 
at the annual classic car auction 
here. The car went to Ride Fritz, a 
California auto dealer. 

A 1933 Duesenberg Model Vic- 
toria that had been custom built for 
Greta Garbo drew a S2JJ million bid 
but that wasn't enough for owner 
Jeny Moore of Houston, who with- 
drew the car from the block. 


that the restaurant depended on tor 
its thick shakes? 

Fortunately, word leaked to Bo- 
ris Yeltsin about what the illegal 
leaders were op to. He told 5 mil- 
lion of his followers who were wait- 
ing in line for a bag of french fries 
to surround McDonald’s so that 
the Gang of Eight could not get in. 

Any time a right-wing tank driv- 
er tried to enter the restaurant for a 
takeout order, be was pelted with 
catsup bottles. 

The Ydtsin supporters threw 
Molotov cocktails at a KGB ar- 
mored vehicle that came to confis- 
cate all the fried onions in the name 
of the new government. 

When an army track, operated 
by a young captain, arrived to 
bring back right orders of McNug- 
gets and coffee — three black, two 
with cream and three with sugar — 
to the coup leaders in the Kremlin, 
the crowd persuaded him to tear up 
the order and join them in the 
streets. 

□ 

In the meantime. President Bush 
and his advisers were closeted in 
the situation room at the Keane- 
bunkport Country Club. Should 
they keep McDonald's open to 
show support for the arrested Gor- 
bachev, or surgically bomb it to 
prevent it from failing into the 
hands of the turncoats at Pravda? 

The CIA advised against blow- 
ing it up because McDonald’s was 
the meeting place for all its agents 
in Moscow. Most of the informa- 
tion the West had about the 
U. S. S. R. was transmitted on used 
na pkins from the trash bin. 

The Pentagon didn’t think that it 
could protect McDonald’s with less 
than the number of troops it mobi- 
lized for Desert Storm. 

The president decided to be 
tough. He announced that be 
would not recognize the new chef at 
McDonald’s who had been ap- 
pointed by an Illegal government 
He also withdrew all Soviet rights 
to use the Golden Arches as its 
trademark. 

Fortunately, the junta collapsed 
and McDonald's reopened to a 
cheering crowd of 6 milli on people. 
To celebrate the event, the fran- 
chise owner announced that every- 
one who purchased a Big Mac 
would receive a large soda for noth- 
ing. At their first press conference; 
Ronald McDonald was seated be- 
tween Gorbachev and Yeltsin, 
which many conader to be the 
clown's finest hour. 


By Mike Zwerin 

International Herald Tribune 

P ARIS — Silting in a boring 
restaurant, Jango Edwards 
sneezed so hard be fell over back- 
wards, He got up, brushed himself 
off. picked up the chair, said par- 
don me,** sat down again and the 
restaurant was not boring any 
more. 

He's a down. This does not 
mean that he clowns around like 
some joker at a convention, al- 
though he does that too. Hold 
clerks lose their Straight faces 
when he checks in. He calls him- 
self a “nouveau down” (“you 
don’t have to wear a red nose any 
more"). At die same time “down” 
is a “religious occupation." He’s a 
medicine man exposing and heal- 
ing insanity through humor. “Be- 
ing a fool ts no laughing matter.” 
He laughed. “Marry comedians 
use elements of the down. I stud- 
ied the down inside the comic." 

Edwards has become a sort of 
European Prince of Gowns, not. 
he disclaims modestly, because 
he’s better but because be has a 
“good business head.” If s a bit of 
both, actually, plus a long string 
of laughing matters. 

He applied his business head to 
monkey Business as a young hippie 
lad (he's 41 now) in Morocco sol- 
ing “Baluva" watches (“made in 
Agadir with French guarantees,” 
he explains with huckster’s pride). 
Having started life as a landscape 
contractor, be still owns a golf 
course in Detroit, his hometown. 

Since settling in Amsterdam in 
1975. he has organized several Fes- 
tivals of Fools and productions 
and happening? with names Eke 
‘The Footes" and T Laugh You" 
(building a cross wide wearing a 
“I. C. Construction Company” 
uniform). He's opened for the 
Rolling Stones, performed for Sal- 
vador Dali, choreographed the 
American football “down and out 
flea-flicker pass play” for the 
queen of Holland. Pepsi Cola 
sponsored him to conduct a “Loo- 

._.T W »/. « * *. -? 


his Rome production of “Oral 
Bob's,” about a nightclub in heav- 
en. Federico Feflini asked lrim to 
cast freaks for him. Edwards hired 
a guy who eats light bulbs. Ed- 
wards eats beaks, and business 
beads, for breakfast 
For the Barcelona Olympics, he 
found corporations outbid for of- 
ficial events desperate to become 


part of the program somehow, 
and along came Jango: “It was 
the easiest money I ever raised.” 

He will play Christopher Co- 
lumbus in a low-budget travel 
movie. Tike a I5th~cenwry ‘Easy 
Rider.'” And helping him with 
cruising a street theater produc- 
tion billed as “Four Seasons," the 
city will provide caravans to 
house 150 fools, a bullring to pa* 
in and four flatbed trades, one for 
Bach season. An turn n, for exam- 
ple, wiD feature trees dong a 
strip-tease, losing their leaves 
while fanners sit at a bar drinking 
(lemonade) and shouting encour- 
agement like in a topless dub. 

“Imagine," he said. “You’re sit- 
ting ox the Ramblas, and sudden- 
ly Autumn passes by." 

A good business head must be 
immodest, without doubts, witt- 
ing and eager to state and even 
exaggerate his case. Edwards stat- 
ed a case and a half at breakneck 
speed. Continually asked to re- 
peat himself, be apologized: 
“Words don’t have any meaning 
in what 1 do. Fm used to rela tin g 
to words as rhythm.” On the other 
hand, he conadeis a down a jour- 
nalist. BascaDy, it’s always the 
same simple story which goes 
something Eke this . . . life is 
short, down time is wasted time. 
Even in pain, you could have at 
least tried to enjoy yourself. Once 
when a window smashed his An- 
gers, instead of shouting “Ouch!” 
or worse, be segued into the first 
line of a silly song: “Ou — 1 have 
fun in my life.” 

He jumped up for a light fan- 
dango: T really do. I have a great 
Eft It’s incredibly interesting. He 
calls bhnself a “reflector,” snowing 
people what they look Eke. Sui- 
cide, for example. One more news- 
paper article would simply become 
part of our daily overload. Suicide 
with a l»» gh . however, will be re- 
membered. And evaluated. Ac- 
companied by a taped voiceover 
describing his miming, suicide goes 
something like this: 

“Guy is shavingtdegram comes 
from his wife Tve left you for your 
best friend renamed our son after 
him mortgaged the house taken 
your credit cards and the dog sold 
the car and there’s cereal for your 
dinner in the fridge.’ The guy turns 
on the gas but he just gets sc k 
t»lrc* poison and just pukes he 
goes to shoot himself but the bullet 
falls out of the chamber. He goes 


* 







Two of Jango Edwards’s personae: “Clown power can be heavy, mu' 


on the ledge to jump but can’t do it 
meanwhile the window doses he’s 
locked out he tries to kill a fly 
that* s bothering him and falls off 
anyway and . . . blackout It’s 
not funny but when the lights 
come on people are laughing." 

I aughing at the errors of our 
ways raises consciousness. Others 
are laughing it’s uncomfort- 
able. Maybe you’ll watch it next 
time. He feels dose to the late 
French down Cohrchc being silly 
about xenophobia, for example. 
In Israel he told his public: “If 
you’re going to shoot rubber bul- 
lets at the Palestinians the least 
you could do is let them have 
robber rocks so tbeyTl bounce 
back. Be fair about it, they don’t 
have en o u gh ammo.” 

He says he “barraged every- 
body” in IsraeL T made fun of 
everything, threw rubber bullets 
and rocks in every direction. The 
reaction, from for right to far left, 
was positive. People were laugh- 
ing about the intifada .” He says 
b <?5 never failed to raise laughter 
(the record was 45 minutes to get 


a chuckle out of 200 bankers in 
Geneva): “Gown power can be 
heavy, man.” 

When be went to the U. SL SL R. 
in 1985 as a ringer with a troop of 
gay Dutch C ommmris ts. he be- 
came, he claims, the first American 
crank to weak there. He played an 
American nriEtaiy nn-mwt 
General Disorder singing a song 
about Ferahings. Gtenost had not 
quite arrived and w tea Edwards’s 
guides — “KGB journalists’ ” — 
discovered he was neither Dutch, 
gay nor Coamsmist, he was pet an 
the first plane west Returning two 
years ago, he discovered a show 
called “Jango.” two Russian 
downs copying his act A “union 
of downs” had bean fo rmed A 
class in a down school dealt with 
his work. He sold out three weeks 
in a t a pmgra d theater. 

At Le Splendid in Baris, it was 
178 straight sold -out perfor- 
mances, which “makes me the 
most popular American in Paris 
since Josephine Baker.” Is this the 
down or the business head speak- 
ing? Never mind, it’s time to move 


on. After bis upcoming three- 
month French tour called “Holey 
Moley,” starring Feb. 17 with 10 
days at La OgaDe in Paris, he 
figures he’ll have saturated this' 
market There’s been hardly any 
work for him in the United sates: 
“W illiam Monds and HBO and 
those people don’t know what to 
do witn me." So he’s moving in the 
opppodte direction. After Barcelo- 
na, there arc contracts in New Zea- 
land and Japan. 

In “Holey Moley he plays a 
stewardess on roller skates who 
can’t skate. She falls down a lot 
It’s a Thin story line about an 
airplane trip around the world.” 
The lifejacket turns into a giant 
insect when inflated “In case of a 
crash,” 'she hm an impossi- 
bly contorted position which is 
bad for his arthritic wrists and 
bruised elbows. He’s been tuning 
down a lot for years. 

When a F renchman asked him 
what“Holey Moley” means, be 
replied' Tt means you’re sup- 
posed to ask me what it means.” 




PEOPLE 

Gendd Ford’s Museum 
Gets a Berlin Memento 

A from 4® erstwhile 

Bn Watt will be dedicated this week 

at die Gerald R. Fori Presidential 
^itfnm in Grand Rapids, Micnt- 
pan The piece of the wan is ostcaa- 
bty to recognize Ford’s rote tn the 
1975 accords mi human 

rights and the fooner president is 
expected to be on hand fordhe 
ceremony Friday, which comcwetf 
with the museum’s 10 th annhwsa- 
FederikMefc, a discount store 


Gerald R. Ford Foundation, 
bought and donated the lI-by-4- 
foot (about 3.3-by-l -2-meter) 

drank of concrete. The wall and its 

graffiti are to be covered w ith a 
sealant to help protect it from 
weather damage. 

P 

Ike Tnaor, fresh from a two- 
drug-related prison term, says 


behind bars was “the best tffing 
that ever happened to me." “What 
1 did, I did to mysdf,” Tina 
Tomer's former h u sb and sakL.re- 
ferring to a cocaine addiction that 
bad spanned dose to two decades 
gnd eventually led to his drug-relat- 
ed conviction in 1990 and a fcanv 
y ea r jail Tinner, 60, was 

released from San Luis Obispo 
Men’s Colony in rite custody of his 
daughter, Twins* Mefty. His 
plans include an autobiography, 
movie roles and a resurrection of 
his musical c a reer, he said. 

□ 1 * . 

The American TV evangelist 
Robert Schofier is expected to 
make a foil recovoy following 
emer g ency surgery for a blood dot 
on the brain, doctors said in Am- 
sterdam. Schuller, 64, was taken to 
the Free University Hospital after 
aides found him uncoosaocis Mon- 
day in his hotel room. He was on a 
trip that would have taken him to 
Budapest, Moscow and Rome. 
SchnlWs “Hour of Power” pro- 
gram, broadcast from his SI 6 mtt- 
Bon Crystal Cathedral in Garden 
Grove, California, is viewed over 
145 stations in the United States, 
rjwiada and Australia. 

□ 

The actor Jobs Start was banned 
from during for one year and fined 
225 Irish pounds ($344) after 
guilty Wednesday to 


WUlTI 


driving. Hurt, 51, was charged after 
his car ran into a lamppost on tire 
night of April 18. 
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d *2 ALCOHOUQ ANONYMOUS Enafah 
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and rt was cfl toot /cxj tew given to 
me, I nm so roe&Wy fortunate to 
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Sawn Is me. WB be bad soon, 
Micnrt 
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INTERNATIONAL 
ENGLISH TEACHMG 


fa cngncBd wcrlifrvnde. dm TESOl 
Gtmfcnto rTradwg Engfahto Speeders 
of Other LanaugesJ qualifies y» to 
teach Engfah m edua*>nd rUTBufionj, 
language stall and ux axtim. 
Pr^eq ma ies; m aflect rebel Bafc A on 
cpWude for croodtanl caamnay 
non. Abend a free Inforradun Susan 
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